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Art. l—OLD PLACES IN MURSHIDARBAD. 
No. II. 


shall follow in this paper Mr. Long’s plan of noticing places 
l as they sucessively appear to one who is ascending the 
river. But, as my subject is Murshidabad, and not merely the 
banks of the Bhagirathi, I shall occasionally go further inland 
than my predecessor has done. 

I have already* described Plassey ; but it may interest some 
of my readers to know that there is a Bengali drama, called 
the Battle of Plassey, which enjoys a good deal of popularity, 
The author is Nabin Chandra Sen. The piece, which is 
dedicated to Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar, is a juvenile perfor- 
mance, but is not without merit. I ama poor judge of Bengali 
poetry, and I donot profess to have read the poem carefully. But 
Rani Bhowani declaims vigorously, and there is a pretty 
conceit, where the author, in describing Clive’s redcoats crossing 
the river at Katwa, compares their appearance to that of a 
garland of hibiscus floating across the stream. 


Gq ate caly aq atzta otfaat | 
Faq] PRAIA Atel HiVlaa Hea 1 


There is also a love-song. supposed to be sung by a young 
English officer on the eve of the battle, with the refrain— 


faica catatatzay arats | 


I was not aware, when I wrote my first paper, that Captain 
Layard had described Mir Madan’s grave in the Asiatic Society’s 
Journal.f His account is accompanied by a sketch of the tomb, 
and of the more imposing shrine of Farid Shakrganj. 

RA NGAMATI :—Rangamati, or Redlands. is situated on the 
right, or west, bank of the Bhagirathi, about six miles below 
Berhampore. It has been described by the Rev. J. Long in this 
Review, and by Captain Layard in the Asiatic Society’s Journal. 





* C. R. for April last. 
T Vol. XXI. 148. At p. 504 of same volume, he describes the cemetery 
of Khushbagh. 
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It is evidently an ancient place. The high red bluff on which the 
sill filature stands, bears on its face remains of pottery and 
pieces of brick, at points seven or eight feet below the present 
surface. Well-rings may be seen still lower down; but, of 
course, they may have been always underground, Much of the 
country round about is covered with broken bricks, and there are 
mounds and worn-out tanks. Rangamati is probably the 
most picturesque spot in Murshidabad. It stands high and js 
conspicuous from a great distance, ana it combines the scene- 
ry of Eastern and Western Bengal. The situation of the 
factory bungalow is very fine. It is near the edge of the cliffs, 
and commands a view to the eastward of a vast savannah 
dotted with trees and cattle, and with the Bhagirathi winding 
through it. To the west we have an undulating woodland 
which reminds us of England. It is said that there was a pro- 
posal to build the barracks here, instead of at Berhampore, 
and that the design was abandoned because the place was on the 
wrone side of the river for the control of Murshidabad. This 
need hardly have been an objection in Clive’s time, for Murshida- 
bad then lay on both sides of the river, and Siraj-ad-daula’s 
palace of Hirajhil, or Mansurganj, was on the west side. Probab- 
ly the fact of the Calcutta road being on the east side was a more 
serious objection. Ata later period, it was proposed to make 
the place a sanitarium for the troops, and some land _ was 
acquired, near the old Rajbari, and a well dug. Now that the 
river has left Rangamati and gone away to the eastward, the 
place is said to have become very unhealthy. Mr. Blochmann 
has pointed out * that a Rangamati + is mentioned in the Ain 
Alsbari, under Sarkar Lakhnauti. I think, however, that this 
must be the Rangamati on the Atrai, in Dinajpur. The Mur- 
shidabad Rangamati ought to be in Sarkar Tandah fj, and, per- 
haps, does apppear there under the name of Chandpur. Chand- 
pur, or Chandpara, is the name of the neighbouring village, and 
is identiied by the people with the merchant Chand Sawdagar. 
There are many Rangamatis, the most famous being that 
near Dhubri, in Assam ; but this last one is not mentioned in 
the Ain, as Assam was not then a part of the Empire. Ranga- 
mati in Murshidabad is marked in Broucke’s Dutch map, of 
about 1650, and it is the only town which appears there in the 
west part of Murshidabad, that is, the part generally known 
by the name of the Rarh. Matthew van den Broucke, or Brouke, 
for his name is spelt both ways, was the second Dutch Gover- 
nor, or Director (Bestierder), of Bengal, his predecessor being 
J. A. S. B. for 1873, p. 215. 
y Ain. bib, Ind. ed. 395. The name is spelt there Raikamati, but 
Pieftenthaler, I, 439, spells it Rangamati. 
t See note at end of this article. 
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Pieter Sterthemius. He was of Dordrecht, and came to India, 
fom Brazil, in 1648. He was senior merchant at Kasimbazar 
in 1653, and was Director from 1658-64. His map, for a re- 
ference to which I am indebted to Mr, Blochmann, is published 
in the 5th volume of Valentyn’s work, p 147, (Amsterdam 
1726). It must have been completed after 1660, for it notices 
the wreck of the Ter Schelling, which was in October 1661. 
Brouke marks, on the east side of the river, Plassey, Daudpur 
(spelt Danepoer), Barwa Serai, Saiyidabad (now part of 
Berhampore), Kasimbazar and Maxudabad. This last place 
is Murshidabad, and is represented as on an island. Evidently 
the country west of the river was not well known in Brouke’s 
time. The only road marked is one leading from Kasimbazar 
to Bakeshwar (famous for its hot springs). Much of what is 
now Birbhum is marked as Saay Land, z. e. silk or mulberry 
land: Saay, or Saai, being equal to the French soie. The terri- 
tory round about Rangamati is marked “ T Land van Oeda- 
poer ;” and lower down, at the confluence of the Ajai and 
the Bhagirathi, we have a town of Oedapoer marked. Per- 
haps this is Uddhanpur, a village and ferry in the Bardwan 
district, and it may be that both names are connected with 
Audambar, or Audner, which are other names for Sarkar 
Tandah. The name Audambar * may also be connected with 
Udhanala (Oodynullah}, Clearly Sarkar Tandah was confined 
to the west of the great Ganges, though it extended over both 
sides of the Bhagirathi. The name Audambar, therefore, should 
be searched for on the west of the Ganges. I cannot make out 
what the country marked on Brouke’s map as “T Land van 
Prurop” is, unless Prurop is a corruption of Purab, or eastern, 
and refers to the fact that the land belonged to the Jaunpur, 
or Sharqi, ze. Eastern Kings.f Major Raverty {| quotes Terry 
as saying that Bengal has two large provinces, Purb and 
Patan (Pachcham), and that-the chief cities are Rangamahat 
and Dehaka (Dacca). Perhaps this Rangamahat, which ap- 
parently he puts in the Purb province, is Rangamati, but it 
may also be Rajmahal. 

Captain Layard quotes Wilford’s tradition that Rangdmati 
was destroyed by a king of Ceylon, and says the old name 
of the place was Kansonapuri,. and that it was founded by a 
Rajah, Karn Sen, who resided chiefly at Gaur. The only 
Karn Sen who could have lived before the invasion from 





* Possibly the first part is connected with Ood, that is, incense. The 
translator of the Sayer, III. 184, note, mentions that when Captain Adams 
opened a royal tomb at Gaur, about 1766, an Ood-dan was found at the 
foot of the body. Ood, properly Ud, means wood of aloes. 

+t Or it may simply mean Bengal, for Purab is an old Hindustani 
name for that country, just as Bengalis call up-country Pachcham, ¢.e. West. 
tL Tabakat Nasiri, Trs. p. 585. 
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Ceylon, said to have occurred many centuries before the 
Muhammedan conquest, must, I think, have been the half- 
brother of the Pandavas, who is commonly known as 
Datta Karna. If there was any Karn Sen who was king of 
Gaur, he must have been a different person. But no such 
name occurs in the list of kings of Gaur, unless, indeed, Rajah 
Kans, or Ganes, be meant, The local tradition is that Karn 
Sen had a son Brishketu, and that, on the occasion of the 
child’s first meal of rice, the place was visited by Vibhishana, 
the brother of Ravan, who caused a shower of gold to fall 
from heaven. . 

The last Rajah of Rangaméati is said to have drowned 
himself with all his family, in the Chauti Bhil, on the approach 
of the Muhammadans. The moat of the Rajbari is. stij] 
extant, though now dry for the greater part of the year. The 
mutilated image of which Captain Layard has given a sketch, 
still stands under the magnificent banian tree, but the 
Jamuna tank where it was found has dried up. There are many 
storics about gold coins and gold rings having been found 
in the neighbourhood, but unfortunately the things themselves 
have disappeared. 

[n modern times Rangdmati was a silk filature of the Com- 
pany. It now belongs to the Bengal Silk Company. In the 
compound is a monument to one Edward Close, who died on 
2nd August 1790, from the charge of a wild buffalo. 

Movri’juilL.—I have already described this place, but my 
readers may like to see the following account of it by Mrs. 
}Lindersley. I am indebted for the extract to my brother, 
who copied it from the book * in the British Museum. 

LETTER XXII. 
Moti Jhil, September 1766. 

* As the rains were not quite over when we set out from Calcutta 
on the first of September, our progress up the river was exceedingly 
slow; we were a fortnight getting to Cossimbazar, where we spent a 
few days. At Cossimbazar is an English factory, where a vast quanti- 
ty of raw silk is prepared, a great variety of piece silk and handker- 
chiefs are made, besides stockings, gloves and other articles ; the stock- 
ings, gloves, &c., are all knit by men. 

* The Company’s setvants are fond of being appointed to these 
ouf settlements, because it is more advantageous than the appoint- 
ments at Cilcutta ; otherwise, perhaps, not so agreeable, as there are 
sometimes but three or four English amidst a number of black people. 

‘Just above Cossimbazar is JZotté Gil/ (Motté—Pearl, Gill,—Lake) 
or the Lake of Pearl, one of the prettiest of the Mahomedan Palaces, 
and now the habitation of the English Resident at the Durvdar: the 
spot has its name from a lake of clear water which surrounds it on 
every s.de except one small entrance. It was made by a former NWadob 
of Muxadabad. In case of war, this was a place of security for his 
wives and children to retire to. 





Letters from the island of Teneriffe, Brazil, the Cape of Good Hope, 
and the East Indies, London 1777, p. 87. 
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‘‘The buildings are in the style of the country. Along the middle 
of the ground, at certain distances, are different sets of apartments. 
Most of the rooms are small and dark, but what I most disapprove 
of, is the useless expense they have been at for walls, for, from every 
set of apartments, are extended two long heavy walls, which reach 
on each side to the water’s edge; this is the taste in most of their 
palaces. The wails do not answer the purpose of our garden walls in 
England (for they plant no fruit trees against them), nor for any other 
purpose that I can conceive, but to divide the gardens into smaller 
parts, and by that means lessen the beauty and increase the heat. 

‘The most pleasing amongst their buildings, are those in the open 
stile, apartments which are not surrounded with a wall, but the roofs 
supported with double and triple rows of light pillars, which have a 
very elegant effect. 

‘*We may easily suppose that the Vad0b who expended such great 
sums of money to build, to plant, and to dig that immense lake, little 
foresaw that it should ever become a place of residence for an English 
Chief, to be embellished and altered accordingly to his taste, to be 
defiled by Christians, or contaminated by swine’s flesh. 

‘ Much less could he foresee that his successors on the J/usnud 
should be obliged to court these Chiefs, that they should hold the 
Subahship only as a gift from the English, and be by them maintained 
in all the pageantry without any of the power of rovalty. 

‘Immediately above MMotté Gill is Muxudabad, (the Aédad or city 
of Muxud) the present capital of the three provinces, a vile, dirty place. 
The palaces of the Nabob and houses of the great people are built of 
stone with more expense than taste: those of the common herd, of 
straw and bamboo, so low, that it is difficult to stand upright in them. 
In this city reside some of the richest merchants in the world.”’ 


I stated in my first paper, on the authority of Mr. Long, 
that Muradbagh was another name for Motijhil, and that Clive 
lived at Motijhil when he came to Murshidabad, after the 
battle of Plassey. These, however, were mistakes. Muradbagh 
was on the other side of the river,* and considerably higher up. 
It was close to Mansurganj and Hirajhil, and is so marked on 
Rennell’s map of Kasimbazar Island. It was at Hirajhil, or 
Mansurganj, that Mir Jafar was installed by Clive. Mrs. 
Kindersley’s-letters show us that the resident was living at 
Motijhil in 1766.F We also know that Sir John Shore lived 
there in £772. But Hastings, I believe, lived at Muradbagh, 





* When Mir Jaffar was deposed, towards the close of 1760, he asked 
to be supplied with boats, and to be taken to Muradbagh. This indicates 
that he was then living at Jaffarganj, and that Muradbagh was on the west 
side of the river. 

+ Probably this was Mr. Sykes. Malcolm’s Memoirs II, 13, show that 
Clive was at Motijhil in May 1766, and that, on departing for Monghyr, 
he left Sykes in charge. 

{ In my former paper I, on the authority of Mr Long, described Lord 
Teignmouth (Sir John Shore) as writing from Motijhil about “ purling 
streams.” A reference to the Life shows the value of Dr. Routh’s advice 
to Dean Burgon, always to verify his references. His Lordship speaks 
only of “@ purling stream,” and it is not clear that he is writing from 
Motijhil. His letter is dated rst April, 1772, Murshidabad ; but he describes 
himself as living in a garden house of the Nawab, about four miles distant 
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and this seems to have again become the Residency in late; 
times, for the report of Hastings’ trial contains a letter from 
Mr. Peter Speke, the Resident at the Darbar, which is date, 
Muradbagh, 14th February, 1788. Perhaps Motijhil was the 
residence and Muradbagh the office, for in Mr. Ritchie’s notes 
from the old records, it is mentioned that in 1778 there were 
sleeping apartments at Motijhil, and quarters at Muradbagh. 
[In the Appendix to Verelst’s View, p. 77, we find the follow- 
ing allusion to Motijhil in a letter from the Council at Cal- 
cutta to the Directors, dated toth April 1768 :— 


“ Mr. Sykes has represented to us the inconvenience he must labour 
under, in transacting the business of the Darbar from the Council's 
having appropriated Midnapore (misprint for Madapur) house to 
the use of the Chief of Cossimbazar, which place he has forsome 
time past made his principal residence by reason of the unhealthy 
situation of Motijmil. We could not, with the least degree of delicacy 
to that Board, take this matter again into consideration ; and he was 
therefore told, it should be referred to the decision of You, our 
Honourable Employers.” ‘ 


MURSHIDABAD.—The famous gun lying at the old Tope- 
khana has been described by Major Showers.* There are 
nine brass plates let into the metal ; but the inscription on 
one was illegible in Major Showers’ time (1847), and now two 
more are in the same state. Major Showers has given the 
Persian, as well as a translation, I subjoin his translation and 
his remarks on the position of the gun, 


“ The Lord of the world: the great Shah Jahan, 
Unequalled—a second Sahib Qiranf, the king of Islam. 
Such the dignity of this gun, that in the highest heaven 
The times assigned it a station in the most exalted p'ace. 
From the report of its power, and omens dreadful and awe-striking, 
The fortifications of the enemy shook as by an earthquake. 
In the time of the Chief of noble qualities 

By whom the kingdom of Bengal was organised, 

The cloud of beneficence, the famed Islam Khan, 

At whose door prosperity waited as the lowest menial, 
When’ this gun of serpentine [ form was constructed 

For the purpose of destroying the enemies of the King, 

I sought in the path of reflection the year of its completion ; 
Came || the “‘tOp Jahan Kasha “ by inspiration. 





ee 


from Murshidabad. I suppose he meant the Bhagirathi, which is a mere 
thread of water in the hot season. In October 1773, Lord Teignmouth was 
living at Maidapur. The Judges of the Court of Appeal lived, I believe, 
near Champa Pukur, and held their Courts at Fendall Bagh, also called 
Afzal Bagh. 

* Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for June, 1847, XVI, 580. 

Tt Sahib Qiran-i-Senf \.as one of Shah Jahan’s titles : Blochmann’s Ain, 
337 ». Sahib Qiran means Lord of the Conjunction (Jupiter and Mars). 
Saver Mutakherin, Feb. I. 118, note. 

t Azdaha is rather a dragon than a serpent, and the reference is 
probably to the mouth of the cannon. 

This does not seem to be a chronogram. It makes only 788. 














































‘ The gun Jahan Kasha was constiucted at Jahangirnagar, other- 
wise called Dacca, during the Darogaship of Sher Muhammad, and 
when Har Ballabh Das was mashrif (Inspector) and Janarjan 
chief blacksmith, in the month of Jumadi-us-Sani, in the year 11 of the 
reign corresponding to 1047 (October 1637). Weight 212 m aunds, the 
measure (?) 36 dams til shamari, charge of powder 28 sirs.’ 

The word which Major Showers found illegible has been read to 
me as badil, z. e. * to mind.” 

‘To the naturalist and the general observer, the ‘Jahan Kasha’ is 
curious from the position in which it is lying. Itis grasped by two 
trunks of a pipal tree, and supported by them about eighteen inches 
fromthe ground. Native tradition states that it was brought to the 
spot On a, carriage, and was left there as the wheels sunk into the 
mud and could not be extricated. The tree must have sprung up under 
it, and the trunks as they grew, grasped the gun and continued to 
support it after the carriage had rotted away and fallen from it, The 
back trunnion is imbedded in the trunk and cannot be seen ; but two 
stanchions anda ring are visible, which evidently belonged to the 
carriage. The front trunnion, with the iron work attached, was, until 
lately, also imbedded in the tree ; but within the last six monthsa 
part of the trunk has been torn away by a storm, by which it has 
become exposed to view. The iron work on which the trunnion rested, 
corresponds with the dimensions which may be supposed to be neces- 
sary to support so large a body on its carriage ; and its bulk had, no 
doubt, so weakened the outer portion of the trunk as to make it 
yield easily to any force applied to it. 

There is another peculiarity which it may be proper to notice, as 
exhibiting a second phenomenon in the growth of the tree. There are 
two trunks which support the gun, but I am inclined to think they are 
branches of onetree. The trunk, obstructed in its growth, and pressed 
down by the weight of the gun, had first spread out under it, then 
forcing itself up one side and still hugging the gun, it met with a new 
obstruction in the trunnion, stanchions, and the heavy iron work attach- 
ed to them, and unable to press them aside, yielded to the obstruction 
ana parted and shot up in two large branches.” 


Murshid Quli Khan’s Kattra is near the gun. It is a curious 
circumstance that the inscription on the mosque about Muham- 
med, the Arabian, being the glory of both worlds, &c., is the 
same as that on the tomb of Bibi Piri, the daughter of Shaista 
Khan, in the city of Dacca. (See General Cunningham’s Arch- 
aeological Reports, Vol. XV., 131.) This may explain why 
the supposed chronogram, Kak darash, gives a date (1125) 
irreconcileable withthe date given in figures 1137 (1725). 
Apparently the words are not a chronogram, either at Dacca, 
or Murshidabad. In describing the Kattra, Hodges has made 
a curious mistake, in which he has been blindly followed by 
the Statistical Account. He says that the place is 70 feet 
square. I measured it and found it to be 166 feet or there- 
about ; I presume, therefore, that Hodges, in copying from his 
note book, inadvertently missed out a figure, and put 70 for 
170. 

The palace of Murshidabad is not an old building. it having 
been erected by Colonel Macleod, the father of Sir Donald 
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Macleod, in 1837, but some of its contents are old. Amone 
them isafine armoury. This is on the ground floor ang 
not well lighted, but is worth visiting. There are curious old 
spears, which are said to belong to Hindu times, and which 
used to be carried before the Nawabs on the occasion of proces. 
sions. One of them hasan elephant and a tiger beautifully 
engraved on the steel. There are three brass cannon intended 
to be carried by camels and so called shutarnal, There js 
also an old brass gun with a Hindi inscription on it. 

There isa large collection of swords, and among them are 
an Andrea Ferara, a Genoese blade, a Dutch sword, with the 
monogram of the Dutch East India Company and the date 
1762 engraved on it, a massive executioner’s sword, known as 
tech-Bardwani, a zulfikar, z.e.a sword witha slit point. There 
are daggers in great variety, many of them with crystal handles, 
and others with so-called fish handles (Sir mahi) *. There 
are alsoa large number of guns and pistols. Upstairs we have 
a portrait of the Marquis of “Spinola, by + Vandyke, and an 
interesting picture of Mir Jaffar and his son, Miran, the latter 
with a falcon on his wrist. There is also a grotesque picture of 
one Bakshu Abdar, who is said to have eaten eight sirs of food at 
each meal. This, however, was perhaps less than the great 
Abul Fazl could do ; for we are told that he consumed twenty- 
two sirs daily. 

To the north of the palace, and between it and the Imambarah, 
may be seen a small mosque, or shrine. This is all that remains 
of the famous Imambarah built by Siraj-ud-daula. The building 
is called a Medina, and is raised over a place where the ground 
was excavated to the depth of a man’s stature and filled in with 
earth brought from the Karbala. 

JAFFARGANJ.—This is the palace occupied by the descendants 
of Miran. The present representative, Nawab Azim Ali Khan, 
is Miran’s great-great grandson. The family do not seem to 
possess any old papers, except an imperial grant to Miran of 
a large rent-free territory. It is dated 4 Jalus, and this must 
refer to the reign of Alamgir the 2nd, for Shah Alam did not 
begin to reign till 1760, which was the year in which Miran was 
killed by lightning. The document would, therefore, seem to 
belong to the year 1756. Jaffarganj was Mir Jaffar’s original 
residence, and probably he continued to live here after he 
became Nawab. When he died, in January 1765, he was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Najam-ud-daula (the Star of the State). 

This was in accordance with Mir Jaffar’s dying wishes} and 





® Probably whalebone. ae 
+ He was a Genoese, and was a distinguished General in the Spanish 


service in the beginning of the 17th century. He died in 1630. 
t Verelst’s View, p. 50. 
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with Mahammadan law. Mill is unnecessarily censorious 
about this matter. He says: “ The making of a new Nawab, 
the most distinguished of all occasions for presents, was never 
disagreeable to the Company’s servants. The choice lay 

between the next surviving son of Jaffar, Najam-ud-daula, a 
vouth of about twenty years of age, and the son of Miran, 
his eldest, a child of about six. According to the laws and 
customs of the country, the title of both might be regarded 
as equal. ..... The right of choice belonged unquestion- 
ably to the Emperor; but to this right the servants of the 
Company never for a moment thought of paying any regard.” 
He then discusses the motives for preferring Najam-ud-daula, and 
winds up with the remark, “another motive had doubtless some 
weight; Najam-ud-daula could give presents ; the infant son 
of Miran, whose revenues must be accounted for to the Com- 
pany, could not.” 

The presents given on this occasion amounted to nearly 
£150,000, and it is impossible to defend them. But they were 
not bribes taken for the perversion of judgment. Mill is 
wrong when he says that the titles of Najam-ud-daula and 
of Miran’s son might be regarded as equal. Miran was the 
eldest son by the chief wife, Shah Khanum, half sister of 
Alivardi, but he died before his father, having been killed 
by lightning in 1760, and could not transmit his rights. 

The law is thus stated by Macnaghten: ‘ The son of a person 
deceased shall not represent such person if he die before his 
father. He shall not stand in the same place as the deceased 
would have done had he been living, but shall be excluded from 
the inheritance if he have a paternal uncle. For instance, 
A. B. & C. are grandfather, father and son. The father, B, 
dies in the lifetime of the grandfather A. In this case the 
son C. shall not take jure representationis, but the estate will 
go to the other sons of A.” In his preliminary remarks 
Macnaghten refers to this rule, and says, “ It certainly seems 
to be a harsh rule, and is at variance with the English, the 
Roman, and the Hindu laws.” 

Not only did Miran die before his father; he also died 
before his father had been appointed Nawab (for the second 
time, it is true), I have no doubt that it was on account of 
the Muhammadan law that Mir Jaffar passed over his grand- 
child and nominated Najam-ad-daula as his successor, The 
present representative of Miran’s family spontaneously remarked 
to me in the course of canversation that the choice of Najam- 
ud-daula was in accordance with the Muhammadan law.* 





* My father has pointed out in his History of India, J, 682, that the 
Muhammadan law does not admit of representatives. 
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I have thought it right to make these remarks in Justice to 
my countrymen, W ho have quite enough to answer for, without 
being accused of acting arbitrarily in the matter of this suc. 
cession. At the same time, I must protest strongly against 
the unbecoming way in which some modern scribblers sneer 
at Mill, as inaccurate. He occasionally made mistakes, but 
he was a man of most vigorous mind, and not at all given to 
oscitancy, or to rash statements. He was a thousand times 
more laborious and correct than his puny assailants. 

It was at Jaffarganj that Siraj-ud daula was murdered, in the 
nicht of the 2nd July, 1757.* A small enclosure is shown as the 
scene of his fate ; but the room or closet which once stood there, 
and in which he was confined and put to death, has disappeared, 
His own palace was on the other side of the river, at Mansur- 
ganj, or Hirajhil. It was from Mansurganj that he set out for 
Plassey, and it was there that he returned after the battle, 
When he fled, he must have first crossed the Bhagirathi in a 
boat, though he afterwards “went by land to Bhagwangolah, 
This circumstance might enable us to reconcile Orme and 
the Sayer-Mutakherin, if Orme had not gone on to speak of 
his rowing away to the northward. He was accompanied in 
his flight by his favourite concubine, Latafunnissat. I am 
informed that this lady was originally a Hindu, and none 
other than the sister of Mohan Lal. If so, she was light 
bageage, and could not impede the flight, for, according to 
Stewart, she weighed only 64 lbs. She was stopped at Rajmahal 
and plundered by Mir Qasim.§ She was living at Murshidabad 
in 1789} The translator of the Sayer tells us that the Indian 
idea of a beautiful woman, is that her skin be of a_goiden 
colour, and so transparent, that when she eats pan, the red 
fluid can be seen passing down her throat, and that she weigh 
only twenty-two sirs (44 lbs.)§. Stewart’s 64 is, perhaps, a mis- 
take for 44. 

It appears from the account in the Riyaz that Siraj-ud-daula 
must have crossed the Padma after leaving Bhagwangolah 
and have ascended the Mahananda, Probably he wanted to 
avoid Rajmahal, as Mir Daud, the brother of Mir Jaffar, was 
governor there. He passed by the town of Malda or English 





© It is a curious coincidence that Miran was killed by lightning three 
years afterwards, onthe anniversary of Siraj-ud-daula’s mu:de?, vzz., on 
2ud July, 1760. The statement in my first paper, that the marks of 
Sira-ud-daula’s fingers are to be seen on the wall, is not correct. 

+ It would be interesting to know whether this lady was the same as 
Umdatunissa Begam, who is described in the Nizamat records as the widow 
of Siraj-ud-daula. If so, she did not die till 5 Rabi-us-Sani 1208, 2. @. 
1oth November 1794. 

t Sayer Trs. I, 614. 
§$ Saver I. 717, note. 
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1},var, and turned into the Kalindri opposite Old Maldah. At 
Bahral (pronounced Baral) he stopped at the house of a faquir 
jsamed D&n Shaéh,* and was betrayed by him to Mir Daud. 
According to the Riyaz, p. 373, Siraj-ad-daula was obliged to 
stop at Bahral, as the Nazirpur mouth was found to be closed. 
This no doubt is the place marked in Rennell’s Atlas, map xv, 
.s Nazapur, south of Bahral, and near an opening into the 
usi river. Mr- Batabyal, the present magistrate of Maldah, 
‘nforms me that Nazirpur was one of the mouths of the 
Kalindri and joined the Ganges near Manik Chak, Itis now 
silted up. It will be remembered that Siraj-ud-daula’s flight 
was in the end of June and before the rivers had fully risen. 
It has been reported that the faquir had been formerly ill-treat- 
ed by Siraj-ud-daula, and Orme even speaks of his ears having 
been cut off by the Nawab. But this can hardly be true if the 
translator+ of the Sayer be correct, in saying that the faquir did 
not recognise the Nawab, and only learnt who he was from the 
boatmen, after his suspicions had been aroused by observing 
the richness of the stranger’s slippers. Perhaps avarice was the 
chief motive, for Dan Shah is said to have afterwards received 
a jaghir, or rent free tenure, from Mir Jaffar. This grant is 
referred to in the Statistical Account of Bengal; + but Mr. 
Batabyal informs me that it does not appear in his registers. 
There was a rent free estate in the possession of Dan Shah’s 
family ; but this was claimed by them as a grant from Husain 
Shah Badshah, and not as from Mir Jaffar. Dan Shah’s tomb 
is in Shahpur, close to Bahral. It seems that that village and 
the inhabitants thereof have the epithet of ‘ Subah-Mar,” 
“ Isillers of the Subahdar,” ; 
Clive wrote that Straj-ud-daula was brought back to Murshi- 
dabad late on the night of 2nd July, and that he was imme. 
diately cut off by the Nawab’s son, without, it was said, the 
father’s knowledge. According to Orme, he was at first brought 
before Mir Jaffar at Mansurganj, This is not mentioned 
by either Gholam Husain or Clive. Gholam MHusain’s account 
is that when Siraj-ud-daula was brought back, Mir Jaffar was 
having his midday sleep, and that his son, Miran, confined 
Siraj-ud-daula at Jaffarganj and had him murdered there 
before his father awoke. It is certain that Siraj-ud-daula was 
put to death at Jaffarganj—which palace had been given up 
by Mir Jaffar for Miran’s use, and it is not likely that they 
would first take him across the river to Mansurganj.. After 
the murder, the body was put on an elephant and carried 
through the streets of the city, where it was seen by his wretched 
mother. The body was afterwards taken across the river 





* Apparently not Dana, as in Stewart. 
+ Sayer Mutakherin I, 775. t VII, 84. 
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and buried in Khush Bagh. Clive was then at Muradbagh* 
near Mansurganj, but he probably did not know of Siraj-ud- 
daula’s capture until after the murder. He might, perhaps, 
by a previous warning, have prevented his being put to death - 
but an Englishman could hardly be expected to sympathise 
with the cowardly author of the Black Hole Massacre. Macau- 
lay dexterously uses some expressions in Clive’s report asa 
tribute from Mir Jaffar to the English character. The com. 
ment is a fair one, but Clive’s words rather imply that he 
thought Mir Jaffar’s excuses superfluous. He says that Mir 
J: far | thought it necessary to palliate the matter on motives 
of policy.” 

The Riyaz says that Siraj-ud-daula was put to death at the 
instigation of the English+ chiefs and of Jagat Seth. But this is 
acalumny. Miran did net require prompting from any one, 
for three months afterwards he put to death Mirza Mehndi 
Ali, the younger brother of Siraj-ud-daula. It is said ¢ that 
the unfortunate boy was squeezed to death between boards 
used for preserving shawls 

Mr. Long has a story about Mansurganj owing its name to 
a trick which Siraj-ud-daula played upon his grandfather, I 
presume that he got it from Grant’s Analysis, where the anecdote 
is told in explanation of the abwab, or cess, called Nazirana 
Mansurgan] : Grant’s account is as follows : 

NAZIRANA MANSURGANJ. ‘It originated in the dotage of Aliverdi, 
through a weak concession to the extravagant folly of his favourite 
adopted successor and grandson, Sirajah-ud-Daulah, of infamous 
tyrannic memory. This designing, profligate youth, in the view of 
securing indulgence in the most vicious pleasures beyond the sight of 
controul, had erected and nearly finished, at a convenient distance from 
family observation, an extensive mansion, environed by an artificial 
canal, denominated Hirajhil, or the Lake of Diamonds When the 
building was nearly completed, the old Nawab was invited to survey 
ihe structure, and whether by a concerted scheme of both parties, or 
alone, the wanton audacity of the young man, suffered himself to be 
locked up in one of the apartments, most exposed from without to the 
view of his officers and attendants, among whom were the vakils of 
some of the principal Zamindars ; and as it was pretended, could 

only be released bv the express stipulation of granting a pecuniary aid 
to be levied on the districts of such Zamindars present as should 
be most willing to contribute towards ransoming a despotic ruler from 
mock imprisonment, or purchase the future favour of an heir apparent 
by slavish gratification of his passion. . . ees 
Subadar was released, and in addition to the extorted favour, voluntari- 





* Clive purposely delayed entering Murshidabad after the battle of Plas- 
sey. He encamped at Madapur on 25th June, and then, instead of 
marching direct into the city, he diverged westward, to the French factory at 

Saly adabad He entered Murshidabad on 29th June. 
t I do not understand why Stewart says that no native writer charges 
Clive with complicity. 
t Sayer Mutakherin, Trans. IT, 
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ly conferred on his grandson the privilege of establishing a gunje, . 


granary, or market, productive of a considerable sayer revenue in the 
neighbourhhood of his new dwelling-place, henceforth denominated 
Mansurganj, or the Storehouse of the Victorious, in allusion to one of 
the titles of Siraj-ud-daula, as well as of the artful trick of pleasan- 
try in which he is supposed to have outwitted the craft of more 
experienced age. The average amount of this increase of the land 
rent of particular Zamindaris permanently established, and consolidat- 
ed. with other assessments, was Rs. 5,01,597.”—Grant’s Analysts, 


Fifth Report, p. 285. 

BHAGWANGOLAH.—Bhagwangolah is 19 miles north-east of 
Berhampore and about 12 from Murshidabad. It is an old 
village, and appears to be mentioned in the Ain under the name 
of Babhangolah, as one of the estates in Sarkar Mahmudabad., 
lt was an important place in the last century, as it was then 
on the Padma and was the port of Murshidabad. It is not 
now an attractive spot; but it is interesting from the circum- 
stance that Bishop Heber stopped there on 2nd August, 1824, 

We arrived at Bhagwangola,” he writes, “ between four and 
five, and stopped there for the night. I found the place very 
interesting and even beautiful; a thorough Hindu village, 
without either Europeans or Musulmans.’ Every place in 
Bengal where the good Bishop touched, is to me a sort 
of “Qadam  Rasul,” or “apostle’s footprint.” I like to 
think of his staying at Faridpur, and being driven along 
its pipal avenue; of his standing under the Bankipore 
Golah and discussing Italian poetry with Padre Guilio, &c 
So, one morning, I made a bicycle pilgrimage to Bhagwangolah. 
I travelled by the road, now metalled and in good order, and 
beautifully shaded in many parts by acacias, which Siraj-ud- 
daula must have used in his nocturnal flight, and over which 
Clive marched to Murshidabad, in April, 1758. I found that 
such glory as Bhagwangolah possessed in Heber’s time had 
nearly departed. It is no longer on the Padma, and its trade 
has, in consequence, much declined. At the time of the 
Bishop’s visit, the place was in danger of diluviation ; but since 
then the Ganges, which, though an ancient and holy river, is still 
a devious damsel and as skittish as “Miss in her teens,” has 
taken another idea, and left Bhagwangolah, and now flows several 
miles to the eastward. The only river now at Bhagwangolah 
is the Bhairab, which is also called the Kalkali, and is marked 
by that name in old maps: it communicates with the Padma 
during the rains. While watching some fishermen casting 
their nets, I saw a man standing in what appeared to be the 
deepest part of the channel. I was told that he was supported 
by submerged blocks of masonry from a_ ruined indigo 
factory, and that he was fishing. The fish choose the blocks 
for depositing their eggs on, and so it is a likely place for 
catching them. The high grassy mound commemorated by 
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the Bishop as forming an excellent dry walk, still exists. 
It forms part of the embankment which extends up to Lalita 
Kuri.* 

It was apparently at Bhagwangolah that Bishop Heber 
composed the pretty verses to his wife which appear in the 
Journal. A few pages further on, we come to the “Evening 
Walk in Bengal.” This, too, is pretty ; but I wish that he had 
found a better epithet for the dhatura thati that of “ broad.” 

‘“ While to this cooler air confest, 
The broad Dhatura bares her breast, 
Of fragrant scent and virgin white, 
A pearl around the locks of night. 

Perhaps he was thinking of “ bathukolpos,” but still the 
word “ broad” suggests only a Dutch Vrouw. Probably Bishop 
Heber was not aware that the # in Dhatura is short in Bengali, 
and that the word is pronounced by the natives almost as a 
dissyllable (Dhatitira, or dhatra). 

We now return to the west side of the river. 

KIRITKONA.—This is the place marked in Rennell as 
Teretcoona.+ It derives its name from the tradition that the 
crown (Kirt) of Kali’s head fell here. The place is also 
called Kireteshwari. General Cunningham, Archeological 
Reports, VIII, 148, gives a list that he got at Bakeshwar of 
all the places where portions of Kali’s body fell. There are 
48 of them, and Kirit Kona is the 20th on the list, There are 
several temples at the place, but they are almost deserted. 
The place was renowned in the time of the Nawabs, and con- 
sidered not inferior in importance to Kalighat. Its decline 
has followed on the decline of Murshidabad. The fact of its 
prosperity in Muhammadan times is sufficient to refute the 
idle stories about Murshid Quli pulling down all the temples 
within four miles of Murshidabad, for Kirft Kona is not more 
than three miles from the city. The tale, in its original form, 
is even more preposterous, for, in Gladwin’s translation of the 
Muhammadan narrative, and in Stewart, the prohibitory distance 
is given as four days. Murshid Quli is said to have been so 
rigid in his administration of the law, that he put his own 
son to death for some transgression, The people of Murshida- 
bad appear to know nothing of the story ; but it may be true, 
as it refers to the time when he was in the Deccan, and before 
he came to Murshidabad. There, it is commonly said, that he 
had no son. The first title which Aurangzeb conferred on 
Murshid Quli, was an enviable one. He called him “ Kar Talab 
Khan,’ “ The labour-loving lord.” : 





* Properly Lalita Kunda, the pool of Lalita, 
t Kirit is etymologically the same as the French: créte, or English 
crest. 
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AzIMGANJ—This is the residence of a number of Jains. 
It probably derives its name from Prince Azim-us-Shan, the 
syandson of Aurangzeb. It is stated in the Statistical Account 
that the Jains took farms of the fisheries in order to prevent the 
gsh from being caught. I doubt whether this is correct. The 
gsual account is that they got them rent-free from Rani Bhawani. 

BARANAGUR.—This is famous as the place where Rani Bha- 
wani spent the last years of her life, and where she died. She 
built some remarkable temples here. In size or shape they are 
ordinary enough, but two of them are “richly ornamented with 
terra cotta tiles, each containing a figure or group of Hindu 
cods very excellently modelled and in perfect preservation.” 
~ These temples were first brought to notice by Mr. Livesay, 
the Executive Engineer. They are not very old, for Rani 
Bhowani probably had them executed near the end of 
her life (hence their incompleteness), and she did not die till 
about 1795. 

Rani Bhowani is a heroine among the Bengalis, and is 
especially admired by gift-loving Brahmans. She was born 
at Chatingram, in the Bogra district, and became the wife of 
Ram Kanth, of the Nattore family. The rise of this family 
has been described by Kissory Chand Mittra, in an article in 
this Review called the Rajahs of Rajshaye. It is said that 
one Kamdeva had three sons, Ram Jiban, Raghunandan and 
Vishnu Ram ; Raghunandan became Naib Kanungo and acquired 
favour with Murshid Quli by putting the Kanungo’s seal to the 
accounts which he was submitting to the Emperor, The story 
however is apocryphal, and is differently told in the “ Riyaz.” 
There we learn that it was Jai Narain, the younger brother of 
Darp Narain of-Putiya, who put the seal to the accounts. 

Grant’s account of the rise of the family is as follows; and 
it may be noted that it agrees with the account in the Riyaz, 
about the suicide of the old proprietor of Rajshaye, Udai 
Narain :— 

* Rajshaye, the most unwieldy, extensive zamindari of Bengal, or 
perhaps in India, intersected in its whoie length by the Great Ganges, 
or lesser branches, with many other navigable rivers and fertilising 
waters, producing within the limits of its jurisdiction at least four- 
fifths of all the silk, raw or manufactured, used in, or exported from 
the effeminated, luxurious empire of Hindustan, with a superabund- 
ance of all the other richest productions of nature and art to be 
found in the warmer climates of Asia, fit for commercial purposes; en- 
Closing in its circuit, and benefited by the industry and population of the 
overgrown capital of Murshidabad, the principal factories of Kassim- 
bazar, Bauliah, Kumarkhali, &c,, and bordering on almost all the other 
great provincial cities, manufacturing towns, or public markets of 
the Subahs was conferred in 1725, being little more than 30 years 
antecedent to the British conquest, on Ram Jivan, a Brahman, ac- 


tually the first of the present family vested in the office of farming- 
collector of the district ; and who, having adopted for heir his supposed 
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grandson Ram Kanth, husband of the yet reported to be living Raj; 
Bhowani, procured a nomination of the same zamindari succession 
for the former, on whose death it devolved eventually, or more pro- 
petly by priestcraft, on the latter, under forms of pretended right. 

The revolution in the family occupancy of this princely jurisdiction. 
happened about the period just mentioned, when the line of Udaj 
Narain, the more ancient possessor of the greater part of the whole 
territory, became extinct in his own person by suicide, and that of Sita. 
Ram in Bhusna was for ever proscril:ed, as being refractory to the 
authority of Government.”— Grant's Analysis, Fifth Report, p. 267. 

Ram Kanth, the husband of Rani Bhowani, died in 1748, and 
her son-in-law, Raghu Nath, died about ten years afterwards, 
Ram Krishna was her adopted son ; but she seems to have kept 
the zamindari in her own hands. Ram Krishna, it is said, was 
a devotee, and did not look after worldly matters. Rani Bhow4ni 
is said to have lived as a widow for forty-seven years; in that 
case, her death must have occurred about 1795. It will be 
seen that Grant doubted whether she was not dead when he was 
writing (1788). The Rani being a secluded woman, and having 
left Nattore and gone to live in a somewhat solitary place 
on the banks of the Bhagirathi, it was not easy to know 
whether she was alive or not. 

SAGARDIGHI.—This tank is about three-quarters of a mile 
in length and is the largest in the district, It is said to have 
been dug by Rajah Mahipal. The peculiarity about it asa 
Hindu’s tank is, that its length is from east to west, whereas 
according to Buchanan, all Hindu tanks are dug from north 
to south. Curiously enough, the second largest tank in the 
district is said to have been dug by a Muhammadan, and its 
length is from north to south This is the Shaikh’s Dighi, 
near Mirzapur Police Station. Its pakars, or banks, are much 
higher than those of the Sagardighi, but perhaps this is due to 
their not having been so long exposed to the weather. It is 
probably not so old, by five centuries, as Sagardighi. 

Tradition says that, after Rajah Mahipal had excavated the 
tank, the water would not rise. He was told in a dream that 
if a potter named Sagar went into the middle of the excava- 
tion and struck a blow with a mattock, the water would rise. 
He sent for Sagar, who agreed to make the trial, provided that 
the people of the countryside were assembled to witness it, 
and that a canoe was placed handy for him to escape by. 

This was agreed to, and Sagar went into the middle and 
struck one blow, whereupon the water rushed up with such 
rapidity as to drown both him and his canoe. The tank isa 
bare and uninviting looking sheet of water, somewhat irregu- 
lar in shape, and unbeautified by trees or ghats. The villa- 
gers regard it with dread, and do not cast nets in it, or bathe 
in it. They do not even speak well of its water. They pre- 
fer that of the Laskhardighi which is south west of Sagardighi 
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and about half its size. It is probably named after the 
Muhammadan who gave his name to Lashkarpore pargana, 
on the banks of the Padma, It is, perhaps, as well that the 
villagers do not bathe in the Sagardighi, for it contains several 
alligators. Sagardighi is a station on the Nalhati_ railway, 
and the tank lies south of the line and parallel to it. It is 
interesting to find that the village on the east bank is known 
by the name of Santoshpur.* Though Mahipal dug the tank, 
his palace .was not on its banks, but at some distance to the 
north-east, near a place called Hookarhat. There is a village 
in that neighbourhood which is called Mahipal. 
BHADRAPUR.—This place lies W. S. W. from Sagardighi, and 
is no longer in the Murshidabad district. It is in pargana 
Dhawa, and in the district of Birbhum. Bhadrapur is famous as 
having been the birthplace of the unfortunate Nanda Kumar. 
It was not the original residence of his family. They belonged 
to Jarur, S. W. of Jangipur, but his great grandfather, Ram 
Gopal, married at Bhadrapur and settled there. Nanda Kumar’s 
father was Padma Lall Rai. He had a silk business, but no 
zamindari, it is said. The family house still exists, but is in a 
dilapidated condition. Nanda Kumar adorned it witha lofty 
temple, but it was thrice struck by lightning, and is now a 
ruin, It has terra cotta carvings resembling those on Rani 
Bhawani’s temple at Baranagar. The family is now represented 
by Kumar Durga Nath Roy, who is descended from the daugh- 
ter of Nanda Kumar, who was married to Jagat Chand, ‘The 
name of Raja Guru Das the son of Nanda Kumar, and the 
date 1181 (1774-75) are written on an old beam in the upper 
storey of the house. Near at hand there are two fine tanks, one 
made by Raja Guru Das and the other by his wife Rani Jagadam- 
ba. The family has lost most of its old papers, and it is said 
they were destroyed many years ago, when the house was 
sacked by a cosharer. There is, however, a long letter in Nanda 
Kumar’s handwriting and addressed to his brother, Radha 
Krishna Rai, It is interesting, both on account of its having 
been written by him, and as a specimen of Bengali when the 
language was not fully formed, for it abounds in Persian words, 
The letter was evidently penned in great agitation, and adjures 
Radha Krishna, over and over again, to get a letter written to 
one Hidayat Ula, by Surjya Narain Mozamdar, to the effect 
that a compromise will be effected, and that he is not to harass 





® See J. A. S. B. XLIV, 290, for an account of a Santosh in Dinajpur 


and its connection with Mahipal 
+ This is probably a mistake. The native life of Nanda Kumar, published 


in Sir J. Stephen’s book on Impey. p. 274, mentions that Padma Lall was 
Amil, 7. e. Collector of parganas Fath Singh (in Murshidabad), Ghora Ghat 
and Satsikka (in Bardwan), ' , 
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Nanda Kumar. The writer says he arrived four days ago, anq 
has had nothing to eat since, and has not even been able to wash 
his face. He implores his brother to gird up his loins and help 
him, and to have a letter despatched so that it may reach by 
the third of Bhadra. Ifit does not, he (Nanda Kumar) will be 
a dead man. The letter is dated 31 Srawan; but unfortunate. 
ly neither the year nor the place of writing ‘is mentioned. It 
seems that it was the custom then to put these particulars Only 
on the envelope, and here this is wanting. His descendant’s ides 
was that it was his last letter, and referred to his approaching 
execution. But this is impossible, for 31 Srawan of the Bengali 
year (1181), which corresponds to 1775, was 14th August, and 
3 Bhadra the 18th idem. Now Nanda Kumar was hanged 
on the morning of Saturday the 5th August 1775. The fact 
is, the letter refers to a much earlier period of Nanda Kumar’s 
life. Light is thrown upon it by the. following passage from the 
native life of Nanda Kumar, which Sir James Stephen has 
published, It is the work of an enemy, but probably many of its 
statements are correct. The writer says :— 

“About that time he (Nanda Kumar) borrowed Rs. 2,000 from Mir 
Hoobut Vila, an inhabitant of Hooghly. He was soon recalled from 
his ‘post, and after having settled his account at Murshidabad, he 
went to Hooghly in search of a subsistence, while Mahomed Bey Khan 
was Faujdar there. While he was there Mir Hoobut Ulla set piadas 
Mohasil (on guard) upon him for his debt of Rs. 2,000, and confined 
him closely for five days ; during all that time he never drank nor ate, 
nor performed any of the natural evacuations. At last by the assist- 
ance of Shaikh Rustam, the father of Kamal Uddin Khan, he procured 
a certain person, an inhabitant of Pertabpur,* to be his bail for a li- 
mited time of 15 days and obtained his liberty, and having taken up to 
Chandernagore shawls to the value of Rs. 2,¢00, he sold them for 
Rs, 1,200, Rs. 1,000 of which he gave the man who was his bail, and 
keeping Ks. 200 to himself, absconded from Hooghly for the remain- 
der of the debt, which was Rs. 1,000, and went to Murshidabad. After 
some time Mahomed Yar Bey Kaan was displaced from the Fauzdari 
of Hooghly, and Hidayat Ali Khan put in his place, At that time 
Nanda Kumar had liberty to pay his respects to the Nawab Siraj-ud 
Daula,” &c. &c. 

I have little doubt that the Hoobut Ulla of this account is the 
Hidayat Ula of Nanda Kumar’s letter, though possibly Hidayat 
Ali, the Faujdar, or magistrate, may be the person meant. But 
I feel certain that the letter refers to this episode in Nanda 
Kumar’s career, and was written from Hooghly. This explains 
how the writer could expect an answer by 3 Bhadra, It would, 
I think, have been impossible for a qasid to convey a letter 
written on 31 Srawan to Bhadrapur from Calcutta, so that an 








® There is a village called Pertabpur or Pratappur in Murshidabad ; it 
is on the Bhairab, and is south of Hariharpara Police Station, But there is 
also a Pertabpur in the town of Hooghly, and this is probably the place 
meant, 
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answer might be received by 3 Bhadra. As the incident seems 
to have occurred in Siraj-ud-daula’s reign, the letter probably 
belongs to August, 1756. The agitation of the writer is in 
strong contrast to the calmness which he exhibited on the 
scaffold nineteen years later. 

The oldest document among the family papers is a bond 
civen by the French Council of Chandernagore to one Dulal 

Sarkar for Rs. 7,029-8, for merchandise supplied to their ships. 
It is dated, 17th February, 1755, and is signed by De Leyrit 
(afterwards Chief of Pondicherry), Renaud, Sinfray and others. 
Nanda Kumar probably got this document in the old days, 
when he was governor (Faujdar) of Hooghly for the Nawab. 
Sinfray was the Frenchman who afterwards fought bravely 
against us at Plassey, The form of his signature shows that 
Colonel Malleson is wrong in writing his name as St. Fray.* 
There are three Sanads written in beautiful Persian characters. 
The first is dated 9 Jalus,f 1181 (1768 , and confers the title of 
Rao on Kebal Krishna (a brother of Nanda Kumar, and the rank 
of a commander of 500 with 200 horse. ‘he second is of the 
same year, and confers on Jagat Chand (Nanda Kumar’s son-in- 
law) the title of Rai, and the rank of a commander of 1,000 with 
500 horse. The third is dated 10 Jalus, 1182 (1759) and confers 
on Gour Das (Nanda Kumar’s son) the title of Rai Bahadur, the 
right to have a fringed palanquin and a kettledrum, and the 
rank of a commander of 3,000 with 2,oo0 horse. In the first two 
sanads we find the word zat, z.e. personal rank, used, and 
in all of them we see that the number of horsemen allowed is 
less than the nominal title. This confirms Mr. Blochmann’s 
remark in his ’Ain (translation, p. 241), where he says that a 
commander of 5,000 was NOf BeseseaePy at the head of a contin- 
gent of 5,000 men. 

When Warren Hastings. was undergoing his trial in West- 
minster Hall, he employed a Mr. George Nesbit Thompson 
to “collect the suffrages” of the people of India regard- 
ing his administration. Mr. Thompsou was engiged in this 
work in 1788, and got the permission of the Governor- 
General Cornwallis) to collect them through the district officers. 
The addresses and signatures were afterwards printed ; and, 
strangely enough, we find, among those who testify to Hastings’ 
love of justice, the name of Mahanand Roy, “ grandson of 
Maharajah Nandokumar, deceased.” I dare say there are 
persons prepared to argue that this shows that Nandakumar’s 
descendents did not consider that Hastings had anything to 
do with their ancestor’s fate. 





* Colonel Malleson is unfortunate in his corrections of Indian spellings, 
He has changed Mir Madan into Mir Madfo, and Chandernagore into 
Chandranagur, instead of into Chandannagar, 

t The year of the reign, 
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GHIASABAD.—This is on the right, or west, bank of the 
Bhagirathi, about five miles above Azimganj. Thereisa tomb 
here which may be that of a king of Gaur, but is more pro- 
bably the tomb of a Muhammedan saint.* 

GANKAR.—This is an old village in the Jangipur sub-division, 
and gives its name to the largest pargana, the area being 434 
square miles. It has occurred to me that Gankar+ may be 
the place mentioned by Minhaj-i-Saraj in the Tabakat Nasiri, 
as that to which Ghiassuddin made a road from Gaur, He 
apparently calls it Lakhnor, but no such place can be found, 
and probably the word is a copyist’serror. Gankar might easily 
be altered into Lakhnor in copying, and the direction and dis- 
tance correspond with the account. The place was clearly of 
importance in old times. There is a pillar in it which may be 
Buddhist, but is more probably Muhammedan. It is about 
two feet above the ground, but there is no inscription visible, 
Sir Alexander Cunningham suggests that Kankjol is Lakhnor 
He thinks that one of the day’s marches would be taken up in 
crossing the Ganges, but if Stewart’s version of the passage in 
the Tabakat be correct, there would be no river to cross, for the 
fort of Gaur was on the west side of the river. 

It was near Gankar, at a place called Chandpara, that the 
famous Husain Shahf first came into notice, Chandpara lies 
some distance to the S. E. of Gankar and the Mirzapur Police 
station, and a little to the west of the silk filature of Gadhi. 
The Riyaz, p. 132, tells us that Husain Shah came to Chand- 

ur, in the Réarh, with his father and brother, and married the 
Oazi’s daughter. His father’s name was Ashraf, and pro- 
bably the pargana Ashraf Bhag, in the Jangipur subdivision, de- 
rives its name fromhim. The local tradition is that Husain Shah 
was originally a herd-boy in the service of a brahman, and 
on this account they call him “ Rakhal Badshah,” “ the Shepherd 





* I suggested, in a communication to the Asiatic Society, that the tomb 
was perhaps that of Bahadur, or Ghiassuddin. But I have since then 
seen the representative of the Khadim, or guardian of the shrine. He has 
now left the place, and is in the humble position of a tailor, He had no 
papers, and was very ignorant ; but he gave the family tradition, that the 
tomb was that of a saint. The title Ghiassuddin Sultan Ahl-i-Qaresh, does 
not appear to be that of any king of Gaur. When Captain Layard visited 
the place in 1853, he was told that the tomb was that of a king of Gaur, 
but he doubted the fact.—A. S. B. Proceedings for September 1853, p. 577. 

+ Mr. Blochmann and Major Raverty suggest the Lakarakunda of 
Rennell, which is about 25 miles S. W. of Suri. But this can hardly be 
the place, for its real name, as Mr. Whitmore informs me, is Nakarakunda, 
or wolf-cave. It is curious that there is a village called Lahankar near 
Gankar. 

t He is called Sharif Makki, a nobleman of Mecca (?) According to 
the translator of the Sayer, a Sharif is the son of a Saiyidani, or female 
descendant of the Prophet, be his father who he may,— Sayer, Tr. p, 122 0: 
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King.” His master is said to have foretold his future great- 
ness, from seeing him asleep in the field, while a cobra with ex- 
panded hood was screening him from the sun. This is a 
common legend, and is told of the founder of the Nattore 
family and of many others. It is more poetical, but less vera- 
cious, than the portent which announced that Lord Somers 
would one day be Chancellor. Lord Campbell tells us how, when 
Somers was a boy and was under the care of an aunt, “the 
good lady walking with him in her hand amongst her poultry, 
a beautiful roost-cock flew upon his curly head, and, while 
perched there, crowed three times very loudly.” Tradition goes 
on to say that, when Husain Shah became Sultan of Gaur, 
he rewarded his old master by giving him the estate of Chand- 
para at the quit-rent of one ana. Hence the name Ekana 
Chandpara, which the village bears to this day. Husain Shah 
was a usurper, and cut his way to the throne by defeating and 
killing his master Muzaffar Shah. But he was, perhaps, the 
best king that Bengal ever had, and is the only one of the 
Gaur kings still held in remembrance for his good deeds. 
Among other things he is said to have made a road all the way 
to Jagannath. The story is that, when he conquered Orissa, he 
insisted on entering the temple at Puri, and in getting a sight of 
the idol. The god was wroth, and announced his speedy 
death. To avert the curse, Husain Shah constructed a magni- 
ficent road for pilgrims, with tanks at every stage, This so 
pleased the god that he recalled his curse and gave him long 
life. The road traverses the R4rh from north to south and is still 
in use. It is known as the Badshahi Rasta, * and there are 
numerous tanks alongside of it. In one part of the road I saw 
the picturesque remains of—an old bridge over the Dwarika, 
with wild roses growing all about it. Near here is a mosque 
erected by Saiyid Ali Matwali, dated 1038 (1629). 

It is remarkable that some of the best of our Indian rulers 
have been usurpers : witness Husain Shah, Sher Shah, Aurangzeb, 
Alivardi Khan, Hyder Ali. The same thing has happened in 
other countries, for I suppose that the Regent Murray and 
Cromwell were about the best rulers the people ever had. But 
I think India is the best exemplification of the fact, probably be- 
cause usurpers have been more frequently successful there, Per- 
haps there is something consoling to ourselves in this. The 
manner in which our:Indian Empire has been built up may not 
be defensible, but the results to the subjects have been at least 
as beneficial as the usurpations of Husain Shah and Ali. 


vardi. 





* It passes Gankar and Mirzapur, and there is a magnificent tank not far 
off. Perhaps Husain Shah only improved Ghiassuddin’s road. 
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JANGIPUR—The proper name of this place is said to be 
Jahangi:pur, which is derived from its having been founded by 
Jahangir. There is, in the Nizamat office records, a letter of 
1773, addiessed to Mr. Henchman, Collector of Jahangirpur. 
It was formerly a great place for silk ; but now the trade has 
fallen off, and much of the town has been swept away by the 
river. The subdivision is on the right bank, at Raghunathganj, 
The northern end of this is called Balighat, and is said to be 
named after the poet Valmiki. An ancient banian tree is sup- 
posed to mark the spot where he used to bathe. In Balighat 
there is an old mosque with an inscription saying that it was 
built by Saiyid Qasim and containing the chronogram== 


AY ved v5 


This gives 968, or 1561 A. D., as the date. If this is correct, 
the mosque is perhaps the oldest building in the district, 
Certainly it is much older than anything in the city of 
Murshidabad. Possibly Saiyad Qasim gave his name to 
Qasimbazar. I am told that he is descended from a famous 
saint, named Saiyid Shah Martazanand, whose tomb is at 
Suti In modern titnes, perhaps the most interesting thing 
about Jangipur is that Sir Ashley Eden was once stationed 
there. It appears that he transferred the sub-division from 
Aurangabad to Jangipur in 1856. 

North of jangipur is Gheria, celebrated for two battles, 
one between Alivardi Khan and Sarfaraz in 1740, and the 
other between the English under Major Adams and the troops 
of Mir Qasim in August, 1763, The place has now been much 
diluviated ; and the shrine of Ghias Khan, the general of 
Alivardi, has fallen into the river.* 


H. BEVERIDGE, 





© The Statistical Account speaks of an Urdu poem in Ghids Khan’s 
honour, but the only thing I have been able to procure, is a poor song 
in Musalman bengali, 
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Note on Sarkars Lakhnauti or Jinnatabad, and Tandah or Audambar or 


Audner. 


The list of estates given in the Ain Akbari, p. 395, as belonging to 
Sarkar Jinnatabad is somewhat perplexing. Most of them belong 
to the modern districts of Maldah and Dinajpur ; and it is commonly 
said that the Sarkar lay entirely to the north and east of the Ganges. 
But one estate seems certainly to belong to the west side. This is 
Hindwi, which is apparently the Hindwa of the Statistical Account 
of Bengal, XIV, 378, and the Hendooa of Rennell, Map IX, Bengal 
and Behar. Pakaur is doubtful, for Tieffenthalar spells it Nagor, and 
we knoW that Rajmahal, (Agmahal) and Kankjol belonged to Sarkar 
Tandah. But Mahinagar* may be the place on the west side of 
the Bhagirathi and above Murshidabad, and Ghiaspur may be the 
place of that name in Murshidabad, though there was also a suburb 
of Gaur called Ghiaspur. 


Several places mentioned in the Ain under Jinnatabad, are entered 
by Grant (Fifth Report, p. 379), as being in the Faujdari of Rajmahal, 
e. g. Bazars Qadim and Jaaid, and Gangamahat. But this does not 
prove anything, as the Faujdari extendec across the river. Pargana 
Kankjol occurs both in the Sonthal Parganas and in Maldah and 
Dinajpur. Perhaps the proximity of Tandah and Gaur to one another 
made a division of territory difficult. It may also be that Jinnatabad, 
being a sort of royal Sarkar or Crown propeity, was made to include 
Sayer rights, z. é., fisheries and other miscellaneous sources of revenue. 
Hindwa is described as a Sayer; Sangdwar may perhaps mean the 
Rajmahal quarries, and Mahinagar may have been a fishery, as its 
name imports. Haweli Akra may be Okra, which is an old name 
for Nadiya. One of the estates mentioned in the ’Ain is Khizrpur. I 
have no doubt that this is the same word as Kidderpore, and indeed, 
Tieffenthaler spells it Chederpour. It is also marked as Kidderpour 
in Rennell’s Atlas; No. XV, near Ecbarpour. The name is derived 
from Khwajah Khizr,f 2. e. Elijah, and has nothing to do with Colonel 
Kyd. There are several Kidderpores in Murshidabad, one being east 
of Berhampore and near the silk filature of Narainpur. The derivation 
of the Calcutta Kidderpore from Colonel Kyd is of a piece with the 
derivation of Chanak, z. e. Barrackpore, from Charnock, which has 
been exploded by Sir Henry Yule. To the arguments used by him, 
I may add that there is a Chanak in Pargana Bahrol, Thana Kalian- 
ganj, in Murshidabad. It lies north of Nabagram. I suppose that 
the name comes from Chanakya, the brahman statesman and aphorist. 
Tandah must, in old times, have been on the west side of the Ganges, 
for we know that that river once flowed under the western ramparts 
of Gaur, All the estates mentioned in it in the "Ain, seem to belong 
to the west side of the Ganges, except Tandah itself. It is noteworthy 
that there was another Tandah in Sarkar Jaunpur (’Ain, 447), and that 
both were known by the name Khaspur Tandah. See ’Ain 1. c. and 


Rennell’s Memoir, p. 58. 





and 


There is, however, a pargana, or a fishery of this name in Purneah 
Maldah. 


+ Khizr is a sort of mythological personage, made up of different 
Rabbinical fables concerning Eliazer, the servant of Abraham, and the 
prophet Elijah, on which are ingrafted the chivalrous legends respecting 


St. 
city 


— Heber’s Narrative. 


George. They believe him to have attended Abraham, in which capa- 
he drank of the fountain of youth, which gave him immortality,” 
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As I have mentioned Gaur in this Note, I take the Opportunity to 
refer the reader to a Curious account of that city in Fanny Parkes? 
“ Wanderings of a Pilgrim.” The account was furnished to her bya 
Mr. Chambers, and mentions that the initials M. V. and the date 1683 
were seen by him, inscribed on a brick in the old Minar. Mr. Chambers 
thought the initials must have been those of some gentleman from 
Holland or Portugal. But it is not improbable that they were those of 
an English lady—Susannah Vanacker—the wife of Mr, Hedges, who 
visited Gaur with him on 16th May 1683, (See Hedges’ Journal, p. 89). 
The S. may have been mistaken for an M, 














ArT. II—THE MANAGEMENT OF ANIMALS IN 
THE CALCUTTA ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 


A Hand-book of the Management of Animals in Captivity in 
Lower Bengal. By Ram Bramha Sany4l, Superintendent of 
the Zoological Gardens, Calcutta. Published under the Autho- 
rity of the Committee for the Management of the Zoological 
Gardens, Calcutta, Calcutta: Printed at the Bengal Secre- 
tariat Press, 1892. 


ROM time immemorial, almost all the nations of the Globe 
have evinced more or less interest in the collection and 
exhibition of rare and little-known exotic animals. Among 
the nations of antiquity, the Romans were the foremost in 
respect of their passion for making zoological collections. In 
modern times, every civilised community takes an interest in 
making such collections, as sources of recreation, as well as 
instruction, to its members. In some countries of Europe and 
America the State, or the Sovereign, has for centuries deemed 
it a part of its duty to organise and maintain State-aided insti- 
tutions of this kind. The French Government maintains, in 
the Jardin des Plantes at Paris, one of the finest of such collec- 
tions in existence, and the Government of United Germany 
supports the Imperial Zoological Gardens in the Thier-Garten 
at Berlin. Similarly the capitals of other European countries, 
such as Vienna, St. Petersburg, Amsterdam and Hamburgh, 
boast of more or less perfect establishments of this kind, or- 
ganised and maintained at the expense of their respective 
Governments. 

Before the establishment of the Zoological Society of Lon- 
don, the English Government had, from very remote times, 
maintained a collection of living animals, of which the principal 
attractions were some lions, at the Tower of London, and this 
national State-maintained institution had been, for centuries, 
one of the standing sights of the British metropolis, and conti- 
nued to be so till 1826. In that year, however, an active and 
enthusiastic band of naturalists, headed by Sir Stamford 
Raffles, joined together and founded the Zoological Society of 
London, for, to quote the words of its charter, “the introduc- 
tion of new and curious subjects of the Animal Kingdom,” 
“but which, as may be gathered from the Annual Reports of 
the Council and from other documents, meant not only. the 
temporary introduction of animals for the purpose of satisfying 
curiosity about their external characters and structure, but also 
the permanent domestication of foreign animals which might 
become of value to man, either for their utility in adding to 
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our food-supplies, or for the pleasure they afforded by their 
beauty.” Tothe gardens and menagerie of this Society in 
Regent’s Park, His Majesty King William the Fourth, in 1831 
was graciously pleased to present the Tower Menagerie ; and 
the “ lions ” at the London Tower were thenceforth transferred 
to their new abode in Regent’s Park, so that the present Lon: 
don Zoological Gardens may be said to be, in a manner, the 
lineal continuation of the old menagerie at the Tower, which 
belonged to the Crown. The Sovereigns of England had also, 
from remote times, maintained a Royal Menagerie in Windsor 
Park, which the same monarch, however, had also very liberally 
presented to the Zoological Society of London in the preced- 
ing year, 1830. In America, the Government of the United 
States maintains a fine collection of living animals in the 
menagerie at the Central Park, New York, which is subject to 
the control of the board of the Department of Public Parks. It 
had also proposed to found a similar institution in connection 
with the United States National Museum at Washington. 

In Australia, the various Acclimatisation Societies that have 
been founded in the principal towns of that colony for the 
purpose of introducing exotic animals into the country, main- 
tain well-organised Zoological Gardens, which include speci- 
mens, not only of the Malayo-Australian fauna, but also of 
animals from other quarters of the Globe. Of such institutions, 
the most notable are those of Melbourne, Adelaide and Sydney, 

Oriental petentates, too, have, time out of mind, displayed a 
similar passion for making such collections, and have main- 
tained menageries, not only for the purpose of gratifying the 
sight-seeing curiosity of their subjects, but also for that of 
ministering to their own penchant for witnessing wild-beast 
fights. Before the establishment of the Calcutta Zoological 
Gardens, the only independent sovereign in this country who 
maintained a menagerie of any note was the King of Oude,* 
who flourished some time about the second decade of the pre- 
sent century ; and Bishop Heber, who travelled through Upper 
India in 1825, has, in his interesting “ Marrative of a Journey 
through Upper India, given very vivid descriptions of the 
Royal menagerie at Lucknow and of the animals contained 
therein. His descendant, Wajid Ali Shah, who was afterwards 
deposed by the Marquis of Dalhousie, seemed to have inherit- 
ed this passion from his royal ancestor, for he indulged in his 
passion for collecting wild beasts from all parts of the world 
to an extent unknown among Oriental sovereigns. Not only 
did he maintain one of the most perfect menageries in India, 





© Ghazi-ud-Din Haidar, the first King of Oude, was then reigning, He 
died in 1827, and was succeeded by his son, who reigned under the title of 


King Nasur-ud-Din Haidar. ) 
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but his fondness for wild animals was such that it was written 
after his death, that he would sit for hours together near a par- 
ticular cage, watching the movements and habits of its inmate. 
His zoological collection was, as regards the number of ani- 
mals exhibited in it, though not for the variety of their 
species, unrivalled in India, and it was of such an extensive 
character that, when, after Nawab Wajid Ali Shah’s death, it 
was put to the hammer, under the orders of Lieutenant-Colonel 
W. F. Prideaux, the Governor-General’s Agent under Act XIX 
of 1887, the sale lasted for several days, commencing with 
Thursday, the 15th November, 1887, and the auctioneer’s cata- 
logue, simply mentioning the lots of animals of each species, 
extended over a goodly number of pages. Towards the latter 
half of the last century, Tippu Sultan, King of Mysore, main- 
tained a collection of Bengal tigers, not as zoological curiosities, 
but for the strange and inhuman purpose of making them play 
the part of his executioners, condemned criminals being fre- 
quently thrown to these ferocious beasts, who used to maul 
them to death. When, after the storming of Seringapatam, 
during the third Mysore War, the victorious British troops 
entered that city, they found several of these wild beasts 
chained to the pillars of his palace, and discovered the heart- 
sickening traces of Tippu’s inhuman mode of punishing crimi- 
nals. 

At the present moment, almost all the leading independent 
and feudatory native Chiefs and wealthy zemindars throughout 
India maintain more or less perfect collections of a similar kind, 
Similarly, the Municipal Corporations of the Presidency towns 
of Madras and Bombay, and of Lahore and Kurrachee, support 
more or less complete menageries, at their own expense, 
in the towns under their control. ‘The zoological and 
ornithological collections in the People’s Park at Madras are 
very fair specimens and are frequently being added to. There 
are tigers, lions, cheetas, a black cheeta, hyenas, leopards, por- 
cupines, bears, a rhinoceros, and many other animals.” “To 
the east of the Victoria Gardens in Byculla at Bombay, a deer 
park has been made, three sides of which are enclosed by 
water, and the fourth by a high fence, for within these bounda- 
ries may be seen Sambhur (Cervus artstotelis) cheetul (Gazella 
bennettiz), black buck (Antelope cervicapra) and other species 
of deer, besides mzlgaz (Boselaphus tragocamelus) and bison 
(Bosfrontalis) ; all apparently happy and contented in their 
confinement. At the south end of the grounds are caged a 
collection of specimens of the wild denizens of the Indian 
jungle Here can be seen lions, tigers, panthers, bears (Ursus 
sp.) and the other inhabitants of the forest, forming altogether 
a motley, but most interesting and harmless, assemblage, 
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comfortably housed in roomy cages, well fed and well lookeq 
after, Adjoining is an aviary containing a collection of 
numerous birds, both native and exotic.” The only insti. 
tution of this kind in India, maintained by the British Indian 
Government previous to the establishment of the Calcutta 
Zoological Gardens, was the Viceregal Menagerie attached 
to the gubernatorial country-seat in the Barrackpore Park 
near Calcutta. It was in existence as far back as 1825, 
during the Governor-Generalship of Lord Amherst; for we 
find that Bishop Heber has, in his aforesaid work, given a 
graphic description of it. On the establishment of the Calcutta 
Zoological Gardens, however, it was, under the orders of Lord 
Lytton, the then Viceroy of India, amalgamated with the 
former collection, and the animals at Barrackpore were trans- 
ferred to their new abode at Alipore in April 1879. 

The project of establishing a Zoological Garden in Calcutta 
was mooted as far back as 1842, by Dr. McClelland, the Curator 
of the Bengal Asiatic Society’s Museum, who formulated a 
plea for its foundation in the pages of the “ Calcutta Journal 
of Natural History,’ for that year. But this scheme, as set 
forth in his article, did not attract any notice at the time. The 
subject was again taken up by an anonymous writer, and 
discussed in the pages of the “Calcutta Review” for 1866, 
in an article entitled “The Indian Museum and the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal.” In this article the writer advocated the 
establishment of a State-aided zoological collection in Calcutta, 
which would not only serve the purposes of a place of recrea- 
tion to the public, but also be a scientific institution where 
the habits and instincts of the brute creation might be observed 
and recorded, and exotic animals acclimatised. No notice, 
again, appears to have been taken, at the time, of this 
admirable proposal. In 1867, however, Dr. (now Sir) Joseph 
Fayrer, then President of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, for- 
mulated a scheme for the foundation of a Zoological Garden 
in the British Indian metropolis, and his proposal seems to 
have met with a favorable response from the Calcutta public, 
who promptly came forward and raised a large amount of 
money by subscription; but, as no suitable site for the 
location of the institution could be found at that time, the 
scheme was temporarily shelved. In 1873 Mr. Carl Louis 
Schwendler, electrician to the Government of India, and a 
gentleman well-known for his ardent love of natural history 
pursuits, again brought the subject forward and submitted 
a scheme for establishing a public vivarium, and for acclima- 
tising foreign vertebrates in Calcutta, to the Bengal Govern- 
ment and the Council of the Bengal Asiatic Society. A sub- 
committee, composed of the members of the Asiatic Society 
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of Bengal and of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society 
of India, was formed to consider Mr. Schwendler’s proposal ; 
but, as in 1867, the scheme was once again placed in abeyance, 
as no suitable site could be found. Mr. Schwendler’s sugges- 
tions were again taken up for consideration during the regime 
of Lord Northbrook ; and Sir Richard Temple, then Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, not only highly approved of the scheme, 
but adopted it. 

It was mainly through Sir Richard Temple’s liberal assis- 
tance and Mr. Schwendler’s warm advocacy, indomitable per- 
severance and determination, that the Calcutta Zoological 
Gardens became a /fazt accompli in 1875. The Government 
of Bengal liberally granted two tracts of land, situated on the 
sides of the Belvedere Road, south of the Zeerut Bridge, at 
Alipore, for the location of the institution, and sanctioned an 
annual grant of Rs. 20,000 for the purchase of animals and 
the maintenance of the gardens in a state of efficiency, and 
also appointed an Honorary Committee of Management to 
administer the affairs of the institution. To the menagerie, 
then in a state of infancy, Mr. Schwendler presented his 
private collection of animals, birds and reptiles, and these 
formed the nucleus of the splendid display of indigenous and 
exotic vertebrates which now adorns the Calcutta Zoological 
Gardens. It was on the Ist January, 1876, that the first 
sod was turned by H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, who was 
then in Calcutta; and the Calcutta Zoological Gardens were 
formally opened to the public on the 1st of May of the 
same year. Thus this institution, which was established, as 
is stated in the original prospectus issued in 1875, under the 
sanction of Government, for the purpose of developing and 
displaying the zoological wealth of the country, and for faci- 
litating the- acclimatisation, domestication, and breeding of 
animals, and improving ‘the indigenous breed of cattle and 
farm-stock, has now been in existence for sixteen years, 

In the eyes of both God and civilised man, we owe a res- 
ponsibility to the dumb creatures whom we bring from their 
native wilds and place in durance vile, in order to minister to 
our curiosity and instruction. It is our bounden duty not 
only to supply them with food and shelter, but, also to see 
that they are provided with proper accommodation for comfort ; 
that they get the diet which Nature has appointed for them, 
or, where that is difficult to procure, the nearest approach to it 
possible, and that they have ample space for exercise, and 
abundant air. The more complete the arrangements for their 
comfort, the roomier and airier the place in which they are 
confined, the more they are placed amidst surroundings resem- 
bling those of their native wildernesses, the happier and 
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healthier they will be, the longer they will live, and the Sreater 
will be the amount of the amusement and instruction to be 
derived from inspecting them and observing their habits and 
instincts. 

Since the gardens were established, the Managing Committee 
of the institution have not only tried, as far as lay in their 
power and their financial resources allowed, to discharge the 
duties above-mentioned, but have also attempted to carry out 
the objects set forth in the original prospectus with more or 
less success. They have adopted and introduced the latest 
improvements in menagerie-architecture, in order that the ani- 
mals under their charge may have commodious quarters, have 
called in the aid of medical science to cure them of the ills 
that brute-flesh is heir to, and, as far as practicable, have 
placed them amidst surroundings resembling those of their 
native haunts. 

The Zoological Society of London, during the earlier years 
of its existence, devoted much of its attention towards the 
breeding of exotic animals, and, with a view to carrying out this 
object, maintained a farm, which Professor Flower, C.B., LL.D. 
F.R.S., President of the Society, alluded to, in the following words, 
in his Address to the Society’s General Meeting, held in its 
Gardens on the 16th June 1887, to celebrate the Jubilee 
of Her Majesty Queen Victoria: “ Another. enterprise in 
which the Fellows of the Society were much interested in its 
early days, was the farm at Kingston, the special object of 
which was thus defined: ‘It will be useful in receiving ani- 
mals, which may require a greater range and more quiet than 
the Gardens at the Regent’s Park can afford. It is absolutely 
necessary for the purpose of breeding and rearing young ani- 
mals and giving facilities for observations on matters of physio- 
logical interest and research, and, above all, in making attempts 
to naturalise such .species as are hitherto rare or unknown in 
this country.’ The farm, however, apparently not fulfilling the 
objects expected of it, and being a source of expense which the 
Society could not then well afford, was gradually allowed to 
fall into neglect, and was finally abandoned in 1834.” 

In the same way one of the main objects set forth in the 
original scheme for the establishment of a zoological garden 
in Calcutta was the acclimatisation, domestication and breeding 
of animals; and the improvement of indigenous cattle and 
farm-stock. The Managing Committee of the Calcutta Zoolo- 
gical Gardens endeavoured to carry out the last-mentioned 
object by founding the nucleus of a Dairy Farm in the exten- 
sive and airy. Begumbari grounds opposite the Zoological 
Gardens, With a view to improving the native breeds of cattle 
and farm-stock in this country, they imported a stock of cattle, 
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consisting of nine heifers and one bull, from Australia, through 
the kind assistance of Albert A. C. Le Souef, Esq., Director of the 
Zoological and Acclimatisation Society of Melbourne. But the 
Committee was ultimately obliged to close the farm, as the cattle 
in it, along with various other valuable ruminants in the Gardens, 
were carried off by an outbreak of rinderpest, and also because 
the maintenance of this branch of the establishment entailed 
a heavy drain on the financial resources of the institution. 
Thus the Committee’s attempt to introduce foreign strains 
of cattle to infuse fresh blood into, and otherwise improve 
the indigenous breeds, failed miserably. 

Just as the London Zoological Society, in its olden days, 
removed its sick and otherwise disabled animals to its farm at 
Kingston-on-the-Thames, so the Calcutta Committee occasion- 
ally removes its animals, in case of an outbreak of plague 
among them, to places down the river Hooghly, to prevent 
them from being infected by the contagion. Thus we are 
informed that the Bantengs (Bos sondaicus, Miill) were removed 
to the Royal Botanical Gardens at Sibpur, on the other side 
of the river, and the Beisa Antelopes (Oryx beisa, Riipp) to 
a place some sixteen miles down the Hooghly, when rinder- 
pest broke out among the ruminants in the gardens. 

During the period of sixteen years during which the Calcutta 
Zoological Gardens have been in existence, the Committee 
of Management has acquired a great deal of experience in 
managing, in health and sickness, the various animals, both 
indigenous and exotic, that have, from time to time, been 
exhibited in it. The work under review, the title of which 
appears at the head of this article, and with a copy of which 
we have been favoured by the author, embodies this ex- 
perience, and sets forth the methods by which dumb creatures 
in captivity should be treated in health and sickness, and the 
best ways of providing them with comfortable accommodation 
and with the most suitable diet. The idea of writing the 
present work was suggested by His Honor the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, in his Resolution on the Report of the 
Honorary Committee for the Management of the Calcutta 
Zoological Gardens for the year 1888-89, published in the 
Calcutta Gazette of the 9th October, 1889, wherein he gave 
expression to the following opinion: “As the Zoological 
Gardens have now been.in existence for 13 years (since 1875-76), 
itis presumable that many events have taken place among 
the large number of animals, birds, etc., exhibited from time 
to time, which would be of interest to the scientific world and 
to persons interested in zoology; also, that considerable ex- 
perience must have been gained in the management of animals, 
birds, etc, in confinement, and their treatment in sickness, 
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which would be of practical use to the managing bodies of 
other zoological gardens and to individuals who have Private 
collections. Sir Steuart Bayley is strongly of opinion that 
it is incumbent on all persons who keep animals in Captivity 
to avoid, as far as possible, anything like cruelty (such as 
want of space, or air, proper food or cleanliness) in their 
treatment, and he recognises that the Zoological Gardens’ 
Managing Committee set an excellent example in this respect, 
He would venture to suggest that, from the records of the 
Committee and the recollections of their able Superintendent, 
it would be possible for them to produce a hand-book, which 
might be of great use to the numerous nobles and other 
persons who, on a smaller scale, keep collections of animals 
or birds in captivity.” 

A meeting of the Committee of Management was convened 
on the 2nd April, 1890, for the purpose of considering the 
suggestion embodied in the Lieutenant-Governor’s Resolution ; 
and, as the result of its deliberations, it recommended the 
appointment of a Sub-Committee for the purpose of giving 
effect to it. A Sub-Committee was accordingly formed ; and, 
after mature consideration, it drew upa plan for writing the 
suggested work, It is on the lines adopted by the Sub- 
Committee that the present hand-book has accordingly been 
prepared by Babu Ram Bramha Sanyal, the able Superinten- 
dent of the Gardens, under the supervision of Mr. C. E, 
Buckland, C,S., one of the members of the Committee. For 
the purpose of writing this work, the author, as he informs 
us in the preface, has had to prosecute a good deal of origi- 
nal research, in the shape of examining the collection of the 
vertebrata in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, for the purpose of 
identifying the little-known forms. 

The work consists of two parts, preceded by an admirably 
drawn up table of contents, containing a list of all the species 
of animals that have been exhibited in the Gardens up to 
the present time, classified under their respective orders, 
families, genera and species. The first part treats of the 
mammalia and the second of the aves, or birds, The reptilia, 
which would have formed the third part of the present work, 
could not be included in it; for the author informs us 
that, ‘‘as a considerable portion of it was already in type 
when we commenced the New Reptile House, we did not, 
after all, think it worth while waiting longer to incorporate 
the reptiles in the present edition. ” 

The work has been drawn up on an admirable and exhaustive 

lan, for, under the heading of each species of animal, its nom- 
enclature, both scientific and vernacular, and habitat are first 
given; in the next place the length of its life in captivity 
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in the Gardens ; then its treatment in health; then its 
treatment in sickness, and, last of all, the observations made 
‘1 the Gardens on its habits and instincts, supplemented, in 
some cases, by a list of the authorities who may be con- 
sulted for further information regarding it. 
Under the heading of treatment in health, suggestions, 
based upon experiences gained in the Gardens, as to the 
best way of housing, feeding and transporting animals in 
captivity, as well as remarks regarding their breeding in the 
Calcutta Zoo, are given, With reference to housing animals 
in captivity, it may be observed that the old idea of keeping 
captive wild animals in small cramped cages and dens still 
prevails in this country among Indian chiefs and nobles who 
maintain menageries ona miniature scale. Even in England, 
this idea, inherited from the Tower Menagerie and the various 
itinerant wild-beast shows, prevailed, even in such an excellent 
and well-managed institution as the Zoological Socicty of 
London during its earlier years, for Professor Flower observes : 
“One of the greatest improvements which have been gradually 
effected in the Gardens in recent years is the erection of 
larger, more commodious, and more substantial buildings for the 
accommodation of the animals than those that existed before. 
A few examples will suffice to illustrate the successive steps 
that have been taken in this direction. The primary habita- 
tion of the lions and other large feline animals was the 
building on the North side of the tunnel, which many of us 
may remember as a Reptile house, and which has been lately 
restored as a dwelling-place for the smaller carnivora. The 
Council Reports of the period frequently speak of the bad 
accommodation it afforded to the inmates, the consequent injury 
to their health, and the disagreeable effects on visitors from 
the closeness.of the. atmosphere. In September 1843 the 
terrace, with its double row of cages beneath, was completed ; 
and the Report of the following spring, speaking of this as 
‘one of the most important works ever undertaken at the 
Gardens,’ congratulates the Society upon the fact, that the 
anticipations of the increased health of this interesting portion 
of the collection, resulting from a free exposure to the exter- 
nal air and total absence of artificial heat, have been fully 
realised, The effects of more air and greater exercise were, 
indeed, said to have become visible almost immediately. 
Animals which were -emaciated and sickly before their re- 
moval, became plump and sleek in a fortnight after, and the 
appetites of all were so materially increased that they began 
to kill and eat each other. This, however, led to an immediate 
increase in their allowance of food, since which time, it is 
stated, no further accidents of the kind ,have occurred. Nowhere 
VOL, XCV.] 15 
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is the effect of residence in commodious, spacious and airy 
quarters more apparent than in the health and appearance 
of the denizens of the new monkey-house, the new reptile. 
house, the elephant-house, completed in 1870, the insect-house 
opened in 1881, the new sheep-yard, with its picturesque 
rock-work and fall of water, and the lofty new heron’s aviary 
with its pond and vegetation.” ; 

This practice of keeping animals in dark, narrow and jll- 
ventilated cages remained in vogue in this country till May 
1876, when the Calcutta Zoological Gardens were opened to 
the general public. Since then, the Indian public have had 
ample opportunities for realising the inhumane character and 
the unhealthy effects of the practice, by comparing the ema- 
ciated and sickly looks of animals in private menageries with 
the sleek appearance and improved health of the inmates of 
the Calcutta Gardens, due no doubt to the improved method’ 
adopted by the Managing Committee, of providing them with 
commodious, airy and substantial buildings, suited to the habits 
of particular groups of them. Among these may be mentioned 
the Gubboy House, with its arched Leslie-patent roof, plate- 
glass-doors and fan-lights, for excluding draught and cold 
and regulating the atmosphere, which has been found ad- 
mirably suited to the gibbons (//y/odates), other varieties of 
monkeys Semnopithect and Cercopithect) and small and rare 
mammals of a delicate nature. The Dumraon House is 
adapted to the requirements of hoolocks (Hylobates hoolock) 
and monkeys peculiar to the Indo-Malayan fauna (MMacaques.) 
The Ezra House, with its lofty roof and minarets and enclosed 
airing-grounds on the east and the west sides, furnishes very 
comfortable accommodation to giraffes (Camelopardalis giraffa), 
zebras (Zebra burchelli) and other equine animals. It is 
needless to multiply examples; suffice it to say that all of 
them are built on the latest approved principles, and are 
furnished in such a way as to present their inmates, as far as 
practicable, with the surroundings of their native wilds. The 
Committee’s praiseworthy example, and the publication of the 
admirable work under review will, we are confident, have the 
salutary effect of teaching the proprietors and managers of 
menageries throughout the length and breadth of the country to 
avoid anything like cruelty in their treatment of the dumb 
animals under their charge. 

As regards food, the experience gained in the Calcutta Zoo 
shows that wild animals in captivity thrive best if fed with 
articles of diet which Nature usually supplies to them while 
living in a wild state. In cases where these are difficult 
to procure, articles of similar character should be given 
them. A monotonous round of the same articles of diet, it 
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has been found, brings on disease in menagerie animals. 
Changes from one sort of food to another should be frequently 
resorted to, and the animals are found to preserve health 
better when fed on varied diet each day, than when fed 
with the same food all the year round. Animals which prey 
upon small mammals and birds should, in a state of captivity, 
be given small living birds, such as sparrows, live fowls, pigeons, 
or mice, guinea pigs or rabbits, for them to kill and eat ; and 
this expedient has been found in the Zoological Gardens to be 
very effective in sharpening their appetites and reviving their 
drooping spirits. 

The larger carnivora often display an aversion to their 
ordinary diet; and, in such cases, live kid, or fowls, and 
mutton, are given, A _ sufficient quantity of food and 
clear water should always be provided. as the carnivora 
possess the habit of drinking water after their meals. In 
the Alipore menagerie the larger Fe/tdae are fed only once 
a day; and once a week they are either starved or kept 
on half rations, and it has been uniformly found that this 
system proves beneficial to their health. Small quantities 
of doob grass ought to be given them almost daily, as it acts 
as an emetic, as also flowers of sulphur which acts as a tonic 
to almost all animals in captivity—the latter to be given either 
in their food or in their drinking water, All the Bears in the 
collection (with the exception of the Ovsus maritimus) \ike 
sweets more or less, sugarcane and biscuits being a favorite 
food with them. They are usually fed on boiled rice, sugar, 
vegetables, fruits, eggs, bread, biscuits and milk. The Polar Bear 
(U. maritimus) was given only 3lbs. of fat mutton in the evening, 
with a change of fish and live pigeons occasionally. All 
the four species of Asiatic rhinoceri in the Gardens; Rhino- 
cevos wunicornis; RR. sondaicus; R. tisiotis* and R. suma- 
trensis are fond of the leaves of the jack-fruit tree, but, 
these being costly and not always procurable, they are fed 
on leaves of the gulher, or doomoor, (Ficus glomerata) and 





* It is doubtful whether Rhinoceros lasiotes can be called a distinct 
species. Dr. W. T. Blanford is of opinion that the severai points of 
distinction in the external appearance of the rhinoceri from Chittagong and 
Malacca, which led Dr. P, L. Sclater to create a distinct species /asfotis for 
the reception of the Chittagong form, are scarcely of any specific value. He 
regards the two forms—one from Malacca (&. sumatremsis) and the other 
from Chittagong (2. Jasiofis)—as varieties only. He says that, though the 
most remarkable difference between them is in the shape of the head, yet 
it is a variable one, as has been shown by Blyth. (Vide. The Fauna of 
India : Mammalia, p. 477). The author of the work under review has, how- 
ever, after a careful examination of both the Chittagong and Malayan 
species now living in the Calcutta Zoo, noted the principal points of 
difference between the two, most of which are found to tally exactly with 
those observed by Sclater. Vide page 132 of the work under review. 
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other species of figs ; but the experience gained in the gardens. 
is that it is better to restrict them to jack and gulher as 
much as possible, supplemented by allowances of soaked gram 
and bran, together with salt and small quantities of goor, oy 
country treacle, occasionally. Both the species of Tapirs * 
hitherto represented at Alipore (Zapzrus malayanus and Y i 
youlint) feed on vegetable substances, such as leaves, shoots 
and roots, sweet potatoes, yams, bran and: boiled rice bein 
occasionally given to them. The guus burchelli and E 
onager thrive best on crushed food, consisting of grain, &,, 
hay, paddy, straw and salt. The Sovidae, especially Bos 
frontalis, B. sondaicus and B. gaurus, are very fond of 


bamboo leaves; but, as they become reconciled. to their 


captivity, they imbibe a taste for such things as gram, 
bran, hay, &c., together with a few onions. Salt is very 
necessary to them, and slrould be given daily, either mixed 
with gram, or in small lumps for licking, together with a large 
troughful of clear water. Other members of the same family 
have been found to thrive best on grass and grain, only the 
Wild Buffalo of the Celebes (Ava aepressicornis) being fond of 
the green stalks of paddy plants. Of the antelopes,. the 
Eland (Oreas canna), the Nilgai (Boselaphus tragocamelus), the 
Beisas (Oryx betsa and O. Jleucoryx) thrive well on mixed 
food, consisting of gram, bran, Indian corn, wheat, paddy, &., 
supplemented by hay and green grass—the last to be given 
sparingly. The gazelles, (Gazella arabica, G. bennettit and 
G. granti}, the other Indian antelopes (Aztelope cervicapra 
and Tetraceros qguadricornis) and the North African form (A/- 
cephalus bubalis) are fed on gram, bran, grass in small quanti- 
ties, maize, paddy, wheat, &c., hay,. onions and salt, the gazelles 
being very fond of babul leaves (Acacta arabica). The Persian 
Ibex (Capra aegagrus) and the Uryal (Ovis cycloceros) thrive 
better on various kind of leaves and hay, than on grain, and 
are extremely fond of rose-leaves. Two to three seers of grain 
(maize, gram, wheat, &c.,), with a pinch of salt twice daily, 
supplemented by a few bundles of hay, constitute capital 
food for the giraffes in the Calcutta Gardens. It has been 
found that here they much relish the leaves of the Acacia 
crabica and the Zzreyphus jujuba. Of the Cervidae, the 
Chevrotains (Cervulus muntjac and C, reevesis and the various 
members of the genera Cervus and Rangifer (Cervus canaden- 
sis, C taézanus, C. duvancelli, C. aristotelis, C, equinus, 
C. porcinus, C. hippelaphus, C. moluccensts, C. axts, and the 
reindeer (Rangifer tarandus:, have been found to thrive best 





* A pair of American Tapirs (Zafirus americanus, Gmel,) have been 
recently added to the Calcutta Zoological Gardens. See Englishman of 
6th June 1892. 
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on grains with salt and onions, taking care, at the same time, 
that the former be not newly-harvested, but, at least, three 
months old. Both the living species of camels which have 
been represented at Alipore were found to be fond of the 
leaves of the various species of neem (Melia) and babul (J/2- 
mosa), and hay, a change of crushed food being occasionally 
given. The Swzdae in the gardens have thriven well on grain, 
vegetables and kitchen refuse, such as boiled meat, eggs, &c. 
Finely minced raw meat and eggs, with milk, constitute a 
capital diet for the Great Ant-eater (4/yrmecophaga jubata.) 
The two species of the genus Phascolomys hitherto exhibited, 
namely, P. wombat and P.latifrons, feed on grass and leaves 
—a small quantity of grain, and sometimes biscuits, being 
given every morning. The kangaroos* (Macropus giganteus 
and JZ. rufus) and the Wallabies (Halmaturus ualabatus and 
H. bennett) are strictly vegetarian feeders and forage for them- 
selves, a small quantity of maize, wheat, and other grains 
being generally allowed to them. 

The Orang-Outang (Szmza_ satyrus) has been found to 
thrive well on any one of the following three different courses 
of diet, vzz. (1) plantains, boiled rice, biscuits, vegetables ; 
(2) soaked gram, milk, bread, fruits; (3) plantains, raw 
eggs, sugarcane, &c., fruits or sweet potato. The other 
authropoid apes in the gardens, vzz., the Hoolock and the 
Gibbons (Hylobates hoolock ; H. leucogenys; H. lar» H. agilis ; 
H, leuciscus ; and H. syndactylus) have maintained very good 
health when fed on boiled rice, soaked gram, various kinds 
of fruits and roots, bread, biscuits, eggs, and occasionally live 
sparrows and a few grasshoppers, making allowances for 
individual tastes. Excluding animal food of all kinds what- 
ever, the diet. prescribed for the various species of Hy/obates 
and for the Orang will do well for the Semnopithecus entellus, 
with the addition of a_ sufficient quantity of leaves. The 
Crested Semnote (S. cristatus) and Phayre’s Leaf-Monkey 
(S. phayri) live best on the diet prescribed for the Orang. 
The Assam Langur (S. péleatus) is less fond-of leaves than 
the other Semnopithect. Several of them have exhibited a 
slight partiality for the leaves of a species of amaranthus 
(wattyd ség). Yhe Proboscis (S. /arvatus) and the Red-haired 
monkeys (S. rubicundus) like the green stalks of paddy and 


ue 





* Among the Marsupials, the Unadorned-footed Rock- Kangaroo 
(Petrogale tnornata) has not been noticed in this work, though it was at 
one time exhibited in the Gardens. I remember having seen pretty 
specimens of this species in the Sonebursa House, sometime in June, or 
July, 1882. Among the other omissions is the European Badger (JZe/es 
faxus, Bodd.), which is also included in the collection at Alipore, and 
was, I believe, purchased at the sale of the King of Oudh’s menagerie. 















‘be noticed in their respective places. 
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wheat and young shoots of kalmt (Convolvulus reptens) 
Experience gained in the Gardens has shown that the 
Cercopitheci—forms peculiar to the fauna of the Ethiopian region 
—hitherto exhibited there, véz., Cercopithecus diana ; C. cynosy- 
rus; C. callitrichus ; C. talapoin,; C. nictitans ; C. pluto ; C. peta. 
urisia ; C. cephus ; C. patas ; C. mona) thrive well on the same 
kind of food as is ordinarily given to the hoolocks, hanumans 
and other semnotes. The monkeys of the genus SZacacus are 
almost omnivorous : boiled rice, soaked gram, biscuits, pumpkins, 
cucumber, brinjals and other vegetables constitute their ordj- 
nary food. Eggs are occasionally given to them, as substi. 
tutes for the insects and spiders which, in their wild State, 
they are accustomed to eat, besides fruits and vegetables, 
minced meat being sometimes, but rarely, given. The Cyno- 
cephali *, or the baboons (Cynocephalus hamadryas, and C. porca- 
rius), do well when fed on a vegetable diet consisting of fruits, 
roots, grain, boiled rice, with a change of eggs and grasshop. 
pers. The same diet as that on which the hoolock is fed has 
been found to constitute capital food for the mandrill (C. 
mormon). Thelemurs (Lemur mongoz ; L. varius ; and L. flavi- 
frons) feed on fruit, eggs, bread and milk. 

The feeding of the birds, however, is not so expensive as 
that of the mammals, for most of the articles of diet of which they 
are fond, such as maggots, berries, &c., are to be had in abun- 
dance in the gardens themselves. The principal foods of the 
majority of the birds are seeds, soft fleshed fruits, berries, mag- 
gots, satoo, and, occasionally, minced meat made into pellets, 
Some of the aquatic birds, however, find their own food, such 
as fish, crustaceans, &c., from the tanks and jhils in the 
gardens. Experience has shown that an early meal, consist- 
ing of maize, barley, wheat or other grain, pounded together 
with a small quantity of egg-shell; green food later on, and 
grains and seeds and a few grasshoppers or meal worms in the 
evening, form a capital diet for the Monauls (Lophophorus 
smpeyanus and L. sclaterz), the Gold and Ambherst’s pheasants 
(Thaumalea pictaand Th. amherstiae,) six species of the genus 
Phasianus, twelve species of the genus Euplocamus, and other 
members of the order Gad/inae, hitherto represented in the 
gardens. The Tragopans (Ceriornts satyra ; C. melanocephala ; 
C. temmincki ; C. caboti and C. blythi) and both the Indian and 








* Another species of this genus, vz2., the Guinea Baboon (Cynocephalus 
sphinx Linn.) has been represented in the gardens ; and I distinctly re- 
member having seen, in 1885, a specimen of it in the Gubboy House, which 
was on deposit there, But I regret to find that this animal has not been 
noticed in the present woik. There are many other omissions, which will 
A magnificent specimen of the Drill 
(Cynocephalus leucophaeus, F. Cuv.) has also been recently added to the 
collection—having been acquired in December last. 
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the Malayan species of the Polyplectrons, or the Peacock 
pheasants, require the same treatment as regards food as the 
other pheasants, except that the former are fonder of berries 
and fruits than of grain. 
Of the order Casuariz, the three species of Cassowaries in 
the gardens have been found to thrive best on vegetables, 
fruits and roots. In captivity the Emu is fed on biscuits, bread, 
crushed food and vegetables. The Ostrich (Struthio camelus) 
and the Common Rhea (hea americana), belonging to the 
order Struthiones, are both treated in the same way as the 
Emu—only with the difference that the former is given a 
pound of beef or mutton once a week during the cold and the 
rainy seasons. Of the order Gradlae, family Gruidae, seven 
species of Cranes (Grus) and the two species of Crowned Cranes 
(Balearica pavonina and &, chrysopelargus, have been found 
to maintain very good health when fed on grain of various 
kinds, soaked or dry, according to individual taste, and vege- 
tables, but some of them find a great deal of their own food, 
such as frogs, lizards, shells, worms, &c., only the Snow-wreath 
(Grus leucogeranus) and the Crowned Cranes not being partial 
to this latter kind of diet. Birds of the order Steganopodes 
(Cormorants, Snake-birds and Pelicans) live well on fish, but, in 
captivity, they readily take to meat-diet, being fed at Alipore 
ony ? to 1 seer of beef and fish. The various members of the 
orders Amseres (Geese and Ducks), Gavidae (Gulls) and Lzmz- 
colae (Snipes and Jacanas) thrive best on grain, vegetables 
and grass, supplemented a good deal by aquatic insects, 
worms, larvae, &c., and are also very fond of the tender shoots of 
the kalmt (Convolvulus reptens) and tokapana (Pistia stratiotes }, 
which are given to them in large quantities. Of the birds of 
the order Platalea, the Spoonbill (Platalea leucorodia) is fed 
on prawns, small fish, and occasionally minced meat. This food, 
it has been found, also forms excellent diet for the Black-headed 
(lots melanocephalus,) Glossy (Plegadis falcinellus) and Scarlet 
Ibises (Eudocimus ruber). The Pelican Ibis (Zantalus leuco- 
cephalus) picks out a great deal of its own food, such as crabs, 
frogs and fish, by loosening, with its right foot, the mud near 
the edges of the tanks. This latter habit is also possessed by 
the Flamingo (Phoentcopterus antiquorum), belonging to the 
order Odontoglossae, which, in a state of captivity, feeds on 
bran and barley with. water. Birds of the order Herodiones 
(Herons, Storks and Adjutants) thrive well on fish and meat, 
but the Adjutants and the Black-necked Stork (Xenorhynchus 
astaticus) mainly live on the latter article. 
The Birds of prey, such as the Owls, Eagles, Falcons and 
Vultures (belonging to the orders Sétriges and Accipitres), are 
all of them carnivorous, and, as a rule, are fed on beef, frogs, 
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fish and live rats. Of the order Pszttacz (Cockatoos, Parrots 

Parrakeets, Lories &c.,) nine species of the genus Cacatua and 

other birds of the allied genera, Lecmetis, Microglossa anq 

Calopsitta have been found to maintain good health when feq 
on paddy, maize, gram, barley, hempseed, chillies and vege- 
tables, all of them being extremely fond of sugarcane - 
and this diet has also been found to answer well in the 
cases of the birds of the genus Pa/aeornis, only the red. 
headed (P. cynocephalus) and the red-cheeked species (P. 
erythrogenys) being fond of fruits, especially papaya (Carica 
papaya), Lories of the genera Lortus, Eos and Trichoglossus 
thrive well on a mixed diet of bread and milk, seeds, fruits 
and vegetables, with a change of boiled eggs for birds of the last- 
mentioned genus only. Grain, seeds and vegetables, with 
crumbs of bread given occasionally, rock salt and clean water, 
constitute a capital diet for five species of the Broadtail Parrots 
(Platycercus) and the New Zealand Parrakeet (Cyanoramphus 
novae zealandae). Experience has shown that the same diet, 
only with the addition of fruits and biscuits, is admirably suit- 
ed to the physical requirements of the Macaws (genus Ara), 
the Yellow-headed Conure (Comurus jzendaya) and the three 
species of Amazon Parrots (genus Chrysotzs), all peculiar to the 
Neotropical region. The truly African psittacine forms, viz. 
the Vasa parrots (Coracopsis vasa and C. nigra) and the Grey 
parrot (Psittacus erythacus), are fed like the Cockatoos, Of the 
order Bucerotes, hornbills of the various genera Buceros, Dicho- 
ceros, Anthracoceros, Ocyceros, Aceros, Rhytidoceros and Cranor- 
rhinus, have been found to thrive on a diet comprising boiled rice, 
minced meat, figs, berries and other fruits, with an occasional 
allowance of small birds and insects to sharpen their appetites, 
Of the sub-order, Zygodactylae, the Ariel (Ramphastos ariel) 
and the Sulphur-breasted Toucans (2. carinatus) peculiar to 
the Neotroopical avifauna, hitherto exhibited in the gardens, 
have been fed on fruits, crumbs of bréad, minced meat and 
eogs, 

* Pigeons and doves of various genera and species, are fed 
on various sorts of grain, though, in captivity, they acquire 
an artificial taste for bread, biscuits and boiled rice. 

Maize, mixed with other grains, such as wheat, barley and 
hemp-seed, constitutes a capital diet for the larger pigeons, only 
the blood-breasted (Phlogaenas cruentata) and the Australian 
crested species (Ocyphaps lophotes) being very fond of the moong 
pulse (Phaseolus mungo), other grains and fruits. The soit- 
billed pigeons evince a partiality for satoo, mixed with macerated 
plantain. Other species, among them being the Wonga Wonga 
(Lencosareia picta), like hard stones of fruits, while the fruit- 
eating ones thrive well on various figs and berries, such as 
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those of the Peepul and the Banyantrees. To promote their 
health, they should also be allowed greens, such as cabbage, 
spinach, &c. Of the order Scansores, family Capttonidae, 
Barbets of the genera Megalaema, Cyanops and Xantho- 
Jaema, while in captivity, feed on satoo, plantains and other 
fruits and minced meat. Of the order Passeres, family A/au- 
didae, both the skylarks (Aldauda arvensis and A. arborea) in 
the Calcutta Zoo thrive excellently on seeds of various kinds, 
fruits, berries and maggots, only the bushlarks (Mirafra assa- 
mica and M. cantillans ) liking satoo, fruits, insects and maggots. 
Of the family Sturnzdae (order same), Mynas of various genera 
and species, generally speaking, do well when fed on satoo, 
maggots, insects, fruits and grain of various kinds, making allow- 
ance for the tastes of particular species. Of the family Au/ade- 
tidae, the Grackles or Hill-Mynas (Eudadbes religiosa and E. inter- 
media) require satoo, boiled rice, fruits, bread and milk. Of 
the family Ovrtoltdae, the four species of Orioles in the collec- 
tion thrive excellently on satoo, insects, fruits, berries of the 
Ficus religiosa, F. comosa and sweet nga. Of the family Cratero- 
podidae, sub-family Brachypodinae, three species of Bulbuls of the 
genus Molpastes, two of Otocomposa, one each of Hypsipetes and 
Pycnonotus, do well on satoo paste, prepared with gz, fruits, 
insects and maggots. Laughing Thrushes of the genera 
Dryonastes, Garrulax, lanthocincla and Grammatoptila thrive 
when fed on satoo, fruits, insects and worms, only the 
Dryonastes chinensis requiring minced meat. Of the family 
Corvidae, sub-family Corvinae, order Passeres, the various 
Magpies of the genera Pica, Uroctssa and Cissa, and the Indian 
tree-pies (Dendrocitta rufa ; D. himalayensis and D. frontalis) 
have been found to thrive excellently on minced meat, fruit, 
boiled rice, boiled eggs, satoo and various kinds of insects, only 
the Green. Magpie (Czssa chinensis) is occasionally given 
live sparrows and other small birds, and the Tree-pies, various 
kinds of insects to sharpen their appetites. Another useful 
feature of these remarks is, that the approximate daily cost of 
feeding the large animals and birds is given. 

The breeding of animals is set forth in the original prospectus 
as one of the objects for which the Calcutta Zoological Gardens 
were established. But the Committee’s efforts to carry it out 
have been attended with but scant success, though hopes were at 
one time entertained that all the denizens of the Gardens 
would breed freely and multiply fast, so as torender it possible 
that additional examples of each species might be available for 
exchange with institutions of a similar kind, both in this country 
and elsewhere. The conditions which are most favorable to 
the breeding of animals in captivity, are that they should be 
provided with (1) commodious quarters for their housing, 
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grazing and open-air exercise ; (2) the diet which they are 
accustomed to feed upon in their wild state; (3) that 
their quarters should be such as to suit their respective habits 
and should represent the surroundings of their native wilds ; (4) 
that, in the case of gregarious animals, a large number of 
both sexes, and, in that of the Carnivora and other species, a 
pair, each consisting ofa male and a female, should be lodged 
together, so as to afford them opportunities for seeking each 
other’s company, Experience has shown that the females of 
the larger carnivorous animals naturally seek seclusion and 
retirement when exceznte, so that they may enjoy freedom from 
disturbance by others; and the want of proper accommo- 
dation to meet such emergencies has on several occasions 
been keenly felt in the Gardens, In the same menagerie, it 
has been found that some species of birds every year make 
attempts at constructing nests, but are prevented from doing so 
by others which annoy them at this time. In some cases they 
have even laid eggs, but could not incubate them, owing to the 
presence of other birds, which (not unfrequently) destroy them 
by breaking them. Some species of mammals and birds are sure 
to breed in captivity, if left by themselves in separate cages, and 
undisturbed by other species. Hence seclusion is also very 
necessary to their successfully breeding in a state of captivity. 

Though, in comparison with the existing private and other 
public menageries throughout the country, the comforts and 
conveniences of wild animals in captivity are studied and 
attended to with far more care and greater regularity in the 
Calcutta Zoological Gardens, yet all the aforesaid conditions are 
not fulfilled there to the same extent as they ought to be. No 
doubt some animals breed and rear young ones successfully 
every year at Alipore, as will appear from the tabular statements 
of such births published annually in the Managing Committee’s 
Reports ; but their number sinks into insignificance when com- 
pared with the long lists of animals bred every year, which are 
appended to the annual Reports of the London Zoological Society 
and the New York Central Park Menagerie. The reason why so 
much success in this direction has been achieved in the last two 
institutions, is simply that the inmates thereof enjoy far 
greater comfort and convenience than at Alipore, for, in London 
and New York, far airier and roomier quarters, with extensive 
enclosures affording opportunities for exercise in the open air 
and the display of their natural habits, are allowed them than 
here. 

At one time so successfully did some of the mammals 
and birds in the Regent’s Park Menagerie breed, that hopes 
were entertained that they would become permanently natura- 
lised in England, With respect to this, Professor Flower ob- 
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serves : “ Abundant illustratiens of the vanity of human expect- 
ations are afforded by the detaiis of the hopes and disappoint- 
ments recorded in the Reports of the Society relating to the 

breeding and permanent acclimatization of wild animals. It 
is mentioned in the Report ofthe year 1832, that ‘the Arma- 
dillo has three times produced young, and hopes are entertained 
of this animal, so valuable as an article of food, being natura- 
lised in this country.’ More than fifty years have passed, and 
British-grown Armadillo has not yet appeared upon the menu- 
cards of our dinner tables. At one time the South American 
Curassows and Guans were confidently looked upon as future 
rivals to our barn-door fowls and turkeys. Various species of 
pheasants and other game-birds from Northern India, collected 
and imported at great expense, were to add zest and variety to 
the battue of the English sportsman. The great success which 
for many years attended the breeding of Giraffes in the gardens 
not unnaturally led to the expectation that these beautiful 
creatures might become denizens of our parks, or at all events 
a source of continued profit to the Society ; and it is possible 
that some who are here now, may have been present at the 
feast for which an Eland (Oveas canna) was sacrificed, amid 
loudly-uttered prognostications that the ready acclimatisation 
of these animals would result, if not in superseding, at least 
in providing a change from, our monotonous round of mutton, 
beef, and pork. Unfortunately for these anticipations, no 
giraffe has been born in the gardens during the last twenty 
years, and Elands are still far too scarce to be killed for food of 
man in England.” 

Experience gained in the Calcutta Zoological Gardens has 
clearly shown that only some of the mammals have, every 
year, successfully bred and reared young ones there. Of the 
birds, all, except of a few species, have failed to propagate, 
Among ‘the monkeys, the Hanuman (Semmnopithecus entellus), 
several species of Macaques (JZacacus rhesus; M. cynomolgus 
and M. sinicus) of the Indian and Malayan faunas, and the 
Malbrouck (Cercopithecus cynosurus), peculiar to the Ethiopic 
recion, have successfully bred and cross-bred. The Mongoose 
Lemurs (Lemur mongoz) have also bred here, the female 
producing only one young ata birth. Of the Felidae, the 
lions in the collection have not been blessed with any 
offspring as yet, although the Committee have provided suitable 
accommodation, likely to favour the happening of the longed for 
event, by building a smaller and secluded den, as an annexe 
to their cages in the Burdwan House ; and hopes are enter- 
tained that their efforts in this direction will ultimately be 
crowned with. success, Tigers have thrice bred, vzz,, in 
May 1880, May 1886, and April 1889. The Leopard and 
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the Fishing-Cat (F. viverrina) are the only two other cats 
which have bred at Alipore, and the males of both species 
sometimes devour their young ones. Of the Uyrside, the 
Himalayan Bear ( Ursus torguatus) has bred only once, when the 
cub unfortunately proved a still born one. Of the order 
Chiroptera, the Indian Fruit-Bats (Pteropus medius) have 
several times produced young having only one at a birth. 
Of the Hystricidae, only the Short-spined Porcupines (Aystrix 
longicauda ) have several times bred in the gardens and reared 
young ones successfully, though, sometimes, the young are eaten 
by their male parents. Of the Dasyproctzd@, the Agoutis* (Dasy. 
procta isthmica and D. prymnolopha) and the Guinea-pig (Cavia 
porcellus) are very prolific and give birth to several broods in 
a year, the former, however, sometimes eating their young. Of 
the Riinocerotide, ahybrid rhino calf was born at Alipore, of the 
Rhinoceros lastotis and R. sumatrensts, on the 30th January, 
1889. Of the Zapiridae, female Malayan Tapirs ( Zapirus 
malayanus) have twice bred, viz., in May, 1877, and October, 
1883. Ofthe Bovidae, the Gyals ( Bos frontalis) have cross-bred 
with the domestic cattle and produced fine hybrids, and the 
Bantengs (8. sondaicus) have also bred. The Beisa ante- 
lopes (Oryxbetsa) have twice reared young ones in the gar- 
dens. The gazelles, blackbucks (Antelope cervicapra) and four- 
horned anteiopes have also successfully bred at Alipore, as 
also various species of deer belonging to the family Cervzdae. 
Of the Zragulidae, only the Indian Chevrotain (7vagulus mem- 
mina) often produce young ones in the gardens, the female 
generally producing two at a birth. Of the order Marsupialia, 
-only the Black Wallaby (Halmaturus ualabatus) have, on 
several occasions, bred. 

Among the birds, the Common Myna, or Salik (Acrédotheres 
tristis), breeds freely in the gardens both in captivity and 
in a wild state, often utilising the feathers cast by other birds in 
the construction of its nests. Of the order Columbae, the 
Indian Blue-rock pigeon (Columba intermedia) is a_ regular 
breeder in the Alipore menagerie. One of the females of the 
Common Crown Pigeon (Goura coronata) twice laid eggs, but 
could not incubate them. 

The Nicobar Ground Pigeons (Calaenas uicobarica) have twice 
bred in the gardens, laying a single egg on each occasion. 
The Emerald Doves (Chalcophaps indica) have also succeeded 
in rearing broods. Of the order Psittact, the great white- 





© Two additional species of this genus, viz., a pair each of the Golden 
Agouti (Dasyprocta aguti, Linn.) and of the West Indian Agouti (DV. cristata 
Desm.) have been lately added to the collection. A pair of the Patagonian 
Cavy (Dolichotis patachonica, Shaw) have also been acquired. Vide Eng- 
dishman of Monday the 6th June, 1292. 
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crested (Catatua cristata), the sulphur-crested (C. galerita 
and C. sulphurea) and the long-billed cockatoos ( Licmetis tenut- 
yostris) have sometimes laid in the gardens, but none could 
be induced to hatch their eggs, although, on such occasions, 
they were removed to secluded spots. The Crested Ground 
(Calopsttta novae-hollandae) and the Ring-necked Parrakeets 
(Palaeornis torquatus), as also a solitary female of a Purple- 
capped Lory (Lortus domicella), have occasionally laid eggs, 
but never succeeded in hatching out broods. The Undulat- 
ed Grass Parrakeets (Melopstttacus undulatus) have only once 
bred, when they succeeded in hatching two nestlings. Of 
the order Amseres, a pair of Spotted-bill ducks (Amas poecilor- 
hyncha) bred during the latter part of 1885. Of the order 
Fulicariae, the Purple Coots (Porphyrio poliocephalus) have 
thrice bred at Alipore. Of the order Gaddznae, the Black 
(Rollulus niger) and the Grey Partridges (Caccabis chukar) 
in the collection have frequently laid eggs, but would not hatch 
them. Some of the pheasants, however, such as the Silver 
(Euplocamus nycthemerus), the Lineated (&. lineatus) and 
Cuvier’s (&. cuvzert), have bred and reared their young at 
Alipore, Both the species of peafowls in the collection (Pavo 
cristatus and P. muticus) begin laying in spring and con- 
tinue doing so till the end of the rains, Of the order Casuartt, 
the Emu (Dromacus novae-hollandae) bred and reared young 
ones in 1885-86, Of the order Struthiones, only the Ostriches 
(Struthio camelus) have repeatedly laid, but have not yet suc- 
ceeded in hatching out young. 

Animals are frequently imported from foreign countries to 
the Calcutta Zoological Gardens, and it has been found 
that, owing to the narrowness and dinginess of the cages in 
which they are confined during the voyage, to the want of 
precautions in the matter of providing them with the food and 
drink most suitable for them, and to the absence of arranges 
ments for protecting them from draughts and cold during 
inclement weather, much injury is done to their health during 
transit. When they arrivein the gardens, they are found to 
be either in a miserable condition, or otherwise disabled. From 
these injuries they never recover, in spite of the most careful nur- 
ture, and, after pining for a few months, they die away. A 
notable instance of this happened in the case of three tapirs 
which were purchased at Singapore in July 1883, and shipped 
thence in battened cages with open tops; “two of these ani- 
mals arrived wounded and lame; during the voyage they 
made frequent attempts to escape, by climbing over the sides 
and biting through the wood-work of the cage. All tapi#s 
do not, of course, behave in the same manner; but the above 
facts indicate the kind of precaution necessary for ‘their trans- 
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port.” Four specimens of the Blue-bearded Jay of Brazil 
(Cyanocorax cyanopogon) were received in the Calcutta Gardens 
in November, 1888, in the most miserable condition, and they 
never recovered from its ill-effects and finally died in a month 
or two after their arrival. 

The Committee of the Calcutta Gardens have also instituted 
a system of exchange with similar institutions both here and 
abroad, under which they send away Indian animals to foreign 
gardens, or societies, and obtain, in return, others not exhibited 
before at Alipore. In ‘‘ packing” these animals for trans- 
mission to foreign countries, the Committee have gained a good 
deal of experience as to the best methods of doing so:— 
as to what sort of cages minister to the comfort of parti- 
cular kinds of animals during the journey, or voyage, what 
arrangements should be made for protecting their inmates from 
extremes of heat and cold during transit, and so forth. In- 
structions, based on this experience, are given in this work, 
under the sub-heading “ 7rausport,” for the guidance of the 
managers of other menageries, and of those who deal in fere 
nature, and have often to export and import them. It is 
advised that animals from the higher altitudes of the Himalayas 
should not be brought down to the plains except during the 
cold season, even for the purpose of sending them away to 
some other congenial climate. During a sea voyage, animals 
peculiar to cold climates should, when passing warmer lati- 
tudes, be placed near the ice-house of the steamer, and the 
cages containing tropical animals should, on approaching cold 
latitudes, or during rough weather, be kept near the engine-house, 
as severe cold kills them. Further, most elaborate directions for 
the constructing and furnishing of transport-cages and selection 
of animals to be exported are given. 

Animals enjoy perfect health in their wild state, because 
they can rove about at their will, and live upon the food which 
Nature has provided forthem. Free air and exercise in the 
open are therefore essential to the maintenance of their 
health, But when they are brought from their native wilds 
and confined in cages, or enclosures, they pine away and die, 
and, in some cases, contract various diseases to which, in 
spite of careful treatment and nurture, they ultimately suc- 
cumb. These ailments frequently have their origin in want of 
proper diet, deprivation of exercise in the open air, loss of free- 
dom, exposure to wet and draughts, the presence of dirt and 
filth in their cages, over-feeding and other causes too numerous 
to be detailed here. Experience gained in the Calcutta Zoo- 
logical Gardens has shown that many of the inmates suffer from 
various diseases arising from one or other of these causes. 
When such cases of illness are detected, the diseased animals 
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are removed, either to a secluded part of the gardens, or to 
the building known as the hospital, where they are placed under 
treatment and given remedies appropriate for their respective 
maladies. In some cases, the diseases yield to treatment and 
the animals recover their former health ; in others, the ailments 
are not amenable to treatment, and the dumb _ sufferers 
ultimately succumb to them. It very often happens in the 
Calcutta Gardens that animals, apparently in the enjoyment of 
sound health, die quite suddenly. In such cases, as the diseases 
had not, been detected in their life-time, post-mortem* examina- 
tions of the bodies are held, and the causes of death are 
frequently discovered to be the morbid condition of some or 
other of the internal organs. In many others, even such care- 
fully-conducted autopsies fail to discover the real causes of 
death, Under the heading of “ Treatment in Sickness,’ detailed 
information is given in the work, regarding the various ailments 
from which animals in the Gardens have been found to suffer, 
the treatment adopted, and the remedies administered in each 
case, together with a short account of the results obtained. 

The diseases from which lions in the Calcutta Gardens 
have been observed to suffer, are paralysis, congestion of the 
lungs, dysentery and diarrhoea. In cases of paralysis, anodynes, 
in the shape of camphor and soap liniment, are freely 
rubbed over their limbs with a short mop, in order to alle- 
viate their sufferings. When the disease assumed serious 
proportions, strychnia in doses of 4 grain was given morning 
and evening, but without effect. In acase of pulmonary con- 
gestion, the chest was alternately poulticed and fomented, 
while carbonate of ammonia and chloric ether, mixed with vine- 
gar, were administered internally every two hours, but to no 
purpose, as the animal succumbed to the disease. Festering 
wounds, and injuries received accidentally, or in fighting, have 
been observed to-heal -up-on constantly injecting into the sore 
parts, a weak solution of corrosive sublimate with a garden sy- 
ringe. Rheumatism, adiposity, intestinal worms, ingrowing nails, 
epilepsy, are some among the various ailments that afflict 
tigers and leopards in the gardens, Their liability to rheu- 
matism has been minimised by giving each of them a wooden 
platform to sleep upon. Ingrown nails are removed by 
surgical operations, and a dose or two of santonine has been 
found efficacious as a vermifuge. Dysentery and diarrhoea have 





* The appointment of a Prosector to the Committee, whose exclusive 
duty will be to dissect the animals dying in the gardens, note the points 
of physiological interest, and prepare them for publication, would be a 
move in the right direction. The London Zoological Society has had 
such an officer since 1865, and the results of his researches are published 
in that learned body’s Zvansactions and Proceedings. 
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been found to afflict the other members of the Fe/rdae at Alipore 

as alsothe Hunting leopard (Cynaelurus jubatus); only the 

Ocelot (Felis pardalis) suffered from severe cold and pul- 

monary inflammation. Some species of the Canidae in the 

gardens have been liable to attacks of paralysis, diarrhoea 

fits, or convulsions, and skin-disease, the latter yielding to con- 

stant washing of the body with carbolic soap and tepid water 

and afterwards painting it with a solution of phenyle. Bears 

in the collection have been found to suffer from diarrhcea, 

dysentery, hepatic disorders, convulsions, ulcers, teething and 

pulmonary inflammation. Ulcers yielded to the application, 

to the affected parts, of a solution of corrosive sublimate, 

Diarrhoea and dysentery are got under by giving them various 

preparations of the bael fruit (Aegle marmelos), Dover’s powder 

and aromatic powder of chalk, The Rhinoceri have been 

observed to suffer from tetanus, pulmonary inflammation and 

tuberculosis of the lungs‘and liver. Obstruction of the bowels 

and galloping consumption, respectively, were the causes of the 
deaths of two Tapirs, (Zapirus malayanus). The Scindian 

Wild Ass (Equus onager) and Burchell’s Zebra (2. durchellt) 

have been observed to suffer from rheumatism, brought on by 
the dampness of the floor of their habitation ; but liability to 
it has been much diminished by providing them with wooden 
platforms, 18 inches high, to stand upon. The former is 
also very much troubled by sores and wounds, which are got 
under by applying to them a dressing composed of tar, soap, 
sulphur and carbolic acid. The Bovzdae and three species of 
African antelopes (Oryx betsa; O. leucoryx and Oreas canna) 
are very liable to attacks of rinderpest, parasites and diarrhea, 
the latter being cured by restricting the patients to a diet of 
bamboo leaves. Inflammation of the lungs is a common 
ailment among gazelles during the rains and winter. They, as 
well as the sheep and the goats in the Gardens, also frequently 
suffer from diarrhoea. A giraffe in the collection died, it was 
surmised, of colic, or pulmonary inflammation. Experience has 
shown that the various species of deer are liable to all the 
ailments which afflict other members of the Ruminantia. The 
camels are subject to various kinds of cutaneous affection, 
abscess of the liver, paralysis, hernia, prolapsus ani, and super- 
ficial ulcers ; the last can be got under only by the application 
of sulphur dust to the skin, as it prevents insects from lodging 
within the hair. The Marsupials in the gardens have been 
found to suffer from paralysis of the lower limbs, pulmonary 
inflammation, diarrhoea and scrofula. Orang-outangs (Szsa 
satyrus) in the collection are very liable to diarrhoea, dysentery, 
bronchitis, pulmonary inflammation and paralysis. Various pre- 
parations of dae/ and ipecacuanha have been found efficacious 
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+1 checking diarrhoea and dysentery. Bronchitis yields to the 
administration of 5 drops of ipecacuanha wine, mixed with 
honey or liquorice, the chest and the throat being alternately 
fomented and rubbed over with ammonia liniment. The hoo- 
locks and gibbons (/7j@obates), the semnotes ( Semmnopithecus) and 
the macaques (M/acacus) suffer from diarrhoea, bronchitis and 
consumption. Bael overcomes diarrhoea, while, in bronchitis 
cases, 10 grains of chlorate of potash in an ounce of simple 
syrup, with fomentation and chicken soup, afford great relief to 
the patient. If symptoms of consumption are discovered, the 
animal, tf tame, should either be allowed to run about during the 
day, especially when the weather is fine, or, otherwise, should be 
removed from the monkey-house and confined in a spacious 
and airy cage ; and it should be given a teaspoonful of syrup of 
hypophosphate of lime, twice or thrice a day, and a teaspoonful 
of glycerine with milk twice daily. The African monkeys of 
the genus Cercopithecus are very liable to tuberculosis of the liver, 
flatulent colic, paralysis, and, occasionally, diarrhoea. Flatulent 
colic has been found to yield to the administration of a tea- 
spoonful of castor-oil with an equal quantity of honey. In 
cases of paralysis, the animal is removed toa place free from 
draughts and cold, and provided with a blanket, while the 
affected parts are rubbed over with belladonna liniment, morn- 
ing and evening. 

Among the birds, the Cassowaries and the Emus have 
been observed to suffer from pulmonary inflammation, bron- 
chial catarrh, inflammation of the entire mucous lining of 
the mouth, and diarrhoea. Ostriches suffer from obscure 
diseases, of which the true natures have not yet been 
determined. They have, however, been known to catch colds 
on winter nights. Birds of the genera Lophophorus, Phasianus, 
Thaumalea, Euplocamus, Gallus, Ceriornis, Pavo, Polyplectron 
and Argus, as well as the partridges in the collection, are most 
subject to attacks of cold and catarrh, rheumatism, gape, 
opthalmic inflammation, diarrhcea, tuberculosis of the lungs 
and liver and leprosy turbercles. Birds suffering from cold 
recover from it on being given a small quantity of raw ginger 
with treacle, Cases of gape are treated either by the applica- 
tion, with a feather, of spirits of turpentine to the wind-pipes 
of the affected birds, which, in this state, teem with the offend- 
ing parasites, or by fumigating them with carbolic acid vapour. 
Opthalmic inflammation has been found to yield to ablu- 
tion of the eyes with alum water, and subsequent painting 
of them with caustic solution. Birds suffering from diarrhoea 
are given, by way of medicine, a few drops of the tincture of 
opium with milk and egg food, and also a little rum _ in their 
drinking water. The partridges also suffer from abnormal and 
VOL. XCV.] 16 
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misshapen growths of beaks ahd fails. Almost all the Pallases 
(Syrrhaptes paradoxus) and Thibetan Sand-grouses (S. tidezq. 
nus)in the gardens died of hepatic or pulmonary affections 
Birds of the orders Steganopodes, Anseres, Gavide, and Limicoly 
are subject to thread worms, induced by a purely fish diet 
invagination of the intestines, fungoid growths in the gullets, 
tuberculosis of the lungs and liver, hepatic leprosy, and disease 
of the oil-glands—the latter being removed by washing the 
affected glands with tepid water, so as to cleanse them from 
the sticking dirt, and by keeping the sick birds in a dry place, 
Cockatoos of the genera Cacatua, Licmetrs, and Microglossa are 
liable to attacks of diarrhoea, cold, and apoplexy brought on 
by adiposity. In cases of cold, the birds are treated by giving 
them chlorate of potash with liquorice and honey, Cold and 
pulmonary inflammation are commonly met with in parrakeets 
of the genus Palwornis. Birds belonging to the sub-family 
Lortznae are most subject to, fits, inflammation of the chest, and 
diarrhoea. The TZvrzchoglosst, or Broadtails, often suffer from 
diarrhceaandcold. Pulmonary inflammation, rheumatism, severe 
cold, worms and diarrhoea are some of the ailments which are 
commonly met with among the Hornbills. Diarrhoea and 
cold are treated by giving the suffering birds one drachm of 
rum with 1o drops of the syrup of lactate of iron. If diffi. 
culty of breathing supervenes, 5 to 8 grs. of chlorate of potash 
in water, internally given, relieves them instantly. The 
diseases from which birds of the order Columbae suffer, are cold, 
catarrh, diarrhcea, vertigo, rheumatism and other obscure 
ailments, which frequently break out among them in an 
epidemic form. The Shamas (Czttocencla macroura) are most 
liable to debility and emaciation, bad moulting, and warty 
growths in the legs and feet, the latter being removed by 
ainting them with tincture of iodine. The Saliks (Acredotheres 
tristis), while young, suffer much from glandular swellings 
round the aperture of the cloaca. The Picarine birds have 
been known to die suddenly of apoplexy, or rupture of some 
blood-vessel in all probability. Diarrhoea also sometimes trou- 
bles them, but is got under by administering 15 drops of 
castor-oil with 2 of the tincture of opium. The Laughing- 
Thrushes of the genera Dryonastes and Garrulax have been 
observed to suffer from diarrhoea and recover therefrom 
on being treated in the same way as the Picarine birds. 
Chronic cold and overgrown beaks are also met with among 
them. The Gold-fronted Chloropsis (Ch/oropsis aurifrons) is sub- 


ject to a kind of horny filamentous growth at the tip of the tongue. 


The Bhimraj (Dissemurus paradiseus) suffers from bad moult. 
The Grackles (Eu/ades) are subject to an obscure form of eye 
disease, which is treated by washing the eyes with sulphate of 
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sinc lotion twice daily, and by keeping the birds in a warm 
place. The young of these species also suffer from tumours, 
or abscesses, which appear to have a close connection with 
the growth of their wattles and lappets, and generally show 
themselves during the period when these processes are in 
course of development. They yield to an application of poul- 
tices composed of burnt turmeric. 

No portion of a work on zoology affords greater delight to 
the ordinary lover of natural history than that which treats 
of the habits and instincts of wild animals, As they are 
dfficult of access in their wild state, these habits and instincts 
cannot be observed in their native haunts with the same degree 
of facility as in vivaria. One of the main objects for which 
the Calcutta Zoological Gardens were established is, the ob- 
servation and recording of such habits and instincts; and it 
would appear from the present work that the Committee of 
Management have been in no way negligent in giving effect to 
this portion of the prospectus of the institution. Most careful 
observations have been made, and voluminous notes recorded, 
of the temper, propensities, amusements and other occupations, 
moods, calls and other habits of the various mammals and 
birds that have, from time to time, been kept in the Gardens, 
These notes have been utilised in the preparation of the work 
under review, and it is upon the materials furnished by them 
that the exhaustive and interesting remarks under the heading 
of “ Observations on the Habits of Animals” have been based. 

The success of an institution like the Calcutta Zoological 
Gardens can be judged of only by the number of species 
exhibited in it, the services it renders to the advancement 
of zoological knowledge, and the measure of patronage extended 
toit by the public. We can most confidently assert that the 
Committee’s efforts to develop the Gardens agreeably to the 
terms of the original prospectus, and their management of the 
animals in it, have been eminently successful. We are agreeably 
surprised to find that the work under review contains notices of 
10 orders, 46 families, 106 genera and 241 species of mammals,* 
and 24 orders, 52 families, 242 genera and 402 species of birds,+ 





* Besides the omissions noted above, the following mammals, which 
have already been exhibited in the gardens, have not been included in 
the present work; the Black-crested Ape of Celebes (Cynofithecus niger, 
Desm.); Egyptian Fox (Canis cerdo, Gmel.); the Markhor (Capra 
falconert, Hiigel) and a flying-squirrel from Burma, named Scaiuroplerus 
phayret, Blyth, which Dr. Blanford, in his work on Mammalia, in the 
Fauna of British India series, page 367, has identified with Sciuropicrus 
sagttta. 

+ The undermentioned birds, though at one time exhibited in the 
collection, have been, most probably, through oversight, omitted from this 
work : Yellow Troupial (Xanthosomus flavus, Gmel.); the Himalayan Jay 
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that had been exhibited in the gardens up to 1891. Consj- 
dering that the Gardens are only in the sixteenth year of 
their existence, they rival, in respect of the number of species 
many European and American institutions of a similar kind, 
among which may be mentioned the older establishment in 
the London Regent’s Park, which, according to the first edition 
published in 1862, of the “ Lest of Vertebrates in the London 
Zoologttal Gardens,’ had up to that year exhibited in them only 
188 species of mammals and 409 of birds. 

The work has been admirably got up, being printed and 
bound in the usually excellent style of the Bengal Secretariat 
Press, and contains 351 large octavo pages of closely printed 
matter. Its value has been further enhanced by the addition 
of three excellent full-page photo-etchings, executed in the 
Survey of India Offices. respectively delineating views of the 
Carnivora-house, the Deer-sheds and the Water-fowl enclo- 
sure. 

We are convinced from a perusal of the work that it 
would not only make a capital hand-book, which would “be 
of great use to the numerous nobles and other persons 
who on a smaller scale keep collections of animals or birds in 
captivity,” but would also form an admirable text-book of 
zoology for those of our schools and colleges in which natural 


history is taught. 
SARAT CHANDRA MITRA, M.A,, BL. 





(Garrulus bispecularis) ; the Neck-lace throated Laughing-thrush (Garru- 
lax moniliger); Pelecanus onocrotalus, Linn; the Bahama Duck (Dafla 
bahamensis, Linn); the Prioniturus setarius of Celebes; the Greater 
Bird of Paradise (Paradisea apoda, Linn) ; the Long-tailed Glossy Starling 
of West Africa (Lamprotornis aeneus, Linn.) ; the Variegated Sheldrake of 
New Zealand (Zadorna variegata ; the Little Brown Owl of Java (Scops 
lempiji) and the Carpophaga chalybura, Bp. of the Phillipine Islands. 














Art. IIIL—THE LATE Mr. CURWEN AND HIS 
WORKS. 


N the beginning of the present year Anglo-Indian literature 
sustained a severe loss in the death of one who will always 
hold a high rank among its most accomplished journalists and 
men of letters. We refer to Mr. Curwen, the fatal termination 
of whose illness was marked by the suddenness that is such a 
terribly common feature in our life in this country. There was 
a consultation of doctors, a hurried embarkation of the sick 
man in the P. and O. steamer, and then, in six days, there came 
atelegram from Aden, conveying to his friends the sad in- 
telligence, that he had died in the Indian Ocean, only two 
days after his departure from Bombay. 

There can be no doubt that Mr. Curwen’s days were 
shortened by hard work and by the late hours that have 
to be kept by a journalist. There is no profession more 
trying to health in this country than the press. To sit 
up late, writing leading articles on the latest telegraphic in- 
telligence, is an unhealthy occupation anywhere, and, in the 
tropics, it is simply deadly. Mr. Curwen came out to join 
the Staff of the Zzmes of India in 1877, and for fifteen years, 
first as assistant editor and afterwards as editor, gave him- 
self up energetically to the work of the paper, and spared 
neither time, nor trouble, nor health, in promoting its success. 
As a journalist he was distinguished by shrewd common 
sense, and by a quickness of insight which enabled him 
to take a clear view of a new situation of affairs with 
remarkably rapidity. If. his articles did not actually lead 
public opinion, at any rate they were always well up to 
date, and thoroughly expressed the views of the Anglo- 
Indian community whom the Times of Indza_ represented. 
But we do not wish here to dwell upon this phase of his career. 
In spite of his marked success as a journalist, we cannot help 
regretting that Mr. Curwen lavished on the dry leading columns 
of a daily paper so much of the literary energy that might 
have been devoted to more congenial subjects. In his heart 
he took much more interest in Jdelles lettres than in muni- 
cipal disputes and the political questions of the day. Traces 
of this leaning might clearly be discerned in the conduct of 
the Zzmes of ndza during all the years in which it was under 
his guidance. A large space was devoted to the review of 
literary works ; on Saturday the leading columns were almost 
always open to the discussion of literary questions, or to the 
examination of some new book more or less connected with 
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India ; and there was also to be found in the body of the paper 
a large amount of original literary. work. 

Mr. Curwen, it may be added, was always extremely ready 
to detect and encourage any evidence of literary talent, especi- 
ally among young contributors. He took a kindly interest in 
every one who aspired, in however humble a way, to the 
honours of authorship, and was quick to discern the least sign 
of promise in their productions. One of the last acts of his 
life was to bring out an edition of Carlyle’s Lectures on Liter. 
ature, the manuscript of which had long lain coneealed from 
the world in the library of the Bombay Branch of the Asiatic 
Society. There was little or no chance of the speculation pay- 
ing from a financial point of view. Yet the book was brought 
out regardless of expense, because it was not only a work of 
creat literary interest, but was also likely to bring into notice a 
promising young Parsee writer, who, till then, had had no 
opportunity of distinguishing himself before the world. In 
many another case Mr. Curwen gave a helping hand to those 
who needed it. He did not confine his aid and sympathy to 
promising young writers, but was always ready to assist with 
his advice, as well as with his purse, those who had tried their 
hand at journalism unsuccessfully and fallen into destitution. 
To the subordinate members of his office he was a kind and 
liberal master, always generous to them in any difficulty, and 
willing to give them the much needed rest that he too often 
denied himself. 

Mr. Curwen had already gained some reputation as a writer 
in London before he left England. In the end of the year 1873, 
he brought out his “ History of Booksellers,’ a large work of 
five hundred pages, in which he sketched the rise and progress 
of the great English and Scotch publishing houses, and nar- 
rated the principal incidents in the lives of their founders. 
The book is full of lively anecdote and interesting information ; 
but, being of the nature of a compilation, it afforded the author 
little power of displaying his literary talents to advantage. A 
year later appeared “ Sorrow and Song: Studies of Literary 
Struggle,” containing short biographies of Henry Murger, 
Novalis, Alaxander Pet6f, Honore de Balzac, Edgar Allan 
Poe and André Chénier. This must have been a much more 
congenial task for its author than its predecessor. Himself a 
new writer, struggling for name and fame, he naturally had 
more syinpathy for men of genius who had had a hard and pain- 

“ful struggle with adversity, than for prosperous booksellers. The 
lives are told with the enthusiasm which shows that the biogra- 
pher loved his heroes in spite of their follies and their vices. 
in fact, there is no doubt that, in the questions at issue between 
Philistia and Bohemia, Mr, Curwen was distinctly on the side 














of the Bohemian, His partiality for that mysterious and 
fascinating country, is revealed again in the last work he 
brought out before he left England, This was a work of fiction 
called * Within Bohemia; or Love in London.” It came out 
in 1876, and was so successful, that a second edition was 
required in the following year. The review of the stories 
given in the Academy, remarks, that “the general effect of the 
volume is that of immaturity. Mr. Curwen’s cleverness is quite 
undeniable, and, with all its faults of taste, his book has more 
character and style than the ordinary novel.” It was, as far as 
we know, his first attempt at fiction, and did not do more than 
cive promise of the more excellent work, in the same line, 
that was to proceed from his pen at a later period, when his 
talents were matured by practice anda wider experience of 
the world and its inhabitants. Mr. Curwen would seem himself 
to have recognised the justice of the verdict of the Academy 
critic, for the heroine of one of his later and more mature 
works remarks, that “no man should ever be allowed to write 
a novel before he is forty,” and, at the time of the publication 
of his Bohemian tales, he had not yet reached his thirtieth 
rear. 

' For many years after his arrival in India, Mr. Curwen 
contributed nothing to general literature. His intellectual 
energy seemed to be entirely absorbed in his journalistic work. 
But all the while, in spite of incessant hard work and the 
imperious necessity of providing his leading columns daily 
with criticisms on current events, he must have been secretly 
cherishing an ideal life of imagination. For, in 1886, there 
appeared from his. pen, in Blackwood’s Magazine, the wonderful 
story of the early experiences of Zit and Xoe, a work full 
of poetic fancies and delicate humour, such as could hardly 
have been. expected from -a- hard-worked Indian editor who 
had to spend most of his time in the Philistine labour of 
exchanging hard blows with his local contemporaries, Perhaps 
it was owing to-a consciousness of this contrast, that the story 
in the Magazine, and in its subsequent book form, and the two 
later works of fiction from the same pen, were published 
anonymously, The author may have thought that the produc- 
tion of such flowers of fancy might seem, to the general 
public, to be incompatible with his reputation as a newspaper 
editor, with practical views on the questions of the day. It 
is such a work as might naturally be attributed to a man of 
letters, who had retired, like My. Stevenson, from the hurry 
and skurry of civilised life, to the seclusion of some flowery 
isle in the sunny Pacific. It is a tale of the days when the 
world was young, and when man and woman first began to 
look with joy and wonder on the beautiful world in which 
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their lot was cast. The idea of writing the story of Adam 
and Eve from a Darwinian point of view, is surely one of the 
happiest thoughts that ever entered the mind of an author 
in search of an original subject for a story. It is admirably 
worked out, and the result is an extremely beautiful prose idyll 
of love and family life. 

Mr. Curwen was neither a philosopher, nor a man of science. 
He makes no attempt to give a strictly realistic account of 
the life led by man before his intellect and moral sense were 
developed. If he had tried to doso, his work might have 
been interesting and instructive from a scientific point of view, 
but would have failed to give delight to the general reader, 
For the most part. only such facts of early human existence as 
harmonise with a life that is not only simple but also beautiful, 
are introduced into the story. Thus we are given accounts 
of the invention of fish-hooks, of flint weapons, of fire, of 
pottery, and of boats, but all the more repulsive and ugly 
circumstances that must have attended the life of primitive 
man, are kept artistically in the background. In the characters 
of the hero and heroine, still less attempt is made at scien- 
tific accuracy. Their thoughts and emotions are such as could 
not possibly have belonged to beings immediately sprung from 
quadrumanous parents. Imagine the children of highly civilised 
parents, by some impossible means, to have survived and 
grown up to manhood and womanhood in a beautiful desert 
island, and the result would be something like the delightful 
combination of primitive simplicity with half conscious instincts 
of the artificial conventions of polite society that is to be 
found in the characters of Zit and Xoe. 

We all remember Eve’s account of her first meeting with 
Adam, in Paradise Lost. In Mr. Curwen’s story it is Zit who 
relates the corresponding incident. By the shore of the sea, one 
day, a beautiful apparition came rushing towards him, as if 
borne on the wings of the wind. He pours forth compliments 
with a fervour and straightforwardness worthy of the first 
love of the first man who ever loved : 

‘“‘ How beautiful you are! Your eyes are pure and blue. Your lips, 
when you smile, as you did for a little while at first, are far redder 
than the sweetest roses. I never saw anything like the way your 
colour comes and goes. And why are you so fair, and why is your 
hair so long and golden, and why are your hands so white and tiny?” 
And, quite unconsciously, I tried to take one of her hands in mine. 

She drew herself up, and her blue eyes had a strange reproachful 
look, “I am certain” she said, very slowly, “that it is not right 
of you to speak like that. And you really talk so quickly, that I 


cannot follow half of what you say.” 
“You would talk quickly, too,” I retorted, “if you were talking 


Pete eee mi yeurmee6 wk C8 tt He, fe LE 
I had been watching her eyes and her lips so eagerly, that I had 
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never noticed that she was sitting all this time upon the back of a 
beautiful white horse, and that she was robed, almost from head to 
foot, in some soft, whitey-yellowy fleecy stuff. Both her round arms 
were bare, and one shoulder quite free. She had a broad girdle of 
plaited golden grass about her waist, and bunches of great yellow lilies 
on her breast and in her hair. I always think of Xoe as I saw her 
then: lithesome, free, and beautiful, in this flowing, clinging garment, 
with one little hand caressing and restraining her fiery steed, with her 
drooping eyes and faint smile and fleeting blushes, 


A. beautiful subject for a painting or a sculpture! The 
mysterious robe in which she was clad, was made of the great 
cocoons of tussar silk that Xoe had noticed clinging to the 
mulberry trees. She had watched the spiders for days working 
at their webs, and had learnt from them howto spin. Zit 
thought he also must go in for clothes, but he made them so 
rudely of deerskins, that, to his great chagrin, the fair Xoe only 
laughed at him for his pains : 


“That is really nice of you” she said, trying to stop laughing, 
“and it suits you exactly. Please, don’t think me rude. I can’t help 
it ’—and here she fairly broke down—“ but it does so remind me of 
the fright I made of myself two days after I ran away. I wonder 
if you went down to the river, too, and looked into it, and how long 
you stopped there?” 

My conscience pricked me here, and I cried out rather bitterly— 
‘You are really too bad, Xoe!” 

Her voice changed at once. “Iam not bad,” she answered. “I 
don’t know how to explain it, but a girl never says what she thinks. 
If you want to get on with me, you must not believe a word I say, 
and when I cry and laugh, you must not believe me either. There! 
It is horrible, but ever since yesterday morning, I have felt it to be 
true. I don’t know why I should warn you like this—perhaps, because 
I feel it is good of you and kind of you to take such a world of trouble 
to do what you think I wish, and really you would not look nice in 
tussar silk.” 

This mollified me, of course, and as we sat over breakfast, I said, 
“ T hope you did not think I had gone for ever, Xoe: I was afraid 
you would be frightened.” 

“ Oh dear, no!” she replied with half a pout : ‘I saw your stick 
directly I came out, I knew you would never leave that; and then— 
I was here too.” 


In the above passage we have a good specimen of the art 
with which Mr, Curwen works into his story, not too obtrusively, 
reminiscences of Paradise Lost. It will be remembered how, 
soon after her creation, Eve lay down to look into the clear, 
smooth lake that seemed another sky :— 

As I bent down to look, just opposite | 

A shape within the watery gleam appeared, 
Bending to look on me ; I started back, 

It started back ; but, pleased, I soon return’d ; 
Pleased, 1t returned as soon with answering looks 
Of sympathy and love. 

Xoe, and seemingly Zit, too, were guilty of the same weakness 
as Milton’s Eve. The stick, so archly referred to by Xoe, was 
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a walking stick which Zit had carved for himself in his lonely 
days, and which had been his only companion until he met Xoe 
We have not space to dwell longer on the courtship of 
Zit and Xoe, or to tell how Xoe’s cruelty and perverseness drove 
him to encounter a big black bear with an aggravating sardonic 
grin, by which he would have been killed had not Xoe come ip 
the nick of time and saved his life, He recovered from his 
faint to find himself lying with his head on her lap, and the 
big black bear lying stone dead beside them. 
“Who killed him?” I asked, still bewildered, trying to rise to 


my feet. ; 
“ Be quiet, Zit!” said Xoe very softly. “I killed him, dear. | could 


not help it. I thought he had killed you. Don’t be cross to me now, 


I will never be cross to you again,” > #-* ce eee 
“ Poor thing,” she went on, “ How pale you looked! I saw nothing 


but you, and I pushed your big spear right through that horrible beast. 
He fell away, and I have been sitting here with your head in my lap 
ever since, What a dreadful ‘world it is! and all, I know, on my account, 
But I could not help it, and I can’t help it, Zit. Do say that I was 


right and that I could not help it.” 

The author shows much artistic skill in tracing the gradual 
transformation by which the waywardness and liveliness of 
Xoe’s “uncertain, coy and hard to please” maidenhood, was 
converted into the mellower grace of a wife and a mother. 
Suffice it to say that she remains equally charming to the end, 
even to the last scene of all, when, as a great-great-grandmother, 
she looks over her husband's shoulder, and gives his white hair 
the loving little pat that always presages a scolding. Enough 
has surely been quoted to show what a pleasure is in store for 
those who have not yet read this delighful prose idyll. Yet the 
story is not one that gains by the process of selection, as it is 
an admirably finished piece of literary work from beginning 
to end, full of delicate humour, lively dialogue, and beautiful 
descriptions of natural scenery. 

The scene of Mr. Curwen’s next book opens in the garden 
of Eden; not in the luxuriant tropical scenery where Zit 
and Xoe loved each other in the morning of the world, but in 
the veritable Garden of Eden as it exists in the present day: 
“a dank, desolate marsh, where the muddy waters of the Tigris 
and Euphrates meet together.” Here Mr. Hicks, the hero, 
into whose mouth is put the story of Lady Bluebeard, met his 
Eve in the person of Mrs. Fonblanque, She coolly sat down 
on the trunk of the Tree of Good and Evil, which he had just had 
cut down, for the benefit of an uncle who loved such interesting 


curios. Mrs, Fonblanque and Xoe are about as unlike each 


other as two women who are both very charming, could possibly 
be. This difference might naturally be expected between two 
persons separated by all the centuries that have-rolled away since 
the time when man first appeared on the earth. The heroine of 
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Lady Bluebeard is atypical woman of the nineteenth century, the 
result of many centuries of evolution and culture. Although she 
‘; always witty and often light hearted, her life has been saddened 
for ever by an unfortunate early marriage, and her modern 
education and refinement have spread the pale cast of thought 
over her brow. She is past the first joyousness of youth ; her 
experience of life, so far, has been very melancholy ; and when 
she meets her new lover, she is wandering rather aimlessly about 
the world, in the vain attempt to escape from bitter memories. 
Nevertheless, like many a lady in real life who has gone through 
a discipline of sorrow, she is very charming, and does much to 
make those around her happy by her vivacity, her unselfish- 
ness, and her gentle sympathy. Her character is beautifully 
drawn, and has the strong individuality that cannot be given to 
a fictitious personage, unless its creator has a touch of genius, 
The love story contained in the novel is so very bare of inci- 
dents, that it would hardly afford sufficient material for a short 
story in Belgravia or Temple Bar. It must also be allowed 
that the few incidents of which the plot is composed, are ex- 
tremely unnatural, and that the conclusion is melodramatic. 
Nevertheless, in this long drawn narrative, the character of the 
hero, and still more that of the heroine, are made to unfold them- 
selves clearly to the reader with so much artistic skill that he is 
eutirely fascinated with the book from beginning to end, and, in 
spite of the absence of exciting incidents, the interest never flags. 
This fascination is partly due to the psychological insight of 
the author, and partly to the fact, that Lady Bluebeard contains 
elements of interest not to be found in ordinary novels. The 
leading characters reveal themselves, not so much by what they 
do, as by what they say. They have long discussions on all 
kinds of interesting questions, such as the position of women, 
poetry, painting, heredity, and pessimism. There are also 
three chapters of clever satire which describe England as seen 
through oriental spectacles, after the manner of Goldsmith’s 
Citizen of the World. These discussions, besides familiarising 
us with the speakers, have an interest of their own. Owing to 
the wit of the dialogue and the suggestiveness and variety of 
the thoughts expressed, Lady Bluebeard may be compared 
with such works as Zhe Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, Guesses 
at Truth, and Landor’s Jmaginary Conversations, and does not 
suffer from the comparison. There is yet a third distinct 
point of interest in Lady Bluebeard, inasmuch as the book is a 
record of the personal observations made by the author in his 
holiday tours, The greater portion of the two volumes gives 
a faithful description of what is to be seen in a voyage from 
Baghdad to Bombay. We have known travellers by this route 
who have taken Lady Bluebeard with them and found it a 
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most admirable guidebook. This might, at first blush, seem to 
be a disparaging remark, did we not remember that Scott’s 
Lady of the Lake has been, for nearly a century, a necessary part 
of the equipment of Highland tourists, 

Mr. Curwen’s descriptions of oriental scenery, and of the cities 
of Asia and their inhabitants, are wonderfully animated anq 
picturesque. Here, for instance, is an admirable sketch of an 
Arabian town, struck off in a few bold strokes :— 


“ But now turn your chair quickly round, Mr. Hicks. What do 
think of that for the Gulf ? ” 

I am seldom profoundly impressed, but I had certainly never seen 
anything like this. We were steaming rapidly, as I turned, right into 
a huge wall of precipitous volcanic rocks. Suddenly we rounded the 
point, and glided smoothly into a quiet little cove, surrounded on its 
three sides by towering black hills and rugged mountains. The nearest 
hills and crags, and peaks to the right and left, looking each one of 
them like an iron-bound fortress dropped sheer and bluff to the 
water’s edge. At either extremity a strong fortress scowled fiercely 
down upon us, and a number of smaller forts and watch-towers and 
galleries seemed to connect the two in a semicircle behind. The shore 
was low and open for a little way in front, and there, between the 
black rocks and the blue sea, nestled a town of white flat-roofed houses. 

We anchored within a cable’s length of the Sultan’s palace, with 
his blood-red flag still streaming over it. There was not a tree or 
shrub to be seen. But the white houses, the turreted forts, the dee 
blue sea, and the quaint craft with which the little cove was half filled, 
contrasted strangely with the encircling masses of dark rock all around, 
and a sky that was, fora moment before the sun sank, flooded with 
gold and crimson. To enjoy the first view of Muscat properly, you 
should come straight upon it, as we did, froma tedious sea voyage along 
the arid coast of Persia, and you should enter the harbour exactly as 
the sun is going down. In another moment the sunset guns were 
thundering and reverberating among the rocks, and then all was still, 
except when a deep voice from a mosque-tower, here and there, sum- 
moned the Faithful to prayers, 


The same pen that traced the stern outlines of the picture 
given above, was equally, or, if possible, even more felicitous in 
painting the rich and various colours of the forests of Ceylon, 
of Indian architecture, and of the motley crowds who kept 
holiday at Baroda on the occasion of the Guicowar’s wedding, 
Indeed, it is impossible to read Lady Bluebeard without being 
convinced that Mr. Curwen, if he had chosen to travel through 
Asia and give an account of his journey, might have rivalled 
the author of Zothen. 

Mr. Curwen’s last work was Dr. Hermione, published in 1890. It 
is less closely connected with India than his two previous works 
of fiction. In Zzt and Xoe, although, consistently with the chro- 
nology of the story, no geographical names are introduced, the 
beautiful pictures of tropical scenery are evidently drawn from 
the author’s experience of India. The heroine of Lady 
Bluebeard is an Anglo-Indian lady, and the narrative conducts 
us by way of the Persian Gulf to Bombay, and subsequently 
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to Baroda, Goa and Ceylon. In Dr. Hermione, although the 
two heroes of the story are officers of the Indian army, the scene 
of the story is laid, first in Cumberland and then in Egypt. 
Mr. Curwen was a native of the English Lake Country, in 
which his family had been settled for many generations. In 
the beginning of Dr. Hermione, he returns to the scenes of 
his youth, and paints the lights and shadows of the mountain 
scenery of the lakes with loving fidelity. Towards the end 
of the novel, the scene is abruptly changed to the northern 
borders of Egypt, where, after a skirmish with the Dervishes, 
the characters pair off with one another to their own satisfaction 
and that of the reader. Wecan pardon the abruptness of the 
transition, in consideration of the beautiful descriptions of the 
banks of the Nile which it enables the author to give us, 
Here, too, as in Lady Bluebeard, Mr. Curwen is drawing upon 
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in the construction of his story. In Zzt and Xoe, the subject 
chosen was such a happy one, that a very simple succession 
of incidents was sufficient to supply the thread of the story. 
In Lady Bluebeard and Dr. Hermione there is very little action, 
and the few incidents that are related, do not seem to be very 
naturally connected with each other. Even in minor details 
little attention is paid to minute accuracy. In the descrip- 
tion of a boat adventure in Dr. Hermione, the wind seems 
to be blowing in two opposite directions ; but that, perhaps, 
may be defended, on Virgil’s precedent, as a characteristic of 
fictitious storms. On one occasion, when the sea was spread 
before Zit’s eyes “ in unruffled beauty,” he nevertheless relates 
how “laughing and splashing and sparkling just beneath 
my feet, its white spray glistened like rainbows.” Such incon- 
sistencies, however, are but small matters. The greatest of all 
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most admirable guidebook. This might, at first blush, seem to 
be a disparaging remark, did we not remember that Scott’s 
Lady of the Lake has been, for nearly a century, a necessary part 
of the equipment of Highland tourists, 

Mr. Curwen’s descriptions of oriental scenery, and of the cities 
of Asia and their inhabitants, are wonderfully animated and 
picturesque. Here, for instance, is an admirable sketch of an 
Arabian town, struck off in a few bold strokes :— 

“ But now turn your chair quickly round, Mr. Hicks. What do 
think of that for the Gulf ? ” 

I am seldom profoundly impressed, but I had certainly never seen 
anything like this. We were steaming rapidly, as I turned, right into 
a huge wall of precipitous volcanic rocks. Suddenly we rounded the 
point, and glided smoothly into a quiet little cove, surrounded on its 


three sides by towering black hills and rugged mountains. The nearest 
hills and crags, and peaks to the right and left, looking each onesof 
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given above, was equally, or, if possible, even more felicitous 
painting the rich and various colours of the forests of Ceylon, 
of Indian architecture, and of the motley crowds who kept 
holiday at Baroda on the occasion of the Guicowar’s wedding. 
Indeed, it is impossible to read Lady Bluebeard without being 
convinced that Mr. Curwen, if he had chosen to travel through 
Asia and give an account of his journey, might have rivalled 
the author of Zothen. 

Mr. Curwen’s last work was Dr. Hermione, published in 1890. It 
is less closely connected with India than his two previous works 
of fiction. In Zzt and Xoe, although, consistently with the chro- 
nology of the story, no geographical names are introduced, the 
beautiful pictures of tropical scenery are evidently drawn from 
the author’s experience of India. The heroine of Lady 
Bluebeard is an Anglo-Indian lady, and the narrative conducts 
us by way of the Persian Gulf to Bombay, and subsequently 
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to Baroda, Goa and Ceylon. In Dr. Hermione, although the 
two heroes of the story are officers of the Indian army, the scene 
of the story is laid, first in Cumberland and then in Egypt. 
Mr. Curwen was a native of the English Lake Country, in 
which his family had been settled for many generations. In 
the beginning of Dr. Hermione, he returns to the scenes of 
his youth, and paints the lights and shadows of the mountain 
scenery of the lakes with loving fidelity. Towards the end 
of the novel, the scene is abruptly changed to the northern 
borders of ‘Egypt, where, after a skirmish with the Dervishes, 
the characters pair off with one another to their own satisfaction 
and that of the reader. We can pardon the abruptness of the 
transition, in consideration of the beautiful descriptions of the 
banks of the Nile which it enables the author to give us, 
Here, too, as in Lady Bluebeard, Mr. Curwen is drawing upon 
his own experiences as a traveller. Some time before he wrote 
Dr. Hermione, he had taken a holiday trip up the Nile; and 
tne glowing account of the beauties of that famous river is a 
record of what he then observed. As astory, Dr. Hermione 
is characterised by the same want of incident that distinguishes 
Lady Bluebeard from most novels; and here, again, the paucity 
of incident is almost forgotten, owing to the brightness of the 
dialogue and the descriptive power of the writer. So much is 
said and so little is done, that the work has more of the nature 
of a drama than of a novel. The characters of the chief 
persons are revealed by what they say, much more than by 
what they do. They are all interesting sketches, although 
none of them can be considered such a highly finished portrait 
as Mrs, Fonblanque, 

In looking back on Mr. Curwen’s three works of fiction, we 
find that they are weakest in their plots. The author does 
not appear to have cared much for probability or consistency 
in the construction of his story. In Zzt and Xoe, the subject 
chosen was such a happy one, that a very simple succession 
of incidents was sufficient to supply the thread of the story. 
In Lady Bluebeard and Dr. Hermione there is very little action, 
and the few incidents that are related, do not seem to be very 
naturally connected with each other. Even in minor details 
little attention is paid to minute accuracy. In the descrip- 
tion of a boat adventure in Dr. Hermione, the wind seems 
to be blowing in two opposite directions ; but that, perhaps, 
may be defended, on Virgil’s precedent, as a characteristic of 
fictitious storms. On one occasion, when the sea was spread 
before Zit’s eyes “ in unruffled beauty,” he nevertheless relates 
how “laughing and splashing and sparkling just beneath 
my feet, its white spray glistened like rainbows.” Such incon- 
sistencies, however, are but small matters. The greatest of all 
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novelists, in an elaborate description of a storm, made the 
sun sect in the east. Such trifling slips, though interesting 
to the curious critic, have little weight with us, when we try to 
estimate the general merits of a work of fiction, 

Mr. Curweun’s literary work ought, moreover, to be judged 
from a different point of view. He was, in reality, more of a 
humourist than of a novelist, although he happened to express 
his humour in the form of fiction. When we call him a hy. 
mourist, we do not use the term as applied in America to such 
writers as Bill Nye and Artemus Ward, but in the wider and 
nobler sense in which the term is used by Thackeray. To be 
a humourist in this higher sense of the word, requires high 
intellectual gifts, and keen insight into human character, In 
this latter qualification, Mr. Curwen excelled, especially in 
knowledge of the weakness and strength of female character, 
Xoe, Mrs. Fonblanque, Edith, and Dr. Hermione are rea] 
women, very unlike each other, and are all very interesting 
psychological studies. There is less individuality to be found 
among Mr. Curwen’s men. Mr. Hicks, travelling over the world 
in search of intellectual excitement, is a modernised repetition 
of Zit wandering through the primzval forests in which he 
found “so much to see and so much to taste.” Dr. Jones, with 
his shrewdness and his kindly nature concealed under a trans- 
parent veil of cynicism, is probably what Mr. Hicks would 
have developed into, if circumstances had confined him, until 
advanced middle age, in a remote provincial town. Nevertheless, 
Zit, Mr. Hicks, and Dr. Jones, in spite of the family likeness 
that exists between them, are full of life and very real, and 
admirably adapted to play their respective parts as contrasts 
to the female characters to whom the author devotes most 
of his attention. 

In the pourtrayal of the various male and female characters 
whom he creates, Mr. Curwen shows a delicate sense of humour, 
and a knowledge of human character, that amply atone for 
any deficiencies in the plots of the stories. His novels, too, are 
as much distinguished by wit as by humour. They are, as we 
have seen, full of long conversations, which would be weari- 
some to the reader if they were not lightened up by epigram, 
satire, and acute criticism of literature, art, men and manners. 

As a writer of English prose, Mr. Curwen appears at his 
best in descriptive passages. His style is admirable in its 
clearness and freedom from all mannerism and affectation. 
In his pages we find the lonely forests and the populous cities 
of the East described with equal vividness, so that the whole 
scene is conjured up before the imagination of the reader with 
the perfect art by which art is concealed. The simplicity 
and unstudied grace of his style is very unlike the artificial 
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brilliancy of that of Sterne, whom he resembles in his subtle 
and rather whimsical humour ; in the skill with which he makes 
the most ordinary situations amusing or pathetic, or both; in 
his fondness for digressions ;in his tendency to relate actual 
experiences of travel in a fictitious setting, and, finally, in the 
poverty of incident and the very subordinate position of the 
story. But for this difference, we should be almost inclined 
to regard Mr. Curwen as a nineteenth century Anglo-Indian 
Sterne, 
In spite of the chorus of recognition with which the 
reviewers greeted the appearance of his later works, we 
hardly think that Mr. Curwen has yet met with the appre- 
ciation due to his very great literary merits. This is, no doubt, 
partly due to the fact that his latest and best works were 
produced anonymously. It is only under very exceptional 
circumstances that the general public does justice to an anony- 
mous writer. Further, Mr, Curwen devoted to his journalistic 
rofession a large amount of the intellectual energy which he 
might have bestowed on literary work of a higher character, 
and, just when, in spite of these drawbacks, he was esta- 
blishing for himself a high position in the literary world, his 
career was suddenly cut short. As it is, however, he has left 
behind him, in Zz¢ and Xoe and Lady Bluebeard, two works of 
great originality that will not soon be allowed to be forgotten, 
and, in the rather barren roll of Anglo-Indian literature, he 
must assuredly take the very highest rank among those who 
have succeeded in throwing the halo of rothance and poetry 
over life in the East. 
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Hooghly under the Portuguese. 


ERY little is known of Hooghly before the Portuguese 

came to settle init. In fact, it had no separate indepen- 

dent existence as a city ; it was a lowly outlying village, and 

bore almost the same relation to Satgaon,f which was then ip 

its glory, as, by a painful irony of fate, Satgaon now bears to 
Hooghly. 

But, though it formed a most insignificant part of Sat. 
gdon, still it had a name of its own, and that name it is 
which it has continued to bear, through good and evil report, 
down to the present time. It is commonly believed that 
Hooghly is a corruption of Golin, the name by which it was 
known to the Portuguese ; the fact, however, is that Golin was 
a corruption of Hooghly, and not Hooghly a corruption of Golin. 
The name Hooghly was derived from hog/d, reeds, with which 
the place was for the most part covered ; and, as hogld easily 
slides into go/é in pronunciation, the Portuguese, finding it 
difficult to pronounce the native name correctly, changed it to 
Golin. Inthe Azn-t-Akbari, which, as is well known, was written 
in 1596 A, D., Abul Fazl calls the place Hugli, whereas in Faria 
Souza’s t Asia Portuguesa, which was written some years after- 





© This spelling has been accepted by Government, as being fixed by 
historical and literary usage. Dr. Hunter, however, has adopted ‘* Hugli,” 
which seems to be the more correct spelling. 

+ Satgion is the Saptagrima of the Pauranik writers, so called from 
“ the seven villages’? composing it, having been inhabited by seven princely 
Rishis of old. It was the royal emporium of Bengal and was known to 
the early Romans. In the fourteenth century it was taken by the Maho- 
medans and was made the seat of a satrapy, Izzuddin being its first 
Governor. 

Considering its distance from the Imperial capital, it is no wonder that 
the Governors of Sdtgaon often rebelled. Even in Akbar’s time it had the 
nickname of ‘“ Bulghak-Khandh,” or ‘“‘ House of Revolt.’ S4tgaon was 
also a place of great trade. Frederick, who visited it about 1570, states 
that in it “the merchants gather themselves together for their trade,” 
This exactly tallies with the account given in the well-known poem of 
Chanai, written about the same time. But with the dawn of the seventeenth 
century its trade was on the decline. owing to the gradual silting up of the 
river Saraswati, True it is that, in 1630, the author of /ndia Vera described 
it as “a beautiful town ;” but if De Laét had seen it with his own eyes, 
his description would have been otherwise. The Padishandmah says, 
that in 1632 Satgaon was “decayed.” In Van Brouche’s Map (1660 A. D.) 
itis called “a village,” and when Blochmann visited it, in 1870, he found 
the name applied to a collection of e/even huts. 

} Faria Y. Souza, the author of £/ Asia Portuguesa, and other similar 
works, flourished in the first half of the seventeenth century. He was 
not only a historian, but also a poet. 
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wards, it is called Golin.* In Hughes and Parker's letters, too, 
which are dated December, 1620, the latter name appears, with 
this little difference, that, while in Souza’s History there is but 
one /, in the letters it is spelt with a double 4 In the Dutch 
memoir of Brouche,f which was written in 1660, the name 
appears as Oegl:, or Hoeglt, which approaches nearer to the 
dative name than the Golznw of the Portuguese. All these 
circumstances plainly show that the name is not an exotic, but 
a plant indigenous to the soil, 

But, though Hooghly does not owe its name to the Portuguese, 
any more than Calcutta | does to the English, still it owes its 
fame to them, Indeed, its rise as a city dates from their settle- 
ment. The precise date of this settlement, however, it is 
not easy to determine. All that we can do is to try to fix 
a probable date. In 1497, the famous Portuguese navigator, 
Vasco-de-Gama, sailed round the Cape of Good Hope and landed 
at Calicut, a city on the west coast of India. Before him no 
European had come to India, dy sea, for the purposes of trade. 
Gama returned to his country in 1499. The Portuguese, finding 
the trade profitable, sent out ship after ship, and at length obtained 
land and built forts. With the increase of trade there was also 
increase of dominion: Goa§, Ceylon, Malacca and Ormuz were 
taken in succession. All these conquests were made by 
Alphonso Albuquerque, who might be called the Clive of 
Portuguese India. Albuquerque proved himself a very popu- 
lar ruler, so that, when he died at Goa, in 1515, he was 
bemoaned not more by his countrymen than by the natives, 
It is said that a Portuguese named Samprayo, or Sampayo, 
entered the Ganges with nine vessels in 1537, or 1538, 
A. D., and that he built the fort at Hooghly, the vestiges 
of which are still visible in the bed of the river. Samprayo 
may have reached the borders of Bengal; but there is no 
reliable evidence to show that he made any settlement at 
Hooghly. Indeed, the scene of his action was Goa, where, by 
force of arms, he had usurped the office of Chief. Governor. His 
rule, however, was of a very short duration. The Home 
Government soon appointed Nunio to supersede him, and the 
result was that he was sent home a close prisoner to Lisbon. 
In 1545, John de Castro was appointed Viceroy: his admin- 
istration was a brilliant success, as that of his predecessor, 





* In De Laét’s Juaia Vera, however, it is called Ugelz. 

+ Van Brouche was Chief of the Dutch Coromandel Agency from 1658 
to 1664. Blochmann’s JVo/es, appended to Hunter’s Statistical Account 
of Bengal, Vol I. 7 SR EK 

} Kalikata (Calcutta) is mentioned in the poem of Chand?, as well as 
in the Azn. 

§ Goa was taken in 1510, Rennell’s Memoir, p. 33. 
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the infamous Souza, had been a sad failure. During his rule the 
Portuguese Settlements in India “ touched the highest point of 
all their greatness,” Adverting to this fact, the popular Doet 
of Portugal, Camoens,* thus exultingly sings :— 
‘““O’er Indus’s banks, o’er Ganges’ smiling vales, 
No more the hind his plunder’d field bewails : 
O’er every field, oh Peace! thy blossoms glow, 
The golden blossoms of thy olive bough ; 
Firm based on Wisdom’s laws great Castro crowns, 
And the wide East the Lusian Empire owns,” 

But poets are always given to exaggeration, and the author of 
the Zusza is not an exception. If his glowing description were 
taken to be literally true, it would follow that the Portuguese 
India of his time covered a very large area, including the whole 
of the Gangetic valley. But history gives the lie direct to such 
an inference. India was then ruled over by the great Akbar, 
whose empire extended’from Attock on the one side to Cuttack 
on the other. In point of fact, the Portuguese possessions lay 
principally along the coast; and this is all that appears from 
S.ouza’s account, who, in an ecstasy of patriotic zeal, boasted that 
his country’s empire in the East stretched from the Cape of 
Good Hope to the frontier of China, and comprehended a coast 
of 12.000 miles in extent. In 1569, three Portuguese mission- 
aries, of whom Aquaviva, the Padri Radalf of Abul Faz], was 
one, arrived at Akbar’s Court, the Great Mogul having expressed 
a desire to learn something of the Christian religion. 

As yet Hooghly had not risen from obscurity. In the well- 
known Chidzt, which, as its colophon shows, was completed in 
1499+, Saka era, corresponding to 1577 A.D., the poet, Kabikan- 
kana, does not make mention of it, though he notices Halisahar 
and Gorifa (Gouripur), which are situated opposite to it, on the 
other side of the river. As for Satgaon, he makes too much of it, 
and the sacred Tribeni also comes in for its due share ; but even 
the name of Hooghly is not to be found in the whole poem. If 
the Portuguese had at that time had their settlement at the place, 
the poet would not have left the matter unnoticed, more especially 
when he vents his spleen against what he terms “ Feringir-desa,” 
which he places lower down the Ganges, on the “ Hijlee Route.” 





© Camoens cameto India in 1553. He composed the Lusiad in Macao, 
whither he had been banished for having written a satire on his countrymen 
in India. He was afterwards recalled from exile and returned to Lisbon 
in +569. His grand Epic, for which he has got the cognomen of “ the 
Lusttanian Homer,” was dedicated to King Sevastian, and appeared in 1572. 
It has been rendered into English by both Sir R. Fanshawe and Willam 
Julius Meikle. The poct died in 1579 

t The Couplet referred to runs thus :— 


“ative AA aa caw wats afer 
os fata fra Ae Baz afast i” 
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But there is no doubt that they had established themselves at 
Hooghly at least twenty years before the close of the’ sixteenth 
century. The author of the Az states, that the Feringis * 
(meaning of course the Portuguese) were in possession of 
Hooghly and Satgaon, and that the latter alone paid the revenue. 
The well-known traveller, Ralph Fitch, who visited Hooghly, 
in 1585, described it as the “chief keep of the Portuguese.” 
It would also appear that the great military revolt of 1580 
found them in power at Hooghly. Mir Nazat, who was attached 
to the Imperial cause, on being defeated by the Afgian chief, 
Outlu Khan, near Solimabdad, a town on the left bank of the river 
Damoodar, south-east of Burdwan, fled to the Portuguese Go- 
vernor of that settlement?, whom the WSS of the Akbarnamah 
called Bartab Bar Feringi, or Partab Feringi, This hybrid 
name shows that the officer was either a convert, or an offspring 
of a Hindoo woman by a Portuguese. In view of all these 
facts and circumstances, it would not be wide of the mark to 
place the Portuguese settlement in Hooghly in the seventh 
decade of the sixteenth century, at the latest. 

The Portugese had come out to India as traders; but it was 
not long before they found the necessity of making territorial 
acquisitions. Fortunately for them, the celebrated Albuquerque 
was at the head of their Indian affairs, He was a remarkable 
man, and united in himself the valour of a soldier with the 
wisdom of a statesman. He conquered place after place, and 
laid the foundations of that Empire the fame of which attracted 
other European nations to the far East. Goa was established 
as the seat of the Viceroy, and from Goa, as the base of 
operations, other conquests were made. While their affairs 
were thus looking up, the Portuguese entered Bengal and made 
their settlement at Hooghly. This was done with the permission 
of the Mogul Governor who then ruled the Province. A factory 
was built, and an Agent was placed in charge of it. 

Satgdon had not yet fallen, but was on its decline, though 
it was still the centre of commerce. The Portuguese of Hooghly 
tried to divert its trade to their own settlement, and in this they 
succeeded to a considerable extent, more especially as river com- 
munication with Sdtgdon was becoming difficult, owing to the 





* The word Firingi comes from the French ‘Franc,’ through the Arabs 
and the Persians, who pronounced it Ferang. When the Spaniards and the 
Portuguese first came to India, they were called Firang, and the error was 
never after rectified. It is now used to indicate the mixed descendants 
of Europeans. In the Vidyasundara of Bharat Chundra, Firingi stands for 
the Portuguese and the Fardsh for the French, Dr. Rajendra Lala’s 
Indo-Aryans, Vol. II, p 203, Note. In the present day the Hindus call. 
the English Jagrej, the French Fardshi, the Portuguese Portukes, the 
Danes Dinaméar, the Dutch Olandd7, the Germans E//amédr &c. 


+ Vide Blochmann’s Azm, p. 440. 
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gradual silting up of the river Saraswati. This successfy) 
attempt on their part excited the jealousy of the Mogul officers 
at Sdtgdon, who began to throw obstacles in their way, Buyt 
the Portuguese were not slow in taking steps to ensure their 
safety. They built a fort. and strongly fortified the place, It 
does not appear who the first Portuguese Governor of Hooghly 
was; but whoever he was, he derived his authority directly 
from the Government at Goa. In fact, he bore almost the same 
relation to the latter Government as the Governor of French 
Chandernagore * does to the Government at Pondicherry, 
Hooghly went on prospering, and large numbers came both from 
the mother country and from Goa. As yet the place had no 
regular Church to pray in, This was felt to be a desideratum, 
but the want did not remain long a want. Before the close of 
the sixteenth century a splendid Church, with a beautiful Con. 
vent attached to it. had been built. The Church was blown up 
in the siege of 1632; but it was rebuilt in 1660. The inscription 
on its keystone gives the date of the first and original building, 
In course of time the Portuguese became very powerful at 
Hooghly. Though nominally subject to the Great Mogul of 
Deihi, they were really the lords of the land, They used to pay 
Some revenue, it is true ; but the payment was not regular, 
Now and then the Provincial Governor raised an outcry 
against them ; but he was soon bribed into silence. Many con- 
verts were made to the Roman Catholic religion, not so much 
by persuasion as by force ; but after they had been so converted 
they were, it would appear, not left in the lurch. Great pains 
was taken to improve their condition, and it is in evidence 
that some of them filled important posts. Nay, there was one 
who rose so high as to become the Chief of the settlement. 

So long as Akbar was on the throne of Delhi, the Portuguese 
fared well at Hooghly. A wise ruler as he was, he did not 
deem it prudent to harass them, as the country had benefited 
much by their trade. In fact, the turbulent Afghans had kept 
him o very busy, that he hardly found time to look to other 
matters. Certain it is that, with the fall of Daud, in 1575, the 
Afghan supremacy in Bengal had come to anend; but the 
storm had not yet subsided ; it continued blowing on till some 
time after the close of the sixteenth century, when it died away. 
In 1599 they sustained a signal defeat at the hands of the 
Ambar Chief, Raja Man Sing, who crippled their powers and 
resources, 

Akbar died in 1605, and was succeeded by his son Salim, who 
ascended the throne with the title of Jehangir. Protapdditya, 





© Properly Chandonnagore, so called, from the place having once abound- 
ed in sandal-wood. It is stated in the Ahitishvangsavali, that Rudra, the 
most pious of the Nadia Rajas, procured sandal-wood from the vicinity of 


Hooghly. 
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the powerful ruler of the Sunderbuns, having refused to ac- 
knowledge the suzerainty of the Emperor, Man Sing was 
ordered to “biing him in subjection.” That valiant Rajput 
who was the first General of his time, hastened to Bengal 
and attacked Jessore, the capital of Protapdditya. The 
battle raged loud and long, but at last victory * sided 
with the Imperialists. The hero of the Sunderbuns, who 
had fought with the greatest gallantry, was at last made 
a prisoner, and while he was being taken to the Imperial 
capital, he died on the way at Benares. But troubles in Bengal 
did not cease with his death, The Portuguese pirates 
renewed their incursions into East Bengal with redoubled 
energy, under the leadership of one Sevastian Gonzales, and 
many were the reverses which the Mogul army sustained at 
their hands. The Portuguese of Hooghly, however, kept them- 
selves quite aloof from this struggle ; they did not take part with 
the one side or the other. Their main object was trade, and to 
trade they principally directed their attention, not taking much 
thought of the questionable doings of their countrymen in 
East Bengal. | 

These doings raised such an alarm in the land that the 
seat of Government was removed from Rajmahal to Dacca. 
This was done when Islam Khan was Governor of Bengal. 
The well-known Khan certainly kept the Portuguese under 
check and control, but he did not succeed in conquering them. 
IIe died in 1613 and was succeeded by Kasim Khan, who was 
anything but an energetic ruler. The next Governor, however, 
Ibrahim Khan, was a different man altogether. He was not 
only a first-rate soldier, but also a first-rate administrator. 
Through the benignant influence of his rule the country smiled 
with peace and prosperity. But soon a change came over it, 
which, however, was owing-to a cause over which hehad no 
control. 

Jehangir was undeniably a good man, but his goodness degen- 
erated into a fault. As Sir Thomas Roe says of him, “ he is of 
so good a disposition that he suffers all men to govern, which is 
worse than being ill.’’ But, in the matter of governing him, 
none approached his favourite wife, the far-famed Nur 
Jehan. In fact, he was a mere puppet in her hands. Among 
the sons of the Emperor, Khurrum (afterwards Shah Jehan) 
was undoubtedly the fittest ; but, in spite of his superior worth 
and ability, he was not liked by Nur Jehan. The latter 
favoured the fourth son, Shahryar, to whom her only daughter 
by her first husband had been married ; and it was but natural 





* The conquest of Jessore (Jasahara) by Man Sing has been graphically 
oe by Bharat Chandra in a well-kngwn poem which beara the pame 
Qi the victor, 
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that she should be anxious to have him nominated successor 
to the throne. The consequence was that Khurrum raiseq 
the standard of revolt in 1621. He marched against Delhi, but 
was soon defeated by the Imperial army. On beirig pursueg 
he fled into Bengal and _ stationed himself at Burdwan, 
While at this place, he was waited upon by the Portuguese 
Governor of Hooghly, Michael Rodriguez, whom he receiveg 
with the greatest kindness. The Prince promised him rich 
rewards, if he would help him with some pieces of artillery and a 
detachment of European soldiers. But the Governor declined 
the offer, lest, by accepting it, he should incur the displeasure of 
his father, the Emperor. The Prince’s feelings were sorely 
wounded, and it is very probable that he secretly vowed ven- 
gence. But, though he did not get any assistance from the 
Portuguese, he, with the means and resources at his command, 
engaged the Mogul Governor on the banks of the Ganges, who 
after having performed many feats of valour, fell fighting on 
the field of battle. Victory smiled on the Prince, and he 
became the Lord of Bengal in 1622. But, after he had held it 
for two years, fortune again frowned upon him. He was 
defeated by the Imperialists, and, on his asking pardon from his 
father, he was forgiven. 

Jehangir died in 1627, and was succeeded by Shah Jehan. 
Kasim Khan, a favourite of the new Emperor, was appointed 
to the Government of Bengal early in the next year. The 
principal event during his viceroyalty was the siege and capture 
of Hooghly. The Portuguese might have forgotten ll 
about the offence which their Governor, Michael Rodriguez, 
had given to Shah Jehan in 1621; but Shah Jehan him- 
self, it would seem, had not let the matter pass out of 
his mind, and, now that he was in a position to make them 
feel the weight of his displeasure, he was on the look-out for 
an opportunity totake action against them. Accordingly, he 
directed Kasim Khan to keep a sharp eye upon them, and 
to inform him of their doings if they acted arbitrarily or 
unjustly. For two full years the wary Viceroy watched them 
with the greatest attention, and, having obtained sufficient 
information in the matter, he preferred a complaint against 
them tothe Emperor, The principal charges were, that they had 
converted many natives to Christianity by force, and fortified 
their settlement without permission. There were also some 
minor counts, as, for instance, their having levied tolls on the 
boats which passed by their factory, and drawn off all the 
trade from Satgaon. Shah Jehan, who was only seeking for 
a specious plea to give vent to his displeasure, ordered Kasim 
Khan at once to turn the Portuguese out of Bengal. But 

Governor knew very well that the order could not be 
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carried out with the same promptitude with which it had been 
given. Hooghly was strongly fortified, and the garrison which 
defended it, was pretty considerable. The place* could 
not be attacked from the side of the river, as there were 
many well-equipped vessels always ready to serve as a strong 
bulwark to it. The fort, besides being well-founded, was 
surrounded by a deep moat which never became dry. Great 
preparations had therefore to be made before such a place 
could be attacked with any chance of success. But Kasim 
was equal to the occasion, and he had a worthy co-adjutor in 
his brave son, Enayet-Ullah, whose soldierly qualities were of 
avery high order. A large corps was sent from Dacca, under 
Enavet, with Allah Yar as the second in command, while a 
small detachment was despatched, under Khwajah Shere, from 
another quarter. 

On the 11th June, 1632, the Mogul Army besieged Hooghly, 
The Portuguese had written to the Government at Goa for 
reinforcements ; but as yet none had arrived. In fact, no 
succour ever came, though the siege lasted for a pretty long 
time. The Portuguese, in their despair, endeavoured to escape 
by means of boats down the river; but all their efforts in that 
direction were baffled by KhwA4jah Shere, who guarded the 
river at Sreerampur, where he had constructed a bridge of 
boats with a view to cutting off their retreat. The besieged 
held out for three entire months, when the Mogul soldiers 
succeeded in laying dry the ditch in front of the Church, 
dug a mine, and blew up a portion of the town. Hooghly 
was taken on the roth September. The loss on the side of 
the Portuguese was immense: out of 64 large vessels, 57 grabs 
and 200 sloops which were anchored opposite the town, only 
one grab and two sloops made their escape. The captain of 
the largest vessel, on which were embarked 2,000 men, women 
and children, with all their goods and valuables, rather than 
yield to the Musalmans set fire to the magazine and blew them 
up; and many other vessels followed his desperate example. 
Ten thousand Portuguese are said to have perished during 
the siege, and 4.400 were taken prisoners. About 10,000 natives, 
whom the Portuguese had in their power, were liberated. A 
thousand Musalmans died as martyrs for their religion.f Thus 
fell Hooghly, and with its fall the Portuguese bade a final 





* Bruton, a traveller in 1632, describes Hooghly as ‘an island made . 
by the Ganges, having several thousand Portuguese Christians in it.” A 
wiiter in Stewart’s Descriptive Catalogue, represents Hooghly as being 
‘protected on one side by a river, and on the other three, by a deep ditch 
which was filled by the tide.” 

_ t Blochmann’s 4/n t-Akbaré, vol. 1, p. 499: See also Stewart's account 
in his tlistory of Bengal. 
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farewell to Bengal, so far as their commerce was concerned 
Three days after the fall, the Governor, Kasim Khan, who 
had brought it about, departed this world. 

Hooghly, having thus fallen into the hands of the Moguls 
was made the royal port in Bengal. All the public offices 
and records were removed thither from Satgaon, which soon 
sank into insignificance. A Fouzdar was appointed from 
Court, who had considerable powers given him. He, it would 
appear, was the head of the Police, and also exercised jurisdic. 
tion in criminal cases.t The Fouzdar at first held his office 
subject to the Governor of the Province, but in process of 
time he was made independent of him. It was the Nawab 
Murshid Kuli Khan who again reduced him to his former 
subordinate position. The pay of the Fouzdar was at one time 
very high, but it was afterwards reduced to Rs. 32,000 a year, 





SHUMBHOO CHUNDER DEY. 





‘t The Fouzdar was the Chief Police Officer and Judge of all crimes 
not capital; the Aofwa/, the Head Constable of the town, was subordinate 
to him. Tne MNaszinvz, as Supreme Magistrate, presided at the trial of 
capital offenders. —Fields Regulations, p. 135. 











ArT. V.—DISTRICT BOARDS AND COUNTY 
COUNCILS. 


T is not intended to institute any elaborate comparison 
between these two sets of bodies, as, though I have 
practical experience of the one, my knowledge of the other is 
purely academic, or derived from books, My object is to state 
their respective powers and functions, and especially to examine 
their sources of income, with a view to showing that, as com- 
pared with the starveling District Boards of Bengal, the County 
Councils of England and Wales are rolling in wealth. True it 
is that County Councils have more to do with their money ; but, 
area for area, population for population, and work for work, 
they are surpassing rich as compared with District Boards, 
District Boards cannot do very much with their present slender 
resources, and it is therefore desirable to consider whether and 
how these resources could be increased, and what modes of in- 
creasing them, would be least objectionable and unpalatable to 
‘the tax-paying community. The opportunity may also be taken 
of saying something regarding certain of the Administrative 
Departments which have been made over to District Boards, 
For the above purposes, it will be most convenient to give 
figures and information ina concrete form, and I take the 
District Board of Mymensing in Eastern Bengal, for which 1 
have the figures for the last official year ended 31st March 1892, 
The area of the Mymensing District is 6,332 square miles, 
with a population of 3,472,186 persons, or about the popula- 
tion of Scotland. There are five Local Boards for the five 
Sub-divisions of the district. It is not necessary for the 
purposes of this- article-to describe at length the consti- 
tution of District Boards, the qualifications of electors, and 
soon. Full details will be found in the Local Self-Govern- 
ment Act III, 1885, B. C. The Lieutenant-Governor fixes the 
number of members... Half the members of the District Board 
are appointed by Government, and half are elected by the Local 
Boards. The Chairman of the District Board is appointed by 
Government ; but the Lieutenant-Governor may. direct that he 
be elected by the members of such Board from among their 
own number, subject to his approval. The Vice-Chairman of 
the District Board; and the Chairmen of Local Boards, are 
elected. 
In 1891-92 the Mymensing District Board consisted of 
24 members, including the Chairman. The average attendance 
at each meeting was 11'7, the attendance of the official members 
having improved, while that of the non-official members fell off 
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slightly. Several of the non-official members were absent from 
six consecutive meetings, and thereby rendered themselves 
liable to removal under sec. 18 (c) of the Act. Out of 24 
members of the District Board, including the Magistrate. 
(chairman, 4 are Government servants, 8 zemindars or zemin- 
dars’ servants, and 12 pleaders. Thus the pleader element js 
50 per cent. of the Board. Qut of 65 members of Local Roards 
6 are Government servants, 30 zemindars or zemindars’ servants. 
and 22 pleaders and Mukhtars, But even here the legal element 
really preponderates over the landed interest, as the pleaders 
and Mukhtars are all at the Sub-divisional head-quarters, and can 
attend meetings more conveniently than the zemindars, many 
of whom live at considerable distances in the interior. 

The available fund for expenditure is called the “ District 
Fund,” and consists, broadly speaking, of one-half the cess 
collected under the Cess Act of 1880. This half is called the 
Road Cess as opposed to the Public Works Cess, which goes to 
the credit of Provincial Revenues. The receipts from pounds 
and ferries have also been made over to District Boards. To 
these sources may be added fines inflicted under the Act, and 
receipts in respect of any schools, dispensaries, tramways, or 
other works placed under the control and administration of a 
District Board. The following branches of Administration 
have been made over to District Boards: Pounds, Education, 
Medical, Public Works (to which Civil Buildings have been 
recently added in a great part of the Province:, Sanitation, 
Vaccination, Census, Famine Relief, and Miscellaneous. Under 
the head of “ Miscellaneous,” the Board has power to establish 
staying bungalows and serais, to offer rewards for the destruction 
of noxious animals, to hold fairs and exhibitions of agricultural 
and industrial products, and also to undertake and carry out 
any other local work likely to promote the health, comfort, 
or convenience of the public, 

The net income from Road Cess in Mymensing amounted to 
Rx. 17,400* in 1891-92, against Rx. 15,827 in the preceding 
year, the increase being due to revaluation of estates under 
the Cess Act. The receipts from Pounds amounted to Rx, 
3,927, against Rx. 4,209 in the preceding year; those from 
Ferries to Rx. 1,444, against Rx. 1,067. The total receipts 
for the year amounted to Rx. 26,849, in addition to an opening 
balance of Rx. 5,627. The total expenditure was, in round 
figures, Rx. 30,000. During the last two years the net income 


of the Board has increased by Rx. 3,000. 





* The symbol Rx. is used to denote tens of rupees, and has been used 
in English blue-books as the equivalent of pounds sterling. If the rupee 
goes down a little more, it wiil have to be taken as the equivalent of ten 


shillings sterling. 
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There can hardly be said to exist any actual division of 
authority between the District Board and the Local Boards sub- 
ordinate to it. The latter are merely the agents of the former, 
and sdminister such departments, and expend such funds, 
within Local Board areas, as the District Board may assign to 
them. Moreover, they perform these duties under the general 
orders and control of the District Board. In paragraph 9 of the 
Government Resolution on the District Board’s Report for 
1890-91, the Lieutenant-Governor remarked that, speaking gener- 
ally, he wished the Local Boards to be treated in a liberal manner, 
and given as extensive powers as circumstances in each case 
appeared to render possible, It seems to be the general opinion 
that in small districts Local Boards are not required, and that it 
is a waste of money to have them. The funds which the District 
Board has to allot to them are extremely small, and can be just 
as well spent by the District Board itself. Moreover, the elimi- 
nation of Local Boards in such cases is a positive economy, as 
thereby a good deal of money is saved, which would otherwise 
have to be spent on Local Board offices, furniture and establish- 
ments. Then, two-thirds of the members of Local Boards are elec- 
ted, and the cost and trouble connected with elections are not in- 
considerable. The requirements in the way of preparing registers 
of voters, publishing copies and notices, and sending special inti- 
mations to each elector, are probably more elaborate than similar 
rules in any country in the world, and would astonish the admi- 
nistrators of more advanced countries. The notices calling for 
nominations of candidates are to be published at every village in 
the Thana! In spite of this ocean of notices, elections not unfre- 
quently fail, as less than ten per cent. of the registered voters 
appear. If, apart from educational requirements, a District Board 
cannot afford to give its Local Boards Rx. 1,000 apiece for roads 
and water-supply, it would be better and more economical to do 
away with the Local Boards, unless it is considered worth while 
to retain them for the management of the Education Grant only, 
At the same time there need be no sacrifice of decentralization, 
as Unions can be formed. One of the reasons why Unions have 
not yet been formed is, that there are not sufficient funds for 
the Local Boards, much less for any smaller bodies, Some 

officers are of opinion that, by beginning with District Boards, 
a beginning was made at the wrong end: that it would have been 
better to begin with the unit of the Union, and work up to the 
District Board. At any rate Unions would require no separate 
paid establishment for the expenditure of the sums made over 
to them. Unions must come sooner or later ; it is only a ques- 
tion of providing funds. Little can be done in the way of 
village sanitation until they have been formed. I do not over- 
estimate the quality of the material likely to be available for 
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the constitution of Union Committees ; but what is Wanted 
are some local or village agencies for making known to 
the people the policy of Government and higher local bodies 
and for giving effect to such policy, It will generally be the 
case that some pleader, doctor, schoolmaster or Government 
servant at the Sub-divisional or Sudder station, has been born 
and received his early education in the Union, and this fact 
alone will be a link between the remote Mofussil and the “light 
and leading” of the country. On the whole, I think that these 
Unions may, on the principle of self-interest, be trusted to 
carry out small works of improvement from which they wil] 
immediately benefit, and that the existence of dola-dolees, or 
party spirit, will be a wholesome check on the waste or misuse 
of the funds made over to them, especially if those funds are 
locally raised. The experiment of forming Unions should be 
tried, not wholesale, but tentatively, and with intelligent caution. 

In districts of enormous area such as Mymensing, Local 
Boards are necessary, and are extremely useful agents. They 
have under their charge Education, Roads, Pounds, Ferries and 
excavation of tanks and wells. Most of the sickness in the 
district is due to bad water-supply, and the Local Boards would 
do well for some years to come to spend all their funds on the 
improvement of tanks and construction of wells, as they can 
do more good in this than in any other way. As to roads, all 
public ways which are not on the District Board list, are 
supposed to be under the control of Local Boards. Roads are 
divided into roads and tracks, that is, fair weather tracks on which 
the jungle is cut and the boundaries are nicked out, but no earth- 
work is done. Local Boards are very useful pioneers of the 
District Board in opening out new lines ; but they cannot always 
be trusted to construct new roads. The Circular No, 240 of the 
21st January 1891, which prohibits a Local Board from commenc- 
ing any new line of road unless it 1s first seen and approved of 
by the District Engineer, has been more honoured in the breach 
than in the observance. Local Boards have a tendency to make 
too many new roads without keeping the old ones in repair; 
and, having very scanty funds, they do not leave sufficient 
waterway. 

As to pounds and ferries, it would, perhaps, be better to take 
their administration away from the District Board, and restore 
it to the Magistrate. It can hardly be said that they are at 
present administered in the interests of the people. Many 
matters connected with them must eventually come before the 
Magistrate ; and the dual, or rather triple control of Magistrate, 
District Board, and Local Board is not conducive to good 
administration or productive of the best results. The manage- 
ment of Pounds and Ferries demands administrative experience, 
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which non-official Chairmen cannot be expected to possess. It 
is probable that extortion and other malpiactices by Pound and 
Ferry farmers are now more prevalent than at any previous period, 
Perhaps Local Boards are somewhat disposed to wink at, or 
deal leniently with, offences the punishment of which may lead 
to a reduction of revenue. There is an idea that any increase 
in the pound and ferry receipts goes to swell the amount 
available for education. This is an erroneous idea. The 
pound and ferry receipts were made over to District Boards, 
as they approximately represented the amount which Go- 
vernment had been hitherto spending on education. In 
some cases additional provincial grants were given to make 
up the amount. Now pound and ferry receipts are, like 
all other receipts, credited to the District fund, andthe Board 
may spend those receipts as they please, provided they do 
not spend /ess on education than the amount which Govern- 
ment had been spending. A great deal of extortion goes 
on at ferries, and complaints are, for obvious reasons, rare 
Owners of tea gardens and importers of labour know how bodies 
of coolies are often kept in mid-stream until they have dis- 
gorged four, or even eight, annas apiece, the proper fare being 
two pice or one anna. It would ruin these men to walk back 30 
miles to head- quarters and complain. District Boards are some- 
times averse to bridging a river, as they thereby lose the ferry 
income. It would be a good thing if the Government were to 
permit them to levy a toll, until such time as the cost of the 
bridge were recouped. Granted that a toll is an evil, still it is a 
very much smaller evil than the evils connected with ferries. 

I. A bridge means a safe, convenient, and speedy crossing, 
in place of an unsafe, inconvenient, and tedious 
crossing ; and that, perhaps, after being kept waiting 

_on the bank_for two or three hours, 

2. It obviates the necessity of taking the bullocks out, 
and unloading and reloading carts. 

3. There is far less chance of oppression or exaction. 

4. Carts cannot well be delayed, 

5. A traveller pays for going by train from one place to 
another, that is, for quicker and more convenient 
travelling. The principle of atoll is just the same. 

Ask any trader or cultivator which he would prefer, a free 
ferry, or a toll-bridge, and there can be no doubt about his 
answer. Much more would he prefer the toll-bridge, when he 
pays less for crossing than he has been paying at the ferry. 

It sometimes happens that a Zemindar obstructs the erection 
of a rest-house on the bank of a ferry. Such obstruction is 
of course utterly illegal, as the acquisition of a ferry means the 
acquisition of such amount of land on either bank as is necessary 
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for all the purposes incidental to a ferry. Then, Owing to 
changes in the course of the stream, erosion, formation of chuys 
or otherwise, it is often necessary to change the exact Site of 
a ferry. This involves making a diversion from the maiy 
road to the ferry starting-point, over land belonging to some 
proprietor. It is, of course, not necessary to acquire land in 
such a case. The way is what is called in the law of easements 
a way of necesstty; all that the owner of the servient tenement 
(the land) can demand, is that the owner of the dominant 
tenement shall set out the way ina reasonable and convenient 
manner. It is probably the experience of most Magistrates 
that unreasonable obstruction and unreasonable claims are 
more likely to occur when the Chairman of a Local Board js 
a non-official, and not the Sub-divisional officer. 

As to pounds, the evils of the farming system are too well 
known to require any elaborate demonstration. There is little 
or no shelter for the cattle ; the enclosure is often a slough of 
mud ; the cattle are notoriousiy starved, though the full feeding 
charges are always taken ; and, lastly, there is a regular 
system of touting, by which two pice, or an anna, a head is given 
to cowherd lads and others who bring in cattle. Then there 
is the pernicious system of compounding or paying the farmera 
lump annual sum. When once this has been paid, the owner of 
cattle has no further incentive to keep them from trespassing ; 
no matter how often they are impounded, the farmer takes no 
further payment. The farmers are men of straw, whose only 
object is to make as much as possible during their tenure of the 
pound ; they are strangers to the village, and have no perma- 
nent interest in it, and no sympathy for the villagers, There 
are even graver evils, which sometimes come to the notice of the 
Magistrate. Stolen cattle are taken to distant pounds, and their 
ultimate disposal is facililated by the unscrupulous greed of 
the farmers for any and every sort of gain. A multiplicity of 

ounds is primd face a benefit to an agricultural community ; 
and, but for the farming system, such extension might be viewed 
without dismay. The accessibility of pounds tends to lessen 
the number of those fictitious cattle-rescue cases, than which 
(though made over to the least experienced Magistrates) no 
cases are more difficult to try. The fact of damage is proba- 
bly true, but it is absurd to suppose that there has always been 
a bond fide intention or attempt to impound in a pound perhaps 
seven or eight miles away, The case is brought in the fami- 
liar and stereotyped groove, because the parties have not agreed 
as to the conpensation to be paid for the damage. The lessees 
of hats, where cattle are sold, are sometimes in collusion with 

ound farmers. If there were Unions of villages, or groups of 
villages, pounds might be made over tothem. But, as there are 
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no unions at present, their management might be made over to 
Chokidari Punchayats. These Punchayats have recently been 
shorn of some of their powers ; and, both for that reason, and on 
the more general ground that the villagers may reasonably expect 
to receive some sort of guzd pro quo for supporting a local police 
or village watch, the proceeds of the pound should be given to 
the punchayat to spend in the village itself. This would make 
the system popular, and at the same time obviate the evils which 
now arise from the keen and unhealthy competition among men 
of straw, who have no abiding interest in the village. Under 
the punchayats the touting system would collapse forthwith ; 
the persons who had a right to impound in that particular pound 
would be known to the punchyat, and the releasers would also 
be known. There would be some serious attempt to protect 
inpounded cattle from the inclemencies of the weather, and 
cattle would not be literally starved. Village opinion and -in- 
dignation would have some effect on the punchayat: it has none 
on an outsider. Of course, the evils I have spoken of may be 
mitigated by supervision and inspection ; but the system is 
unsound, and not contemplated by the Act, and no amount of 
supervision can altogether remove the evils, 

It has been proposed to appoint special Inspectors of Pounds, 
but, as has been remarked, District Board incomes are so small, 
that the object is, or should be, to reduce and not increase the 
percentage spent on establishment. Pounds used to be looked 
after by the Police, and the rules framed by Goverment, dated 
29th December 1879, are still in force. The Police, however, 
seem to have abdicated their functions of control, and their supe- 
rior officers do not encourage their looking after any work which 
is not purely Police work. Ido not think the abolition of the 
farming system would lead to any ultimate loss of revenue. 
From the -following-comparative statement, it will be seen that 
in the district of Mymensing there is only one pound for every 
29 square miles .— 
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The number of Pounds has been increased up to the greatest 
limit compatible with safety, and possibly beyond it. A large 
portion of the area of the district is jungle or forest. If the 
farming system were abolished, the number of pounds might, 
perhaps, be doubled without leading to the malpractices which 
are at present rife, 
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Those who advocate giving greater freedom and power to 
Local Boards, urge that Local Boards do not administer 
any thing solely or separately ; that it is the duty of the 
District Board to supervise, while giving the management of 
details to Local Boards. But an aggregate of details means 
administration, and if details are mismanaged or mal-adminis. 
tered the whole machine goes out of order. Things have to 
be done twice, and valuable time is lost. Weare bound to 
administer the different branches of the administration in the 
interests of the people, and in such a way as will most.conduce 
to their well-being and happiness. Bearing this principle in 
mind, the administration of pounds and _ ferries might, with 
advantage be restored to the Police and the Magistrate. Cer- 
tainly all well-informed natives, living in the interior of dis- 
tricts, will bear out my assertion, that at no previous period has 
there been so much extortion and oppression as are now 

ractised under the pound and ferry-farming system, 

The total expenditure on education in the Mymensing District 
during 1891-92 was Rx. 4,685. The District is backward in 
education, and about one half of it (principally the Jamalpnr 
and Netrakona Sub-divisions) very backward. The num- 
ber of Primary Schools advanced from 979 to 1.062, and the 
number of pupils attending them from 23,336 to 25,696. Girls’ : 
Schools rose from 165 to 231, and the number of girls attending 
them from 2,390 to 3,349. The number of pupils belonging to 
aboriginal tribes was only 498 against 450 in the previous year, 
The percentage of boys of a school-going age who are 
actually at school, is only 15:2. The expenditure on 
Middle Schools, and especially on Middle English schools, 
steadily rises, while that on primary education remains 
stationary. There is not so much keenness in favour of pri- 
mary education ; the children of the gentleman classes do not 
need them, as they can always begin their education in the 
lowest class of a Middle Vernacular School. The following 
table shows the great diversity in the amounts spent by differ- 
ent District Boards on education :— 
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The Act fixes no maximum for expenditure on education. 
If 1 am not mistaken, the Rajshahye District Board spends 
nearly a quarter of its income on education. In Mymensing 
the expenditure on Middle Schools has increased from Rx. 783 
in 1887-88 to Rx. 1,178 in 1891-92; while that on primary 
education has remained stationary. 

As to rural sanitation, it is not easy for District Boards to 
effect any marked improvement with the funds at their dis- 
posal. The best way to improve sanitation in districts such 
as Mymensing, is to excavate or re-excavate tanks; to open 
out the Silted-up mouths of khals; to let in the pure water of 
the Bralimaputra and other large rivers ; to prohibit cultivation 
of the beds and sides of khals, and generally to prevent their 
pollution. The clearance of khals facilitates navigation, at 
the same time that it improves sanitation, Very little has 
been done in the district towards improving water-communi- 
cations and facilitating river-borne traffic. There is no matter 
in which public interests have been more neglected, than in 
the absence of any administration over public navigable 
rivers. The rights of towing. mooring, and footway have not 
been enforced; and it is piteous to see boatmen having to 
pole along slowly, or having again and again to get into the 
water and tow waist-deep, because of the absence of a towing- 
path, jungle, or other obstructions on the bank. The value 
of the time now lost in the transit of goods must amount to 
lacs of rupees. Trees fall in and form dangerous snags, on 
which rice and jute boats are often wrecked and go down. 
The State seems to have abdicated its administration of public 
waters since the times of the Regulations* Large navigable 
rivers are public property, and some steps should be taken 
towards administering them in the interests of the public. 

To turn now to the County Councils of England and Wales. 
The Local Government Act; 1888, which applies to England 
and Wales, has created an entirely new elected body, called 
the County Council,’ and has transferred to it almost all 
the admintstrative (as distinguished from the 7wdzczal , business 
of quarter sessions; certain powers under certain Acts ; the 
entire maintenance of the main roads of the county; and 
such powers of the Local Government Board and other State 
Departments, and of Commissioners of sewers, conservators, 
&c, as may from time to time be made over by Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board. The County Electors 
Act, 1888, was passed in the same year, and determines the 
electorate by whom the County Councils are to be elected. 

Besides the ordinary counties, the Act constitutes special 





* See, for instance, Reg. XI, 1825. Section 5 ; Calc. S. D. A. Rep. 1859, 
P- 1357; Moore’s I.A. 26. 
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counties of the metropolis, certain large boroughs named jp 
the Third Schedule to the Act, which were either counties of 
themselves, or had a population of not less than 50,000, the 
Ridings of Yorkshire, &c. The Council consists of a Chairman 
county aldermen and county councillors, corresponding tin 
the mayor, aldermen and councillors in a Municipal borouch 
divided into wards. The County Councillors are elected Soe 
a term of three years, after which they retire together, and a 
new election takes place. The number of councillors for each 
county is fixed by the Local Government Board. The County 
Aldermen are elected by the county councillors, their number 
is one-third of the number of councillors, and their term of 
office is six years, The Chairman is elected by the Council, 
his term of office is one year, and he is, by virtue of his Office, 
a Justice of the Peace for the county. 

Extensive powers have been conferred on the County 

Council :— , 
1. The administrative business of quarter sessions ; 
2. Certain powers of the Justices out of session ; 
3. Powers of certain Government departments and other 
authorities ; 
4. Entire maintenance of main roads ; 
. Power to enforce the provisions of the Rivers Pol- 
lution Prevention Act, 1876; 
6. Power to appoint Coroners, oppose Bills in Parliament, 
make bye-laws, appoint medical officers of health, 
regulate use of bicyles, &c. 

Under the first of the above heads, the County Council 
assesses and levies the county, police, hundred and all rates, 
and applies and expends the same. It also transacts the 
business in respect of the following matters; shire halls, 
county halls, assize courts, judges’ lodgings, lock-up houses, 
court houses, justices’ rooms, police stations, and country 
buildings, works, and property ; music and dancing licenses, 
and the granting of licences under the Race Courses Licensing 
Act, 1879; asylums for pauper lunatics; reformatory and 
industrial schools; bridges, and powers vested by the High- 
ways and Locomotives (amendment) Act, 1878, in the county 
authority ; the appointment, removal and determination of 
salaries of the county treasurer, the country surveyor, the 
public analysts and other officers ; the execution, as local autho- 
rity, of the Acts relating to contagious diseases of animals, 
destructive insects, fish conservancy, wild birds, weights and 
measures gas meters, and the Local Stamp Act, 1869; matters 
arising under the Riot (Damages) Act, 1886 ; the registration 
of scientific societies, charitable gifts, places of religious 
worship, and other business. 
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Under the second head—powers of the Justices out of ses- 
sjon—the County Council is the licensing authority of houses 
or places for the public performance of stage-plays, and 
see es the provisions of the Explosives Act, 1875. Licenses 
for theatres are granted under 6 and 7 Vict c.68. Even 
amateur performances, under certain circumstances, require 
licensing. The owner and occupier of a building, which he 
oratuitously allowed to be used on a few occasions for the 
performance of stage-plays to which the public were admitted 
a payment for the benefit of a charity, was held to be rightly 
convicted under section 2, he not having a licence for the 
building.* The Lord Chamberlain is the licensing authority 
for London, Westminster, &c. The Act expressly reserves to 
quarter sessions (1) all business in relation to appeals against 
the basis or standard for the county rate, or against that or 
any other rate ; and (2) all business not specially transferred 
by the Act. 

As regards the control of the County Police, a sort of com- 
promise has been come to between the rival claims of the 
quarter sessions and the County Councils. The control now 
vests in, and attaches to, the quarter sessions and County 
Council jointly, and is exercised by a standing Joint Committee 
of the two bodies, But it is provided that the powers con- 
ferred by section 7 of the County and Borough Police Act, 
1856, which requires constables to perform, in addition to 
their own duties, all such duties connected with the Police 
as the quarter sessions may direct or require, shall continue 
to be exercised by the quarter sessions, and may also be exer- 
cised both by the County Council and by the joint committee. 

With reference to the third head above mentioned, it had 
originally been intended to specify in a schedule all the powers 
of the Local Government- Board and other Departments to 
be transferred to the County Council. But it was considered 
better to leave it to the discretion of the Local Government 
Board to transfer duties of an administrative and local charac- 
ter from time to time, as might be considered expedient. 
Section 8 of the Act empowers the Local Government Board 
to transfer, by Provisional Order, any powers of an administra- 
tive character, and relating to matters arising within the coun- 
ty, which are by any statute conferred upon the Privy Council, 
a Secretary of State, the Board of Trade, the Local Govern- 
ment Board, or the Education Department or any other 
Government Department, or any commissioners of sewers, 
conservators, or other public body, other than a municipal 
corporation, or urban or rural sanitary authority, a school 
board, or a board of guardians. But there are two important 





* Sheiley v. Bethell, L R., I2 QO. B D.1t. 
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safeguards against any rash transfer of such powers: (1) 
the order of transfer must be approved by the body whose 
powers are to be transferred ; and (2) the order must be cop. 
firmed by Parliament. 

As to the maintenance of main roads, the County Council 
may require any highway authority to repair any main road 
within their district, in consideration of am annual payment, 
to be agreed upon, or settled by arbitration. The County 
Council has the same powers as a Highway Board for preventing 
and removing obstructions, and for asserting the right of 
the public to the use and enjoyment of the roadside wastes, 
It is also specially empowered to contribute to the costs of 
the maintenance and tmprovement of any highway or public 
foot-path in the county, though not a main road. 

As to the other powers, the Council has the same power 
of opposing Bills in Parliament, and of prosecuting and defend. 
ing legal proceedings netessary for the promotion and pro. 
tection of the interests of the inhabitants of the county, as 
the Council of a Municipal Borough have under the Borough 
Funds Act. The London County Council, as successors of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, has also such powers of 
promoting Bills in Parliament as belonged to the latter body, 
The Act also gives the Council a general power to make bye- 
laws for the county, or any part thereof, for the good rule 
and government of the county, and for the prevention and 
suppression of nuisances not already punishable in a summary 
manner; but such bye laws cannot take effect within any 
borough. Finally, it has power, by provisional order, to autho- 
rise the conpulsory purchase of land under the Allotments 
Act, 1887. 

It will be seen from the above that the County Council is 
entrusted with the administrative and financial business of the 
county. It has extensive powers and duties, and it remains 
to see what are the resources from which the expenditure is 
met. 

Here we shall see that County Councils are surpassing 
rich, compared with the starved District Boards of Bengal. It 
has been recognised in England that there are many matters, 
such as the maintenance of police and main roads, which are, 
tosome extent, matters of imperial concern, the burden of which 
should not be entirely borne by purely local taxation. ‘The 
system heretofore in force was to give grants from the Imperial 
Exchequer in aid of local ra‘es ; but, as in India, there were 
continuous complaints cf the utter inadequacy of these grants. 
Their total amount had been upwards of 2% millions for expen- 
diture on the following objects, namely, police, disturnpiked 
and main roads, pauper lunatics, criminal prosecutions, poor law 
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medical officers, medical officers of health and inspectors of 
nuisances, teachers in poor law schools, registrars of births and 
deaths, grants to school boards, and awards to public vaccina- 
tors. The County Councils Act introduces a new system, by 
which, in lieu of grants, the proceeds of the duties on certain 
licenses and of a portion of the probate duty are made over to 
them, or a sum of upwards of 5% millions. The licences 
are termed in the Act, local taxation licences They are set out 
in the first schedule to the Act, and are as follows : (1) Licences 
for the sale of intoxicating liquor for consumption on the 
premises ;(2) licences for the sale of intoxicating liquor by 
retail, by persons not licensed to deal therein, for consumption 
off the premises ; (3) licences to deal in game; (4) licenses 
for dealers in beer, spirits, sweets, wine, tobacco, horse and 
plate dealers, refreshment house-keepers, carriages, trade carts, 
locomotives, horses and mules, armorial bearings, male 
servants, hawkers, house agents, oawnbrokers, auctioneers, 
appraisers, dogs, killing game, and guns. The proceeds of 
these licenses are paid by the Commissioners of Inland Reve- 
nue into the Bank of England, to an account called the Local 
Taxation Account, and the amount certified by the Commission- 
ers to be collected in each county, is to be paid out to the 
Council of the county. Besides the local taxation licences, 
there is to be paid to the County Council by the Commis- 
sioners of Inland Revenue a portion of the probate duties, 
namely, “ four-fifths of one-third of the proceeds of the sums 
collected by them,” in respect of those duties. This is called 


the Probate Duty Grant. The following statement shows the 
amounts received in the year ended 31st March 1888, on 
account of the undermentioned Licence Duties in England and 
Wales and the metropolis. 


Statement (See next page.) 
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The Probate duty grant made over was 41,800,000 
£1,212,383 for England excluding the metropolis), £51,163 “Mie 
Wales, and £536,454 for the metropolis. 

In addition to the local taxation licences and probate duty 
grant, the Act vests in the County Council all the property of 
the quarter sessions of the county. Then, by sec. 68, power is 
given to the County Councils to levy, (I' county contributions, 
to be assessed on all the parishes of the county, and (2) coun. 
ty contributions, to be assessed on particular parishes only, 
The first from the general county account, and the second the 
spectal county account, which meets the costs for special county 
purposes, that is, any purposes from contribution to which any 
portion of the county is exempt, or where the expenditure is 
restricted to a hundred, division, or limited part of the county. 
By sec. 69 the Council is empowered to borrow, but only with 
the consent of the Local Government Board, for the purpose of 
consolidating the debts of the county, purchasing lands, erect- 
ing buildings, executing permanent works, for making advances 
in aid of the emigration or colonisation of inhabitants of the 
county, with a guarantee for repayment from any local autho- 
rity in the county, or the Government of any Colony, and for 
any purpose, for which quarter sessions or the County Council 
are authorised by any Act to borrow. 

A Finance Committee, for regulating and controlling the 
finance of the county, must, from time to time, be appointed by 
every County Council (sec. 80% An annual audit of the 
accounts of the County Council is directed by sec. 71; and 
sec. 74 provides for an annual estimate of receipts and expenses, 
or budget, being submitted to the Council at the beginning of 
every local financial year, which ends on the 31st of March. 

It will be seen from the table given above that the 
proceeds of the local taxation licences alone, which have been 
made over to County Councils, exceed the whole revenues of 
District Boards. How, then, can the incomes of District Boards 
be supplemented ? It has been before proposed to impose a 
sanitation and education cess; and more recently it has 
been proposed to undertake comprehensive schemes of drainage 
and water-supply, and to recover the cost by means of a rate to 
be levied from the areas benefited. It would appear that neither 
of these proposals is likely to be popular ; direct taxation never 
is. A favourable turn in the rate of exchange, or some other 
accident, might enable the Government to make additional 
grants to District Boards from the general revenues. For in- 
stance, 25 per cent. of the wef excise revenue raised in each 
district might be made over, and such an amount would be 
by no means excessive, having regard tothe fact that District 
Boards now carry on a good deal of the administration of 
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the county. However, if the income must be supplemented 
by extra taxation, and cannot be increased by Government 
Grants, the least objectionable taxes that suggest themselves 
would be taxes on pan, on tobacco, and an ad valorem tax 
on marriages, to vary in proportion to the amount expended. 
Such a tax on marriages would tend to discourage wasteful 
expenditure ; while it would be felt very little more than the 
English tax on legacies. A man who spends a _ thousand 
rupees On a Marriage, may reasonably be asked to give 5 per 
cent., or fifty rupees, for the benefit of the locality he lives in. 
Apparently there would be no objection on the score of 
religion, as such a tax was approved by a native statesman. 
As to pan, there are some difficulties and objections, Pan is 
taken as a digestive by almost all classes, and it is therefore ob- 
jectionable to tax an article which conduces to good digestion, 
and therefore to health. Moreover, there would be great difficul- 
ties in the way of collecting the tax. Tobacco, on the other 
hand, is taxed tn almost all countries as a luxury. Its con- 
sumption is voluntary, and not necessary for human life or 
even health. It is not necessary to discuss here the best mode 
of levying such a tax. The Indian Legislature would have the 
following systems to choose from :— 

1. The German system of imposing a tax on lands cultiva- 
vated with tobacco, and a duty on tobacco imported 
from abroad, leaving full liberty to cultivate, 
manufacture, and sell ; 

2. A tax on the sale of tobacco, as in Belgium and 
Russia ; 

3. The prohibition of cultivation, and duty on importation 
as in England ; 

4. A complete monopoly of manufacture and sale, as in 
Italy, France, and Austria. 

When the--Court- Fees Act of 1870 was passed, District 
Boards were not in existence. Numbers of petitions are now 
presented to District Boards ; in fact, they are sometimes presen- 
led in a manner amounting to a fraud on the revenue. That is, 
they are headed “ To the Chairman of the District Board,” 
when they ought really to be presented to the Magistrate. In 
the latter case a Court fee of eight annas is required, but in the 
former case nothing. It may be said that, by taking a fee on 
petitions, we should discourage applications for useful works. 
But, as a matter of fact, District Boards are flooded with 
applications. To take applications for tanks alone, it would 
take the District Board of Mymensing 20 years to excavate 
one-half the tanks for the excavation of which applications 
have been received. A Court fee of four annas will certainly 
not be any discouragement to the presentation of useful 
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applications. Then, numerous applications are made for Copies 
of papers and documents in the District Board’s Office. Hitherto 
such copies have been given on plain paper in an informal 
manner ; but now they are to be given on the regular stamped 
folios. On the certificate of the Chairman of the District Boarg 
that the upper halves of stamped folios for a certain amount 
have been destroyed, and that so many Court fees had been 
duly punched, the Government should make over to the District 
Board half the amount in the former case, and the whole amount 
inthe latter case. Again, fees on processions, nantches, stace- 
plays, dancing akras, nowbutkhanas, badges, drums, flags 
ensigns, crests, armorial bearings, and even carts and boats 
used for trade or sale of produce, would not be unpopular, 
if the levying of them were made over to punchayats, and it 
were stipulated that the fees should be spent on improvements 
in the villages in which they were levied. In this way a good 
deal of useful sanitation might be done. 

The Arms Act might also be made a fiscal measure, the fee 
for possession of a gun being raised from 4 annas to five rupees, 
It is notorious that applicants for licenses often pay more than 
fi.e rupees in fees and gratifications before getting their licenses, 
If a man cannot afford to pay five rupees for a gun license, he 
is certainly not the sort of man to be trusted with a gun. If 
the tax were imposed on Europeans also, and the income made 
over to the District Board, I venture to say it would be as 
popular and unobjectionable a tax as could be devised. 

Whatever may be thought of the above suggestions, it is 
certain that District Boards are in urgent need of funds, and 
that they cannot adequately and efficiently carry on the 
administration of public works, education, sanitation, medical 
institutions and relief, unless their resources are considerably 
supplemented. ‘The country isin urgent need of improved com- 
munications, and it is only in this way that its resources can be 
developed. In the extension of railways lies the solution of the 
emigration question. Such extension should not be made to 
depend entirely on whether the railways will cover the working 
expenses and interest on borrowed capital. What should be 
considered are the indirect advantages—the additional wealth 
that railways must give to the country, in saving time and cost 
of transit, by giving commercial value to vast natural products 
hitherto valueless owing to want of cheap means of transit, and 
by the impetus given to the creation of fresh wealth in areas 
formerly unproductive. The salvation of the country, and the 
improvement of the material condition of the masses, lies, to 
a great extent, in the improvement of communications and 


extension of railways. 
The subject is one which calls for the exercise of the creative 
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faculty. Destructive criticism is easy, and he who condemns 
the above suggestions should let the public know what better 
substitutes he has to offer. I have indicated such modes of 
increasing receipts as appear to be least oppressive, and such as 
would be least felt by the mass of the community. Sufficient 
funds are the sap and the life of Local institutions. If the 
tree have no sap, it will wither away and die. 


H. A. D. PHILLIPs. 


















ART. VI—THE HINDU FAMILY. 


The subject of this article will oe treated under the following 

heads :— 

I —A sketch of the development of the Hindu family types 
—showing that it is not true that the evolution of the 
types through the intermediate stages has always 
taken place in the same way, or that the complex 
types always preceded the simple or individual types, 

Il.—The causes of the growth of the complex types out 
of the original simple, or individual, type. Its effect 
in rendering Indian civilisation essenttally altruistic, 

I[].—The three kinds of types as they actually exist. The word 
“joint family,” used to denote the second and the third 
types, foreign to Hindu laws 


IV.—A comparison of the three kinds of type, showing where- 
in each is wanting and how they supplement one 
another, with the conclusion that, unless the Hindus 
were to substitute a civilisation of a different type 
for their own, the three must subsist side by side, 
one sometimes passing into another, the ultimate aim 
of all the three being the same. 


V.—What changes have taken place, and what further changes 
are needed to perfect the types, and even to make the 
second and third types live. 


a 


]* is patent, even on @ cursory observation, that certain 

changes are taking place, at the present day, in the family 
organisations of the Hindus. The nature of these changes, their 
causes and effects, and the question of what is required to 
preserve the structure, will be touched further on; in the 
meantime we shall begin by trying to show, so far as the imper- 
fect glimpses of Hindu Society which we obtain from ancient 
records will help us to do so, that such changes have been in 
progress from the earliest times. This we do, not by way of 
apology for the present changes, but in order to establish a fact 
which negatives a position that has hitherto passed almost 
unchallenged, vzz. that the evolution of family types through the 
intermediate stages has always taken place in the same way, 
and that the complex types have always preceded the simpler, 
or individual, types. There is yet another object which we 
have in view—namely, to show that the second and third types 
were added owing to the exigencies of our social fabric, and 
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that, unless the Hindu social fabric were to be entirely disinte- 
crated, it would be impossible to revert wholly to the individual 

"pe. 

i The earliest Vedic type of family was the simple, or indivi- 
dual, type, consisting only of the man, his wife and children. 
[t would appear that the sons formed separate households after 
they had married. The following translation of a hymn in the 
Rig-Veda, on the ceremony of marriage, shows that this was 
the case : 

“May Pushan lead you by the hand from this place. May 
the two Asvins lead you ina chariot. Go to your (husband’s) 
house, and be the mistress of the house. Be the mistress of all 
and exercise your authority over all in that house. — 

* Let children be born unto you, and blessings attend you 

there. Perform the duties of your household with care. Unite 
ycur person with the person of this your husband ; exercise 
your authority in this your house until old age. 
" “(The bride and bridegroom say) may Prajapati bestow on 
us children; may Aryaman keep us united till old age. (Ad- 
dress to the bride) O bride! enter with auspicious signs the 
house of your husband. Do good to our male servants, and 
our female servants, and to our cattle. 

“Be your eyes free from anger: minister to the happiness 
of your husband ; do good to our cattle. May your mind be 
cheerful; and may your beauty be bright, Be the mother of 
heroic sons, and be devoted to the gods. Do good to our male 
servants and our female servants, and to our cattle.” 

In the above passage, the wife is described as transferred 
from her father’s to her own house, to be mistress thereof. 
Then she is to be the mistress of all and to exercise her autho- 
rity over all. She is to minister to the happiness of her hus- 
band, and to be the mother of heroic sons. She is to be 
devoted to the gods—and to be good to all the domestics, male 
and female, and to the cattle. 

It is true that, later on in the same verse, we come across 
the following passage (address to the bride) :—“* May you have 
influence over your father-in-law, and over your mother-in-law, 
and be as a queen over your sister-in-law and brother-in-law ;” 
but it is preceded by another passage which clearly indicates 
that these do not form part of the family. The passage runs 
thus: “O Indra! make this woman (the bride) fortunate, and 
the mother of worthy sons. Let ten sons be born of her, so 
that there may be eleven men (in the family), with the husband.” 

Other passages indicate the same simple family group. The 
sacred fire was lighted in the house of every householder. 
The wife prepared the necessary things for sacrifices with pestle 
and mortar, extracted the soma-juice, and strained it through 
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a woollen strainer and joined the husband in the Performan 
of the sacrifice. We find in one of the hymns, “O ye marys 
the married couple who prepare oblations together, who pine 
fy the soma-juice and mix it with milk. 

“May they obtain food for their eating, and come united 
to the sacrifice. May they never have to go in quest of food. 

“They do not.make vain promises of offerings to the Sods 
nor withhold your praise. They worship you with their best 
offerings. 

“ Blest with youthful and adolescent offspring, they acquire 
gold, and they both attain to a mature age, 

“The gods themselves court the worship of such a couple 
as are fond of sacrifices, and offer grateful food to the gods,” 

The picture here is of a couple not surrounded by other 
couples or groups of relations. 

The simple rules of inheritance which we gather from the 
following verses of the Rig-Veda, point to the same fact, and 
to the fact that the complex types had not up to that time come 
into existence. 

“ The father who has no son, honours his son-in-law capable 
of begetting sons, and goes (z.é. leaves his property) to the 
son of his daughter. The (sonless) father trusts in his daugh- 
ter’s offspring and lives content. 

“A son does not give any of his father’s property to 
a sister. He gives her away to be the wife of a husband. Ifa 
father and mother beget both son and daughter, then one (Zz. ¢. 
the son) engages himself in the act and duties of his father, 
while the other (daughter) receives honour.” 

Thus, on the death of a man, whatever he left, went. to the 
sons, the daughters being, until they were disposed of in 
marriage, maintained by the brothers, Failing sons, the pro- 
perty went to the daughter's son, Apparently what is now 
called a “joint family,” had then no existence. There is, of 
course, no survivorship, nor any rule laid down for the heirship 
of the brother, or other kinsmen, The property is that of an 
individual, and not of a corporate body. It descends, under 
an invariable rule, to the daughter’s son ; and, so long as he is 
not born, it is in the hands, not of the danghter, but of the 
son-in-law, in trust for the daughter’s son. There was, of 
course, not much to give, and these simple rules sufficed. It 
was not possible that, under the surrounding circumstances of 
their position, any other type should be in existence, or should 
then grow up among the Aryans. The struggle for exist- 
ence had impelled them to come out of their native mountain 
homes, to a foreign country, where they had to fight for every 
inch of land with the aborigines, Each man lived for himself, and 
there was no room for benevolence, or the exercise of altruism. 
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It was the religion of enmity, and not amity, that ruled men 
‘1 their daily struggles with—the non-Aryans, Dasyas—enemies ; 
and not much co-operation, save that of soldiers, fighting side 
by side with soldiers, either compulsorily or otherwise, was any- 
how absolutely necessary. The simple type does not easily 
change, and we find that it continued long amongst the Aryan 
Hindus. The sacrificial ceremonies of a post Vedic period 
show what type prevailed centuries after the first arrival of the 
Aryans in India. 

Every separate household is indicated by a separate altar ; 
and it was the duty of every householder to have such an altar, 
with the sacrificial fire on it, as soon as he married, after 
his period of studentship was over. The ceremony was called 
the Agni Adhana, or the bringing in of the sacred fire One 
of the priests chosen for the occasion procured the fire, and 
set it on the Garhapatya fire place. Towards sunset, the 
cods and manes having been invoked, the sacrificer and his 
wife entered the house, placed the two pieces of wood for 
the preservation of the fire, brought by the priest, on their 
laps, and performed certain propitiatory ceremonies, Such, 
again, is the ceremony of the gift of the cake. The house- 
holder is enjoined to observe these ceremonies in all cases. 

There is no exception made in the case of a student marrying 
after his period of studentship was over, when his parents 
were yet living, a clear indication that he had to start a house 
of his own as soon as he married, notwithstanding that parents, 
elder brothers, and the like, were living. He thenceforward 
came to form a separate household, and had to perform all the 
duties of a householder. | 

With a settled state of things, however, and agriculture 
expanding, a change is indicated—brothers living with bro- 
thers, even after the death of the father; but such a state of 
things appears to have been looked upon with disfavour by the 
Law-codifiers, whose ideal family was the type indicated in 
the Vedas. Thus Gautama, in one of his Sutras, says, “in parti- 
tion, there is an increase of spiritual merit,” referring, perhaps, 
to the performances of the duties of a householder in his own - 
household with his wife. The change of type of which we 
here get an indistinct glimpse, necessitated some rules of 
partition ; but they appear to have been as yet very crude, and 
not in the form in which they afterwards developed themselves, 
One of the modes of acquiring property dy usage is said to 
have been the property of re-united coparceners, The proper- 
ty of a re-united coparcener going to the coparcener, and the 
acquisition of property by a learned coparcener by his own 
efforts, as not being liable to partition with his unlearned copar- 
ceners, are indistinctiy touched. The coparceners thus referred 
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to are brothers, as all the Sutras relative to coparcenary pro. 
perty are preceded by a Sutra regarding a brother’s succession 
wherein we find that the property of not reunited brothers 
dying without issue, went to the eldest brother, a verse, indicat. 
ing the fact that the subject of a brother’s succession was til] 
then in a nebulous state. 

In point of fact, the question of a brother’s succession coyld 
arise only in very few cases, as there were sixteen kinds of 
sons, with or without any blood connection with the deceased 
the claims of all of whom were recognised, and preceded that of 
the brother. The family in which the existence of these sixteen 
kinds of sons was possible, had not surely that kind of deco. 
rum in it in which different couples could live together, of ip 
which the “ so-called joint family” of the day could exist as 
a flourishing type. The brother’s right to succession could 
be again defeated by the widow, by raising a son, or even two 
sons, to the deceased. 

All this points to the conclusion that a change was springing 
up which was not yet fully recognised or provided for, and was 
even yet looked on with disfavour. 

A full and formal recognition of the growth of a more complex 
type of family, is not even to be found in the Manu Sanhita ; 
but there is evidence to show that, side by side with the ancient 
simple type, a complex type was generally growing up; and the 
conservative portion of the community, Brahminical law-codi- 
fiers among the rest, were not at all inclined to favour this 
change. Like Gautama. the codifier in this instance, in describ- 
ing the comparative merit of brothers living together, and 
brothers living separately by themselves, finds in favour of the 
ancient type as will be seen from the following verse. 

“ Thus they will either remain united, or they will, with the 
view of getting spiritual merit, by the establishment of the five 
sacrifices in each household, become separated; for in a 
united state, one alone has to perform the five sacrifices for the 
household ; others do not; so there is special merit in separa- 
tion.” 

These five sacrifices, not the Vedic, emphatically called the 
five great sacrifices according to the Manu Sanhita, were 
{1) teaching and studying, called a sacrifice to the Supreme 
God (Brahman); (2) offerings of water to departed spirits ; 
(3) burnt offerings to the minor gods ; (4) offerings to ghosts ; 
and (5) an ever hospitable reception of guests, described as a 
sacrifice to men 

Just as we have seen to have been the case at the pre- 
ceding period, the student is enjoined to finish his studies 
the period for the finishing of which appears to have been 
between 25 and 40 years of age, when he returned home, 
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married and settled down as a householder. The sacrifi- 
cial ceremonies of old have been replaced by other sacri- 
fces and ceremonies. But the student is still enjoined to 
light the sacred fire, though this, too, appears no longer to » 
be the universal practice. According to changed custom, if 
he be thirty, he generally takes for his wife a girl aged 12 
years, and, if twenty-four, he can take for his wife even a 
girl aged only & years, though there are indications that 
girls remain unmarried even toa t ister age, and sometimes, when 
of age, marry bridegrooms younger than themselves, who have 
not yet reached the age of puberty. With the general rule of 
marriageable ages fixed i in the Sanhita, it is clear that the girl- 
wife could not be fit to take charge of a separate honsehold, 
and so a changed type of family must have arisen, though of 
this there is not yet a fuller recognition, It is only laid down 
in the chapter on Inheritance :—“ On the return home of the 
brothers from foreign countries, after the death of the father, they 
shall divide his property amongst themstives, if they all wish 
it ; else not.’ 

“If the eldest brother be virtuous, and ali like to remain 
united, the eldest alone shall take the whole property under 
his charge, the younger brothers shall respect him, as their 
father, and depend upon the elder brother for their food and 
raiment ;’ and then follows the verse extolling the merit of 
partition. 

The rule of succession remains unchanged. There is no 
conception of a corporate existence, or rule of survivorship, 
The widow takes, under an invariable rule, before the father 
and brothers, as also the daughter ; and the succession of all is 
postponed to the succession of various kinds of sons, stili enu- 
merated, though all excepting two are looked on with reproba- 
tion, and the widow still has the power of defeating the suc- 
cession of the brothers effectually for all time, by raising a son 
to her deceased husband, though this, too, is condemned as not 
a meritorious custom. 

The commentator, writing at a much later date, construes 
this text, as laid down in the Sanhita regarding the raising of 
sons, as applicable only to those cases where the brother lived 
separate from his other brothers, as, according to the commen- 
tator, widows had no right to the property of the husband 
where he lived united with his brothers. But the commentary 
is comparatively modern, and furnishes an instance of how the 
texts of our laws were interpreted by the commentators in ac 
cordance with changed customs. There is no reference of the 

commentator’s note in the Mitakshara, where all the other texts 
and commentaries are quoted, showing that Syana belonged to 
a later age than Vijaneshwar. 
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Even in the text of Yajyavalka, on which the Mitakshara ig 
expressly based, we find the postponement of the succession 
of the brothers to the widow and the daughter to be an ip- 
variable rule, 

In the Vyasa Sanhita, the date of which is fixed by some at 
such a later date as the conquest of India by the Muhammadans, 
without, however, any authority, as there are quotations from it 
in the text books admittedly ofan earlier date, and which must, 
at all events, be later in date than the rest of the Sanhitas, we 
finda fuller recognition of this growing complex family type as 
a social institution. In the second chapter of Vyasa Sanhita, 
the duties of a housewife are described. They are much the same 
as used to prevail, until of late, in a Hindu household. She js 
enjoined, after finishing her morning duties, to do obeisance to 
her father-in-law, mother-in-law, and other elders of the family, 
Inthe Manu Sanhita, again, we find that the elder brother should 
look on the wife of his younger brother as a daughter, 
and the younger brother should look on the wife of 
an elder brother as a mother. Thus the complex type 
was being gradually recognised, and the duties of the severai 
members composing it laid down in consonance with existing 
usages. 

But the fullest recognition of the growing and the existent 
type, which had very generally taken the place of the older and 
simpler type, we find in the Mitakshara, in the rule as to the 
devolution of property which the author, following, of course, 
existent usages, lays down in his text. The author, after describ- 
ing the various texts regarding widow’s succession, lays down: 

“ Therefore the right interpretation is this; when a man who 
was separated from his co-heirs and not re-united with them, 
dies, leaving no male issue. his widow (if chaste) takes the 
estates in the first instance. For partition had been premised ; 
and re-union will be subsequently considered.” 

Such a qualification to a rule of succession was necessary to 
suit the changed conditions of Hindu families, the prevalent 
type which had grown up, and which, bringing, as it did, almost 
a change in domestic relationships, and possibly in the degrees 
of affection, had already effected a change in the usage as to 
the devolutions of properties. The author of the Mitakshara 
recognises the change, and tries to reconcile it with the earlier 
texts. But the rule did not come to be the universal rule in 
India. The complex type grew up in Bengal, just as in the 
rest of India; but the growing practice either did not supersede 
the old invariable rule of succession, or, if it did, was soon 
abandoned, and the old rule restored. 

We have thus laboured to show that, in India, the simpler 
type of a family—a man, his wife and children—was the earliest, 
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and that the complex type, more than one couple and their 
children living together in a family, came into existence later 
on. We have hitherto referred to what (excepting the hymns 
of the Vedas) would be generally called “ Ancient Laws” of 
India. 

The literature of the Hindus gives evidence only of a 

changed public opinion in favor of the growth of a more com- 
plex type. But neither in the great “ epics,” nor in the succeed- 
ing “dramas, does one find the picture of people in homely life 
living together in a so-called “joint ” family,a kind of negative 
evidence—and negative evidence is the only kind of evidence we 
can look for in this matter—that the type, or types, were not 
-yet the prevalent ones. But they give as much prominence to 
other affections as to conjugal love, and hold them up to public 
admiration as much as love between man and wife. Sacrifice 
of self is what each preaches, and this is the solid basis on 
which the introduction and permanence of a complex type of 
family was possible. One of the earlier dramas, “ Malati Ma- 
dhava,” tries to portray all kinds of affections in a single drama: 
and it is rather significant that, nevertheless, the “complex 
group” is not there to be fuund. It is not that the types were 
not in existence at such a later date ; but the educational effect 
of Hindu Literature was nevertheless necessary to foster their 
growth and to make them fashionable. The “great epics” 
teach, by introducing examples drawn from high life ; yet it is 
doubtful whether any of the pictures in them are pictures of a 
complex family. It is true that, in the Ramayana, we find the 
sons of Dasaratha- living with him after their marriage and 
forming the same household with their fathers and mothers ; 
but this was the case of a royal family, and the epic is supposed 
by some to have been produced at a very much later date. In 
the Mahabharata, the hundred sons of Dritarastra live with 
him, and Durjodhan, as the eldest born of the blind king, is 
the chief among them ; but there is nothing to indicate that the 
hundred brothers lived together, further than that they were 
all princes of the royal family getting maintenance out of the 
royal treasury. The Pandavs are a type the like of which is 
not found to have ever existed in India. The Jadavs are men- 
tioned as living together, uncles, nephews, etc. The descrip- 
tion, however, implies aclan rather thana family. Here, too, 
the case is that of a royal race. 

In what we have said above, we are aware that we reverse the 
order in which Sir Henry Maine thought the family types to 
have originated. His idea is that the original family type was 
patriarchal and joint; and that the simplest type—thatof the man, 
wife and children—had branched out of it. He refers specially 
to the Indian village community and Indian joint families as the 
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vestiges of the earliest family type, and we have shown, by ré. 
ference to the authorities which he recommends as helping in the 
enquiry, what the rudiments of the social state were, before 
the joint family system came into existence in India, 


HI. 


The questions now are (1!: What were the causes, or rather 
changed conditions, that brought about, and helped the growth 
of, this new complex social type? (2): How did it affect 
Indian society as a whole, from an industrial and economic point 
of view, and from a moral and political point of view ; (3) ? What 
brought about the differentiation of the Bengal type from 
the same type in the rest of India? 

(1) It is clear that the first glimpse we get of the 
growth of the new type, is at a time when India was chang- 
ing from a state of militancy to a state of industrialism. The 
Aryans, who had fully settled in the country, had brought the 
non-Aryans under their sway, The non-Aryans were no longer 
the Dasyas, the blacks, the enemies, against whom the thunders 
of heaven were to be invoked, but a lower class of beings in the 
social order. The days of compulsory co-operation were gone 
by, and the day of voluntary co-operation for the peaceful 
pursuits of life, foremost amongst them agriculture, had arrived, 
(2, This was the beginning; but the fullest development of 
this type, the growth of which the Manu Sanhita vainly tries 
to resist, is synchronous with a formidable social and religious 
revolution in India. A new order of things had arisen. The 
religion in which self was partially predominant, had given 
place to a religion in which there was a total abnegation 
of self; it introduced new ideas of humanity, and rules 
and discipline which swept away many of the ancient land- 
marks. It also introduced monastic order, the first in India, 
which, when practised by worldly men, would be socialism in 
essence. .3) And when this new order was gone, or grown 
obsolete, it left behind it ideas the counterpart of which the 
reactionary conservatism came to claim as its own. Conserva- 
tism no longer disfavored the growth of a changed society and 
a changed type of family. The older family altar, where the 
sacrificial fire was to be lighted by the family at its start, had 
long ceased to exist, and, in its place, had grown other modes of 
worship. The Vedic sacrifices had given place to Pujahs of gods 
and goddesses in temples not specially intended for a house- 
hold, or householder ; but where a number of people, men and 
women, forming different and distinct couples, whether living 
in one family or in different families, might join in worship. Not 
only temples, but places of pilgrimage, had sprung up in imitation 
of the new cult, and the idea of incarnation, unknown to the old 
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set of belicfs, had at once riveted the attention of the people. 
Legends were multiplied, and monastic orders were growing up; 
and the sammum bonum of existence came to mean, not the 
ego, but the abnegation of the ego. The fullest recognition of 
the ty pe by our Law Codes dates from this period, in spite of a 
protesting voice here and there. 

So far as its effects on the growth of Indian civilisation were 
concerned, they can be summed up in a very few words. 
ft rendered Indian civilisation essentially spiritualistic ; its 
materialistic side being no longer in evidence amidst its grow- 
ing spiritualistic character. Egotism yielded to altruism. The 
fault was that there was no harmony between the two. 

The difference of the Bengal type from that of the rest 
of India, is in the legal incidents. In Bengal, notwithstand- 
ing the existence of joint properties between brothers, the pro- 
perty of a deceased brother, dying without sons, goes to the 
widow and daughter and daughter’s son, and during his lifetime 
a united brother enjoys the “absolute power of disposing of his 
property in any way he likes, to which, by construction, is added 
now the power of making a disposition of his property by will. 
Thus, whereas, in the rest of India, the property of brothers 
before separation, or after reunion, is a co-parcenary, in Bengal 
it is not so, 

The reason of this difference is not far to seek. The com- 
plex type of family grew up here for reasons exactly similar ; 
but in the pursuits which the men followed, there was more need 
of individual exertion than of co-operation of members of the 
family. There was less-of agriculture, as an exclusive means of 
livelihood, amongst the upper, 27. e. literate classes, than in the 
rest of India. Whether it is cause or effect, the agnatic tie 
here is less strong. Again, Bengal Proper, though so close to 
the cradle of Buddhism, does not appear to have ever had the 
revolution in its midst. 


IIT, 


Having shown that the types in India have changed, with 
surrounding circumstances, from the simple into the complex, 
as ancient records attest, we now come to the family types 
as they existed within the memory of man, and which are 
even now generally existent, notwithstanding the changes that 
have been going on. 

We find three types co-existent. The simplest is that 
wherein the man, his wife, and young and unmarried children 
live together, the married sons going into a separate establish- 
ment with their wives. The second is that in which the 
man, his wife, and all the children, young and unmarri- 
ed and married sons, with their wives and children, live 
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together. The third comprises a number of men and their 
wives, with the children of all the couples, plus such widows 
and their children as may have been thrown on their hands 
by the death of the bread-winner—to whom might be added 
the aged and the cripple. The first, as an existent type, is the 
least numerous, It is being brought about by a close imitation 
of the European types, in some cases in which a similar imitation 
of European models in other things has taken place. The 
type was not wanting before in India ; only wherever it existed 
it was either the work of a step-mother of the type of Rani Ka. 
kayee of the Ramayana, or of disagreement between mother-in- 
Jaw and daughter-in-law, of a type differing from the generality 
of these types in India. Such types of families are reprobated 
and condemned by the public -opinion of Hindu society at 
large; the man is condemned as weak, henpecked. chicken. 
hearted, and the son as undutiful. This type has been so effec. 
tually supplanted by the other two types, that a few years ago 
scarcely a family would have been found to come under it, un- 
less it had originated ina case of the kind adverted to above ; 
and it may be said that the trial of this type. though the most 
ancient in India, in a true Hindu spirit, without risk or loss of 
those domestic affections which characterise all Hindu relations, 
has not yet been made under the changed conditions. It is 
possible that such trials will come soon. In many parts. of 
India, the sons in Government service, in the practice of a pro- 
fession, live apart, with their wives and children, in a different 

lace from their father’s establishment, and it is only occasional 
visits that they can pay to the family residence. Gradually 
their numbers are increasing, and the type, growing up under 
such happier auspices, may perhaps be freed from its present 
stigma, and be looked on with favour, provided the domestic 
affections do not cease to exist with separate and remote living, 
and mutual aid is rendered when such aid is needed. 

The second type would be the usual type, even when a com- 
plex family type had grown up, where there were no brothers 
or aged parents of the father living; and, as such, it must 
always have existed, side by side with the more complex 
groups. But it is evident, from the actual state of Hindu 
Society at the present day, that their numbers have been great- 
ly added to, by an increased splitting up of the complex 
groups of the last type, compared with what formerly used to be 
the case. We have seen that the Gautama Sutra and Manu 
Sanhita refer to partition amongst brothers, and their splitting 
into separate households as an act of merit. Public opinion in 
this matter suffered a change later on, and, even within the 
memory of men now living, division amongst brothers was 
looked on with disapprobation. But the feeling in Bengal 
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regarding this: matter has again undergone a change, and the 
neighbours have now no opinion to express about it. They 
think only that the parties interested understand their own 
affairs best. 

In the third group, the men stand to each other in the 
relation of brothers, cousins, uncles or nephews, or fathers 
and sons. The widows are probably sisters, sisters-in-law or 
aunts. The number is sometimes greater and sometimes less ; 
but there is a limit beyond which the agglomeration does not 
go; especially in Bengal, where the splitting up is almost, identi- 
cal with separation of mess, and separation of dwellings, even in 
cases of members who have not gone away in search of work. 
In no case, however, will it be found that the diluted degree 
of blood relationship amongst the members of the complex 
family group, extends beyond the fourth degree ; and the legal 
presumption, that, whenever a question of joint or separate 
familyship arises, whoever raises it, and in whatever degree 
he may be related to the deceased, the family is to be presumed 
joint until the contrary is proved, finds no countenance in 
existing or past types of Hindu family. Separation comes 
about maturally, and is as much the rule amongst the Hindus 
as amongst the other sons of Adam. The fact that the 
members are related beyond the third degree, might very 
well be taken as rebutting, przmd facie, the presumption 
that the normal condition of every Hindu family is joint, 
even if the legal presumption be allowed to exist. 

The term ‘ joint,’ with reference to a family, or an agglomer- 
ation of persons living together, as contradistinguished from 
‘separate,’ is not of the Hiudu law, The Hindu Law lawyers, 
who were full of verbal subtleties, and with whom every expres- 
sion was fully weighed, would never have thought of using an 
expression like this. The use of the expressions “ joint” and 
“separate” with reference to families, and the legal presumptions 
about it, are exceedingly modern, and were brought about by 
the British Courts in India. The Hindu lawyers would have said, 
if the expression had been used in their presence, we know of 
Ekanna bhukta (aelaye) brothers, brothers living in one 


mess ; we know of separated (fq@@) brothers ; but how can you 


predicate of a family, that it is either joint or separate, where 
families, to be families, must always be joint. An anchorite lives 
by himself and has no family ; so men must be with families, or 
without families ; when they live two together, they live in fami- 
lies. Men and women living together must form a family. To 
say that any number of men and women living together is. a 
joint family, and to say that the family comes to be no longer 
“joint,” but “ separate,” when they cease to live together, is 
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to suppose that a man and his wife living by themselves, after 
the others have ceased to live with them, are not joined in a 
family. The word ‘family, with the idea which it is meant to 
convey, is entirely European. Its vernacular counterpart, ip 
its present sense, is of exceedingly modern growth ; yet one 
does not exactly understand wherein the idea consists, Has 
so and soa family? You reply “yes,” if he has any children. 
you reply “no,” if he be married and has a wife, but no chil. 
dren. Suppose all these children are married and live jy 
separate establishments of their own, and the man and his 
wife live by themselves, what would be your answer? and 
suppose, again, if he, on the death of his first wife, leaving him 
a number of children, were to marry again, and were to have 
children by his second wife, would he not have a family by 
his first wife, and another by his second? It would, perhaps, 
be wrong to enquire of a woman whether she has, or has not, 
a family. The primary idea, if it were to be used in the sense 
in which it has been translated to India, would, we suppose, 
be a man in a married state, with his wife living with a 
number of childien, young and unmarried. That is, however, 
not the sense in which the word “ family ” can be made appli- 
cable to all Indian types. The only point of contact is that 
all those who form a family must live together, and in that sense 
families must always be ‘ joint,” and it is not correct to predicate 
of some of them that they are“ joint” and of others that they are 
“ separate,” simply because the original number twenty-four ina 
group living together comes to be divided into eight groups 
of three each. The three, as forming a family, are still “ joint.” 
The division of Hindu law is not of the number of men and 
women, but of rights. There is a joint right of a number of 
individuals, and there is a division of the sum total of this 
right into “individual rights.” They provide for only two 
kinds of division (vivhaga), division in the lifetime of the 
father, and division after the death of the father, amongst 
brothers—indicative of the fact that, even when the complex 
types had fully developed and had to be provided for, the only 
case which it was necessary to provide for, was the division 
amongst brothers, the largest group not then extending any 
further. 
IV. 


In what will follow, we shall, therefore, not use the word 
“joint family ” to distinguish the third, or the more complex, 
type that is now to be found gradually prevalent in India. 

We have shown that this type is disintegrating-and passing 
into the second type, if not into the first. What are the 
Causes ? , 

The primary cause is the contact of Western civilisation with 
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the civilisation that has developed in India, and the changed 
economic and moral conditions which this contact has intro- 
duced and is daily introducing. The genius of the Hindu race, 
which, we have elsewhere said, disdains imitation, will keep 
them from adopting the Western type as their only unit .of 
social organisation ; and as the type, as we have seen, once 
existed here,, and has been found wanting, and replaced by 
different types—though all this took place in the remotest 

ast—, there possibly exist reasons in the constitution of the 
Hindus and Hindu Society, why this change should not occur. 
Possibly again, through this contact between the civilisations 
of the East and West, there will grow the perfected types of 
the future, and the genius of the Hindus will create them. 

Family organisations are the units of society, and ultimately 
of the political State. But though, perhaps, social organisations, 
the creation of brute plus intelligent force, or of any other 
principle, were originally intended to preserve units, the units of 
whatever state of society we may conceive of, can subsist 
only in subordination to the social aggregate. They are, 
again, the nursery for those qualities which social ageregates 
need. 

Now, of the three kinds of type which we have described above, 
the first is more fitted for the development of the conjugal affec- 
tions, the second for that of the filial affections, and the third, for 
that of brotherly affection. We do not speak of parental love ; 
itis so natural and so little needs development, that it can 
exist under all conditions. All these affections need harmo- 
nious development. It is true that the development of any one 
kind of these affections, develops love on the whole, and chastens 
man. Yet it is possible that, in the development of some one 
of these affections, the claim of the others might be overlooked. 
Nowhere, again, is it more true that extremes meet. The best 
training ground for the conjugal affections might produce, for 
little causes, which possibly would not be allowed to grow in 
shape and form under the other types, discord and disagreement 
between man and wife; and unbrotherly hatred grows in 
types which are deemed most fitted to develop brotherly love. 
The first type, again, is individualistic, the second patriarch- 
al, and the third communistic. 

The types will have to be further examined under two heads: 
First, in relation to the question whether free scope for indi- 
vidualism is possible under any of these conditions, and 
whether it finds a greater check under the last two types 
than under the first ; and secondly, with regard to bere subject 
of individual responsibility. 

Now, is it true that any one kind of these organisations is 
based on individualism, (¢. ¢.) where the authority of the indivi- 
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dual, even within such limits as the law imposes, is not checkeg 
or controlled by any external authority, or any considerations 
from inside? In the first of these organisations, which is Eyro. 
pean, the individual, if he is fit for anything and wishes to be 
happy, must sacrifice his individualism, in the sense indicated 
above, to considerations of the limited circle of beings aroung 
him. This he will also have to do in the case of the other two 
kinds of organisation noted above. In the second, the indiyj. 
dual father under whose authority all live, must, in order to be 
happy and to render others happy, sacrifice his individualism 
to considerations of the ideas, feelings, even the whims and 
caprices, of the individuals by whom he is surrounded, 

In the third type, which is a nearer approximation to the 
European idea of a“ commune,” with this difference, that, 
whereas in a commune like that which Fourier thought of 
the individuals need not be allied by blood, or by marriage— 
the kind of organisation, which, as a family group, is common 
in India, is based on such relationship—the “karta,” or the 
head manager of the family, whoever he may be—and it is ordi- 
narily seen that the choice devolves on the individual of the 
group who has the best intelligence and tact—must sacrifice his 
complete individuality, even including the individual consider- 
ations of those of the group with whom he is more intimately 
connected, for considerations of the ideas, the feelings, and even 
the idiosyncracies of the larger circle around him. , 

The difference between the possible limits of individualism 
under the different types is merely one of degree, not of kind, 
This sacrifice of individualism, which, in its highest develop- 
ment, comes to be the moral virtue of self-sacrifice, is, therefore, 
the basis on which family organisations, however simple, must 
be necessarily based. But, whatever scope these different kinds 
of organisation present for the development of individualism, 
individualism everywhere receives a check from the social ag- 
gregate. This check is, of course, different in different forms of 
that aggregate. In India, it is in the first place imposed by the 
rules and usages of caste over the social units. In Europe 
conventionalism rules. A large class of people are always 
found there to be rising against the tyranny of social forms, 
just as many people here, in India, rise every now and then 
agatifst the usages and rules of caste. In both cases they may 
revolt against the present, but they will not—we may in pass- 
ing, say—shut out the future. It indicates a principle. It 
means that, as we proceed higher and higher, the units, in 
whatever form of family organisation they present themselves, 
must sacrifice their individualisms to considerations of the 
ideas, thoughts, and even idiosyncracies and prejudices of the 
social aggregate, in whatever form it exists. In archaic forms 
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there is not a close distinction between what ought to be the 
restraints of law, and restraints outside the law (7.¢.) restraints 
of social forms. Gradually the two are separated in all deve- 
loped forms, and both grow with the growth of these forms. 
So, while, on one side, ‘ individualism” finds a check imposed 
upon it by the social forms, it also receives a check, on the 
other, from the growing laws. As matters look, the “ coming 
slavery ” will in time be complete. 

But individualism checked and restrained is one thing, and 
the happiness of the individual checked and restrained is an- 
other. The object of all sound and reasonable checks must be 
the increase of human happiness in the aggregate, and so in 
parts ; and any form calculated to diminish this happiness must 
necessarily be imperfect. If the second and third types are 
destined to €xist, they will only exist in a progressive state of 
society, where they do not, in any way, restrain individual 
happiness, We shall show hereafter that this restraint is not 
at all necessary for their existence. 

It must be conceded that, under existing conditions, a sense 
of individual responsibility does not grow to the same extent 
under the second and third types, as under the first. They are 
less favorable for such growth. Perhaps the deficiency is com- 
pensated by the fuller growth of responsibility in the head mem- 
ber, and in the growth in him of acertain amount of power 
to govern his fellow men. There is also a division of work and 
a nice apprenticeship for those who are to come next. There 
is also the growth of an honest ambition to take the place 
of the head member when the time for it comes. 

But, with all that, the last two types, especially the third, 
give rise to a class, called by Englishmen and some English- 
educated natives, “drones,” in. derogation of a class of men 
who will not labour for what they would eat. Their num- 
ber is fast decreasing under the present economic conditions, 
and, even where they still exist, they are receiving a kind of 
treatment on all hands, which is not calculated to foster the 
further growth of the class, The fact is, public opinion in this 
matter has, to a great extent, changed. A man would not, under 
our past standard, have been considered as doing his duty by a 
dependent of this class, unless he treated him and _his, in all 
respects, as equal to himself and to his own. The same is not 
the case now. 

But there are classes of relations whose claims a Hindu, 
as long as he remains a Hindu, cannot overlook. There 
are the aged, the cripple, the helpless widows and or- 
phans of his own kith and kin, with whom, if he has a 
morsel for himself and his, it must always be his duty to 
divide. And it is not possible, in the nature of things, unless 
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‘great violence were to be done to our national feelings, that 
the first type could long remain as a type of that class, if the 
duties which the Hindu regards as sacred, were to be attended 
to. Brothers and sisters of an unripe age might be left Orphans 
by the death of fathers and mothers. Brothers might haye 
left children as orphans, with no widows (mothers) to attend 
to them. A widowed sister might seek protection under the 
brother's roof; an aged father and mother might have to be 
looked after. Unless public opinion in this country were to 
suffer a tremendous change, a close imitation of foreign modes 
of rendering assistance in these cases would never commend 
itself to us. An individual dies, possibly without being able 
to provide for his immediate environments, with the consol. 
ing thought that others will take his place. A _ brother or a 
nephew on whose education atid support he has spent all his 
little means, as the best investment for the future, comes 
to be a successful man of business, What would the public 
think, what would he himself feel, unless he were a social 


' reprobate. if he were not to take under his wing those from 


whom he had received assistance in the days of his need. Here 
the individual type gives way and passes into the other types, 
So it is impossible to say what, under varying circumstances, 
the type or types would be. Of course. circumstances tending 
to weaken responsibility should not exist. Education, a 
healthy public opinion, appropriate assimilation of ideas 
drawn from Western civilisation, and consequent changes 
in the condition of the peculiarly Indian types, should be 
relied on to bring about this sense of individual responsibility. 
In a poor country like India, cheapness is a recommendation 
in many matters, and in family organisations amongst the rest. 
In this respect, the third type, excels the other types; and 
this was one of the reasons why, perhaps, it commended 
itself to almost universal adoption. It was cheap as regards 
expenditure of money, as regards expenditure of physical 
labour, as regards expenditure of mental labour, and it enabled 
the people included under it to devote their time to the things 
which most interested them, freeing their minds, as it did, 
from the almost engrossing cares and anxieties of a household. 
It is strange that the first splitting up of the complex’ family 
type in this country appears to have been due to the grow- 
ing poverty of the people. This arose from the fact that 
the bread-winner in a family, under the abnormal conditions 
which the complex type had assumed, was, in many cases, a 
single individual, and it was not cheapness that recommended 
the split, but. a desire on the part of such bread-winner to 
curtail expenses.. It will primarily be a desire for cheapness, 
again, which, under better conditions and better education, will 
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recommend the second and third types to-our people and 
perpetuate them as Indian types, with our abnormal growth of 
population, and with the consequent ever growing poverty of 


our people. 


V. 


But, like many other institutions in this country, the types 
are undergoing changes, and assuming forms, more suited to 
present circumstances. It is quite in the order of things that, 
for the moment, the principle of egozsm should appear to have 
an undue preponderance, and altruism to have lost its hold. 
A reaction, as in so many other things, is coming on, but 
the rehabilitation of altruism in the old archaic forms, more 
in this than, perhaps, in other things, will be found impos- 
sible; and a harmonious blending of the two—the assimi- 
lation of whatever there is good and beautiful in the form of the 
West, with the types of the East—may ultimately be depended 
on: The perfected types of our future civilization will be the 
forms thus developed. 

These perfected types, we hold, are such as are the best 
fields for the development of all the affections of man and 
woman, and for their intellectual growth. The types, as we 
have said, will differ according to their varying circumstances : 
they will remain side by side, one sometimes passing into 
another. But the goal must be the same ; the conditions for 
the development of the individuals, must be the same, within 
such restraints as law or society imposes, and these restraints, 
we suppose, are_ultimately destined to be only such as are 
calculated to produce the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number. All other restraints on the growth or happiness of 
individuals, where they exist, must necessarily come to an 
end. What are the changes from which we can expect the 
evolution of the perfected types, with our present type as a 
basis ?. Primarily they will be found in what follows. 

Nowhere is altruism shown to greater perfection in the com- 
plex types than in our women. They donot know what self is. 
It is the care of the household that engrosses their attention. 
Everything of the best is for others, and not for the mistress of 
the house. With servants and maids in number to do her bid- 
ding, the woman Is a willing drudge froma very early hour of the 
morning to the latest hour of night ; her husband’s remon- 
strance she heeds not; she cannot change her habits; she 
sits up at night to tend the sick. The slander has been often 
repeated, that she is fond of ornaments. The best of the type 
aims at being the least costly to the family ; and certainly 
she, as a wife, is less costly to her husband than wives under 
other types of civilisation. She is content with whatever the 
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family can afford to give her, equally with the rest. The clage 
has not yet died out. Others amongst the class prized the orna- 
ments, not for their own sake, but as a means to anend, Th, 
were held good as a provision against a rainy day. It is the 
woman who practically manages all the affairs of the household 
sweetens the life of allthe members of the family, harmonises 
all interests by universal love, and preserves, by her example, in 
all respects, the moral tone of the house. ' 

When a disruption comes in a family of complex type, the 

neighbours say the women are at the bottom of it, and this is for 
some time currently believed ; but the secret comes out; it js 
the men who are the cause, and not the women, who have ward- 
ed off the day of disruption as long as they could. The com- 
plex type could not exist for a day, if the women did not keep 
if up. ; 
What, again, could be a better school for the training of the 
girl wife of India for being a dutiful wife, a dutiful mother, a 
dutiful mistress of the household, than the schooling she receives 
from the mother-in-law. Cases have of late occurred here and 
there in which the Hindu mother-in-law has been held up 
as a tyrant to their son’s wife. A greater calumny could 
not be uttered. Every Hindu knows that. one of the earliest 
enquiries made when a girl has to be married is whether there 
is a mother-in-law ; and every one hesitates to pass her in 
marriage into a family where there is no mother-in-law, unless 
he is satisfied that there is some one as good amongst the female 
inmates of the household to take care of her. The mother- 
in-law, as a general rule, loves the daughter-in-law as a daughter ; 
and the daughter-in-law pays back such love with true filial 
affection. But the subject of the Hindu family is a sealed 
chapter to all but the nearest relations ; and one or two stray 
cases that have come of late before the Police Magistracy, of an 
extremely un-Hindu and obnoxious kind, have, to a certain 
extent, influenced public opinion. Those amongst the Hindus 
who are silly enough to join in such a cry, must consent to 
change many of their social institutions all at once, if they 
conscientiously believe that the mother-in-law is the tyrant she 
is represented to be. 

It is said that our women are not fit companions for our 
men. Perhaps it tickles the vanity of our young men, who 
have always a high opinion of themselves, to say so, The case 
is the reverse. Our men are immeasurably below our women. 
It would, in many cases, do them good to sit at their feet, and 
learn from them lessons of virtue and unselfishness. Perhaps the 
ideal of our women is too high for them to reach. But surely, if 
they cared for their own happiness in the long run, or the 
happiness of those around them, nay, of the society in which 
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they live, they would not think of supplanting the present type 
of woman by one whose idea of a family would be drawn from 
foreign models ; who would not think of a family until their 
husbands had given them a separate establishment. to rule ; 
who would think that the only duty of their husbands was 
duty to their wives in the first place and their children 
in the next;-who would assert rights in accordance with 
the rights of women in other countries, and who would be 
sticklers in etiquette, according to foreign models, based on their 
second-hand knowledge derived from etiquette books. They 
would not hanker after a type whose taste for dress and finery 
would exceed the means of their husbands ; who would think it 
superfine to say that they never knew how to cook, or how 
to do this or that,—hundreds of domestic duties for which 
women alone are fitted; nay, what is worse, who would cons 
sider it beneath them to do everything for their children. Our 
girls, our women, must be educated to a higher standard ; but 
that education must be on a national basis. We are by no means 
in favour of restricting that education in any way. Science, 
mathematics, language and literature are as much for them as 
for the men; the education which can alone fit them to take 
in hand the education of the children, must be of the highest 
kind. If some of them are ambitious of obtaining University 
degrees, there is nothing to be said against it ; but what should 
be jealously guarded against in the higher education of our 
women, more than in that of our men, is the allowing their 
minds to be formed in a way in which foreign ideas (especially 
this of the family type) would alone be adopted. There are 
few novels, for instance, in the English language, or for the 
matter of that, in the Bengalee language either, in close imita- 
tion thereof, wherein the portraiture is not that of conjugal love 
alone ; other domestic affections scarcely find a place therein. 
In English novels the pictures are drawn from life ; and the 
family types that are the subjects, are of the sort that prevails 
in Europe. There is no excuse for their existence in Bengal. 
Too much of this is sure to make girls disdain our Indian types, 
and is calculated to render them unhappy under their present 
conditions. 

But what our Indian women want—and this is a subject which 
should not be overlooked in the education of our girls,—is those 
graces and female accomplishments which render life—always 
full of care and anxieties, where misery and happiness are 
almost equally balanced from day to day, from hour to hour 
—a little happier. The poetry, the music, the awsthetics, the 
innocent amusements, the little diversions which take away from 
our loads of cares and morose thoughts, we require undeg 
all types, simple or complex. 
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There were the Pujahs, with therr little amusements and their 
excitements ; there were frequent. ceremonies connected with 
birth, with tonsure, with marriages and a hundred other occasions 
with amusement for the young and excitement for-the old; there 
were the Aritas for the women, prescribed for almost ever 
month. The Dharemghaut, in the end of Bysak, with an ex. 

nsive finale in the fourth year, when, throughout the month, the 
lady who performed the Brita. had to provide the best and the 
choicest food for the whole household in addition to Brahmins 
Gayatis (agnates} and Bundhu (cognates), men living outside 
the family ; the /amazsustz, when, in the month of Jait, the sons. 
in-law of the family were to be presented witi the best clothes 
and choicest food, with flower wreaths, and knickknacks of 
sorts. engrossing the attention of the ladies of the house for a 
month previous ; the Lkratarditya, occurring ordinarily in the 
month of Kartic, when the thought of all women was to do the 
like by their brothers, These and a hundred other little things 
of the kind were taken advantage of by the Hindus for diver- 
sion, amusement, excitement, as also for the exercise of affec- 
tion and devotional feeling. There were Jatras, and Puthi Pat, 
to the infinite amusement of young and old. Alas! these 
things do not now amuse ; but have we been able to substitute 
other and more rational amusements in their stead ? Judging 
from what we see, there is something in the observation that, 
wherever English education has permeated to any extent in 
India, the people are growing sombre and gloomy. There is 
no‘go;’ no life; no combination of work and play; and, 
what is worse, there is no rational amusement in the family, 
Our young men play cards; our young women play cards, 
each in their separate domains. There is a tennis court outside 
in some houses ; young men, as well as old, sometimes join ; but 
there is no provision whatever for the young women taking any 
healthy exercise. The duties attended to by their predecessors 
were of a nature which required bodily labour. and served for 
exercise, and kept the females in health ; these duties are in 
many cases no longer required of our females, and, unless 
healthy exercises of some kind are to be substituted, it must 
tell against their health. Gardening for the raising of vegetables, 
or flowers and fruits, was an interesting occupation practised by 
Hindu ladies. Is there any reason why it should be given up 
where its practice is possible ? Public opinion bans this; pub- 
lic opinion bans music ; public opinion bans the mixing of old 
and young ; public opinion bans the presence of the young 
housewives before their fathers-in-law, and even their talking 
with the old women of the family. Public opinion, however, is 
undergoing a healthy change; and though people change with 
great difficulty in some of these respects, there is hope of 
alteration for the better. 
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In many enlightened families, daughters-in-law are treated 
in all respects as daughters ; they are no longer enjoined to 
keep themselves secluded from the presence of their fathers-in- 
Jaw, or uncles-in-law, or the brothers and cousins of their hus- 
band, except their elder brothers or elder cousins. There is also 
a bar to the wife appearing before the husband in the presence 
of the elder male members of the family. If the complex 
types are to survive under present conditions, these bars, no 
doubt, will soon cease to exist. Gradually, too, in places 
where such bars existed before, they are dying out in regard to 
the ladies taking an occasional airing in carriages with their 
husbands, fathers, fathers-in-law and brothers. In villages, even 
in Bengal, women do not live the secluded life which foreigners 
think they do. They go out very freely in company with 
the elder female members of the family. Of course, there is 
no bar to a young female appearing before her father’s relations ; 
and the whole of the yillage people, though of different castes, 
are held to be thus related, and her father’s intimate friends. 

There is no bar to their going to distant places of pil- 
crimage in company with their male relations. Even railway 
travelling is doing a good deal to demolish the Purda amongst 
the Hindus of the upper, middle, lower middle and poorer 
classes. There is scarcely any Purda below a certain rank; 
though. perhaps—and in this instance again, the example of the 
upper classes is found catching—the first pretention to gentility 
consists in making the females of one’s family Pardanishins, ° 

But the question of the Purda is likely very soon to adjust 
itself in the way we have indicated above. There are ob- 
stacles, and pretty formidable ones too—and we need not enu- 
merate them—to its extending further, at least for many years 
to come. 

The family residences are indexes of the family types of social 
institutions, and of the kind of happiness prevalent therein. 
In the Presidency of Bombay and Madras, where no special 
Purda seclusion is provided, there is only one courtyard in a 
house. In Bengal there are generally two, sometimes three, 
and sometimes four. They are ordinarily those of the male and 
the female apartments. The plan of Indian houses, especially 
in towns, is changing, There are the court-yards, as of old ; 
but ordinarily the lower storey is used by men asa place of 
business, and the upper storey by females, as also for sleeping 
rons, There are drawing rooms, both inside and outside, and, 
in some cases, dining rooms are coming into fashion; while 
separate suites of apartments are being provided for each 
married couple. Necessities and regard to convenience will 
suggest some other changes in the plan of residences as time 
goes on, 
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The drawing room upstairs, where the females of the family 
ordinarily congregate, is now in most Cases furnished with a 
piano, or a harmonium ; and the music, In solo or in concert 
practised by the Hindu ladies of the family, as also the sweet 
vocal music, are indeed becoming charming. The violin and 
sectar are also instruments to which they are giving attention 
They practise drawing, and some of them are growing apt 
designers of beautiful things. Here, then, should father 
mother, sons, daughters-in-law and daughters meet to enjoy 
their evening. Family billiards, very simple games, cards, 
draughts, &c., the children giving occasional little performan. 
ces of their own, with the aid of their immediate elders, might 
advantageously follow, to enliven the evenings; and an occa- 
sional picnic outside the house might be given, by way of 
diversion. The esthetics of the drawing rooms and of the 
other rooms, and their contents are subjects in regard to which 
a happy emulation (a feeling which even now exists) should 
arise between family and family. 

But there is a little thing, which, except in houses marked as 
anglictsed, is still to come ;—the taking of meals together. The 
Hindus are a people eminently fitted for domestic enjoyment ; 
and a habit of this kind, which adds tothe sweetness of the 
meal, will not be entirely a novel practice. A Hindu enjoys 
his meals best when he has a number of children to sit and par. 
take of food out of the same dishes with. him ; the lady, mother, 
or aunt, or, if they do not happen to exist, the lady wife, with 
the daughters, sitting by, and keeping up chatty conversation, 
while they ask you to take a little of this or that, and minister 
to the enjoyment of the meal in diverse ways. In days of 
yore, when the grandfathers and fathers of the present genera- 
tion were young men, it used to be whispered against them, that 
they, on the sly, sometimes partook of the evening meal with 
their wives. The practice, then, should be a little extended, 
and when the barriers we have spoken of are gone, as they 
are destined to go, this one innovation should come in. No 
doubt, the females would feel some awkwardness, and it is 
pri tty well known that, in societies where the practice exists, 
the ladies themselves go half-fed when they sit with the males, 
and it is the males who, so far as the actual eating is concerned, 
do their best. This may bea good reason for not introducing 
the association of males and females at meals ; but, perhaps, 
this disadvantage would be found to be outweighed by many 
advantages. - For a business man, whose time is fully occupied, 
the only time which he can give, without detriment to his work, 
to his family, is the time for meals, and perhaps an occasional 
evening ;and while the enjoyment of meals will be added to, 
by the presence of all the members (male and female), it will 
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keep these business men in the family am courant with the 

thoughts of those around them. 

‘here are a few other things which must mend, if the complex 
type is to live. Our young and old appear to have nothing in 
common between them. The old people hardly ever exchange 
their thoughts with the young ; and this is a great bar to their 
mutual happiness. The Hindu idea about it is correct enough, 
The father, when the son is of age, must treat him as a friend ; 
but the Hindu practice is somewhat different. This reserve, in 
most cases, between the father and sons, has grown by habit 
into second nature. 

Lastly, it is said that the moral atmosphere of our homes is 
not good for the children, It is a calumny which often goes 
unchallenged, and every repetition adds to its supposed truth. 
A better field for the cultivation of the affections which ennoble 
human nature ; a better field for teaching the young to be un- 
selfish, when the children of the bread-winner are treated alike 
with the rest; a better field for teaching the young todoto 
others as they would be done by, cannot be conceived. A 
moral atmosphere of affection and unselfishness pervades the 
whole structure. What, perhaps, is now vanishing, without a 
proper substitute taking its place, is an air of devotion and 
religiousness, of faith from day to day. 

We cannot say that, for the better development of the 
intellect of the children, changes are not required. We want 
mothers educated both in geography and in history, in the ele- 
mentary truths of science, and in every day common affairs of 
life,to take charge of the-early-days of our children ; females, 
who can return correct answers to the many questions which 
the inquisitiveness of children prompts them to ask of their 
elders, 

But the growing sense of individual: responsibility must be 
fully developed if the complex type is to live, and to be 
perfected as one of the types of the future. Every adult male 
member must contribute equally to the common family ex- 
pense, including not only the expense of the common mess, but 
all the expenses of the children, including their education, The 
practice that has been growing up of recent years in some of the 
families of complex types, of unequal treatment of the children 
according to the means of their parents, cannot be sufficiently 
condemned. It was unkhown even at a time within the 
memory of man. They should be allowed to live together only 
under conditions in which the demoralising effects of such un- 
equal treatment cannot exist. It is better that the family should 
break up, at whatever hardship to individual members, than 
that such a state of things should be allowed to exist. The 

contribution for the purposes noted above being made, each 
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one should retain his savings for his own use. The individya) 
wants of himself, and of his wife, he must look to himself, as 
als) to the making of as good a provision for himself, his wife 
and his children as he can, consistently with his means 
Changes in the complex group in Bengal are taking place jp 
this direction. 

The changes have not occurred to the same extent in aj} 

arts of India. In places where the causes have been more 
potent and have operated for a greater length of time, you fing 
greater changes than in others. Bengal has been more affected 
than the rest of India ; and parts of Bengal, nearer the capital, 
more than other parts. It would be to as little purpose to ask 
of my countrymen to resist the changes, as to ask them to 
resist a rising tide. All that we can do, is to see that the solid 
foundation is not swept away by our unwise resistance. When. 
ever changes are springing up, it behoves every Indian, man 
and woman, to try to mould and adopt them as fast as they can 
consistently with the preservation of their existing institutions, 
—retaining as much of altruism as they can, and admitting 
individualism and egoism wherever necessary, and thus work. 
ing out a harmonious whole, the like of which does not yet exist 


in this world; 
GURU PROSHAD SEN. 


22nd July 1892. 

















Art. VIIMHYDRAULIC WORKS FOR INDIA. 


HE subject of Hydraulic Works for India appears to be 
attracting latterly much greater interest, and, as it is of 
the utmost importance to the country generally, I propose to 
enter into the, matter rather fully ; but at the outset I must de- 
precate a habit very common in this most extraordinary country, 
in accordance with which, if any one says a word against a 
olicy which has prevailed for any length of time, he is at once 
taxed with abusing the Government. } 
For the last fifty years railways have been establishing in 
India, to develop her resources, and have cost for construction, 
over £ 13,000 a mile, for single narrow gauge lines chiefly ; the 
goods traffic on them is costing the country over I2s.a tona 
year to move, and, with a population of 2874 millions, the pas- 
senger traffic isonly about 120 millions in the year, while the 
Government is losing over two millions sterling a year by these 
works. The Goods traffic is costing the country some Io millions 
sterling a year more than it ought; the passenger traffic, 
when compared with that of England and America. is simply 
absurd, and the rate of speed for such work is equally poor ; but 
the moment this is pointed out by any one, we have repeated 
the old cry: “Oh! he is abusing the Government’! As: if 
Government existed here for no other purpose than to main- 
tain the personal interests of the lucky ones in office. 
The late John Bright is reported to have said that Engelish- 
men coming out-toIndia leave their Bibles at Port Said, and 
it does appear that they have almost forgotten that it is 
written: “ He that ruleth over men must be just, ruling iu the 
“fear of God.” India has been made to pay £230 millions 
for some 17,000 miles of railways in the past half century ; and 
during this time the United States of America, with a popu- 
lation of about 50 millions, have constructed some _ 170,000 
miles of railway on the English gauge, the average cost per 
mile, for double lines, being about 412,000, with labor and 
materials costing ten times as much as they doin Jndia. The 
cost of moving a ton of goods in America is about fs. a year— 
abut the same as it is on English canals, §rd of the rafe 
obtaining on English railways, and less than ‘3th of the charge 
made in India for exactly the same work: punctuality and rafe 
of speed on the American lines are everything that can be 
desired, and their accounts are kept up and published within one 
month of the close of each year. Their passenger traffic is about 
four times that of India, with a population which is less than a 
quarter of that living in this country, 
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It is claimed by all railway managers in the United States 
that by their good management, judgment, and perseverance 
they have established the cheapest means of transport in 
the world, and saved the community over 100 millions 
sterling a year in the last decade, by the economies and reduc. 
tions in traffic charges which they have effected. This claim jg 
proved to be a perfectly just one by the progress of the country 
in trade and all industries, yet no one dreams of saying that jt 
is due, in any measure, to the Presidents who have been elected 
there in the last fifty years ; while here, in India, a wretched 
tank cannot be repaired, or a miserable road tunnel built, with. 
out the Government being dragged in, in one way or another, 
How, then, is it possible to describe or discuss a policy when 
the whole population is kept in a turmoil of fear and appre. 
hension by the selfish atms and purposes of the under. 
lings in office? A history of the chief hydraulic works 
of South India would display such an amount of jealousy and 
mismanagement, that one is loth to touch the: subject ; but 
how then can the errors of past years be pointed out, or a fresh 
start made on some better principle? We have no other 
object in view than to assist those who come after us, and 
smooth their path by exhibiting succinctly the results of 
more than 40 years experience on some of the principal works 
of South India. In doing this, we shall have to show how some 
fearful losses have been entailed on the community, and what 
frightful negligence and mismanagement have prevailed ; but, 
when these shoals are marked out, it will be easy enough to 
avoid shipwreck in the future. 

The value of the effect of irrigation on agriculture in Madras 
can be easily shown. Dry lands, on an average, pay about 
8 annas an acre assessment a year. Such lands, if pro- 
perly supplied with water, will pay Rs. 5 an acre revenue ; this 
increase is 900 per cent. in revenue, and cannot be less 
than 2,000 per cent. in value to the ryot, supposing he pays 
zrd of the full yield as net revenue, and has the means pro- 
vided for him of raising his crop in some tolerable security 
every year, which he is utterly without in such districts as 
Bellary, Annantapoor, Kurnool, etc. Recognising the enor- 
mous valueof water to the land, the natives of South India 
have used, from time immemorial, every means in their power 
to secure a good supply for irrigation purposes : their works are 
marvels of laborious application and ingenuity to attain every 
benefit possible for the community at large. Of course, there is 
very little scientific skill displayed in them. An enormous 
amount of labour must have been bestowed on the ancient 
hydraulic works of Madras, but this only shows what impor- 
tance the people attached to all such works, as they laboured 
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voluntarily to secure the benefits of them in every possible 
way ; and, from this, we might learn a good lesson. Yet we 
find the following remarkable ideas put forth in“ /edzan 
Engineering” of the gth July 1892, with reference to the restor- 
ation of the Dondapad Tank, in one of the most famine stricken 
parts of the Madras Presidency, ‘“ The Superintending Engineer 
assumes that one square mile of catchment area or basin will 
irrigate 40 acres of land, the average rainfall being only very 
sinall, vez. 24 inches.” On this the Chief Engineer for Irriga- 
tion remarks that, in average years, it is not likely that more 
than 30 acres can be supplied, and that it is not even so high as 
this in the adjacent large tank of Cumbum ; and he adds that 
“it must not be forgotten that, in years of scarcity of rainfall, 
“ the full anticipated area would not be irrigated, whilst in ex- 
“ceptional dad years, there would, as has been the case this 
“year with the large Cumbum Tank, be next to no irrigated 
“ crops brought to maturity.” 

When such smail-minded, narrow ideas are allowed to pre- 
vail, low is it possible to do any good to the country in general ? 
This officer, high in the confidence of his Government, evi- 
dently thinks, so far as the people are concerned, that for them 
no loaf at all is better than even one quarter, and that their 
cattle, the principal means of their sole industry, may be allow- 
ed to perish for want of drinking water and fodder, for fear the 
Government should lose a little revenue. It would not have 
been worth while to notice such ideas were it not that the 
whole country has been deprived of all hydraulic works by such 
crude notions being accepted as the very height of wisdom, and 
actually acted upon to the ruin of its population, and of course, 
of the Government revenues. 

How differently native Governments acted in such matters, 
may bescen from a short account of some of their works. In 
the Melur Taluq of the Madura district, there are upwards of 
3.000 tanks in an area of less than 400 square miles. The 
average rainfall for the tropics is very small, only about 30 
inches, and here we find the natives did not hesitate to bestow 
the greatest labour on such works, to secure as much water as 
they possibly could for the good of the community, whilst we 
are not ashamed to declare that the people may perish in bad 
years, out of actual fear that some little revenue may be lost 
to the Government! Well said the prophet Ezekiel to the 
rulers of Israel: “ As I live, surely because my sheep have 
“become a prey, and my sheep have become food to every 
“wild beast of the field, without a shepherd, and my shepherds 
“ enquire not after my sheep : Behold I am against the shepherds, 
“and will require my sheep at their hands, and will make them 
“to cease from feeding my sheep ; and the shepherds shall 
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“not feed themselves any more, for I will deliver my sheep 
“from their mouth, and they shall not become food for them -’ 
Dr. Henderson’s translation explains that the shepherds refer. 
red to were the civil rulers or Governors in the Jewish State, 
much like our Tahsildars, etc. Such a_ policy is very short. 
sighted, and invariably ends by killing the goose which luid the 
golden egos. It is only by securing the industrial occupations 
of any people in the most liberal manner possible, that we can 
hope to obtain secure revenue returns for the Government, as 
we have experienced in England from the days that Free Trade 
was established. 

In the Madura district, again, the people have utilised the 
waters of the Vygny river to fill their tanks during its freshets, 
and have so drained this river that, it is said, not a drop of water 
gets to the sea by its mouth except in years of extraordinari! 
heavy rainfall. This, of course, is a hyperbolical way of talking, 
very common in the East, but it does very well to conceal the 
practice of raising land revenue by corruption and extortion, with- 
out going to any furthertrouble. The waters of the Vygny, 
like those of most of the rivers of India, are not half utilised, and 
if that river had proper works constructed on it, and its waters 
were supplemented from the Perryaur and properly distributed, 
ten times the extent of land would very probably be irrigated, 
for the Madura ryot yields to none in the world in active 
industry and patient endurance under very adverse circumstances. 

The next river of importance in which native works have. been 
attempted is the Cauvery, flowing from the Western Ghauts, 
through the districts of Coimbatore, Salem, Trichinopoly and 
Tanjore, and through the independent territories of the Mysore 
Native Government. This river has a catchment basin of 
between 50 and 60,000square miles. and is generally well supplied 
with water from both monsoons. In Mysore some channels have 
been led off for irrigation purposes, and the land under them is 
of great value, but it is quite evident that very much more 
could be done there with anything like scientific engineering, 
and the same remark will apply to the other districts until we 
get to Tanjore, where the people made every endeavour to 
utilise these waters for its delta in ancient days. At the 
commencement of the present century this district came into 
our hands. It was very soon evident that the old native works 
were radically faulty: the cultivation fell off rapidly, and the 
river threatened to take its own course to the sea, and leave 
much the larger part of the delta without any water at all. 

It was then, about 1835, that Sir Arthur Cotton proposed and 
carried out the necessary works at the head of the delta, and 
most successfully changed the whole state of affairs: from be- 
ing almost ruined, the Taujore district has been converted «into 
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one of the most flourishing districts of India. Above a million 
acres of land now are irrigated from this. river in. the delta, 
and the cost of all the works has been repaid into the public 
treasury ten times over, at the least; but it will hardly be 
believed that interest is charged to this day against these works, 
on some imaginary capital outlay according to “ Rigilations.” 
The Cauvery valley, no doubt. possesses. some good works, 
but not one half the available water supply is made, use of: 
the delta canals have not been made navigable, and, as it costs 
12saton a year to move a ton of goods on the_ railways, 
Tanjore is losing every year very heavily in the cost of trans- 
porting its products. On the canals in England the cost is 
Is. a ton a year, and, considering the difference in the cost of 
labour at home and in India, it is very probable that the cost of 
moving a ton of goods on the Godavery canals, which are 
navigable almost throughout its delta, is not more than 3d. a 
year or about ;4th of the charge made by the railways. Bas 
The Cauvery ‘basin has not a single reservoir,in it of any 
capacity. Most admirable sites exist “for any number of such 
works. Thousands of millions of cubic yards of water.which 
now runs to waste into the sea, could be easily, stored in this 
valley, and all the upland districts, as well as Mysore, have 
suffered, and are still liable to suffer, from famine for want of 
these works. The Government of, Mysore, a, Native State, 
pleads its inability to carry out any such works, as the Madras 
Government object to its using the water before it reaches the 
sea, on the ground that, at some remote future period of time, 
they may establish works delow the Mysore territories for. their 
own districts; as if water, stored in upland places, lost its natural 
force of gravitation and would not flow again by its natural chan- 
nel to the sea, at less velocity than that with which it now rushes 
to waste uselessly!. This policy should be condemned at once 
on public grounds; it affords an excuse to Native States to do 
nothing now-a-days, and to throw the odium of all this on the 
British Government. It is of no use to any one, and has a 
dog in the manger appearance: it is virtually at, variance with 
the ruling of the High Court, Madras, on such matters ; and,.as 
all Native States, Zemindars, &c., are now under the protection 
of H. M’s Government, there i is no occasion for any such Rulers 
to conciliate the good-will, or to promote the well-being and 
interests of their subjects} and the tendency amongst them is to 
waste their revenues in personal cratifications, very often of the 
lowest and basest kind, or to hoard them as much as possible in 
Government Securities out of mere covetousness. 
The. ryot, in such States, is the last person whose welfare j is 
considered at all; the money raised from him by taxation 
should be utilised, as far as possible, for public purposes only, 
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and, when it is not required for this object, the rate of taxation 
should be reduced, according to our treaties with the Native 
States ; but, so far from any attention whatever being paid to 
this agreement, a careful examination, we believe, would show 
that the people in such provinces are taxed more heavily than 
those under English rule. In one notorious instance, over three 
miliions of money was extorted and hoarded away in the most 
useless manner by one man. Except by the Maharajah of 
Baroda, one never hears of anything good being done for the 
people uuder this kind of administration, and the general cry 
from all parts of India is, for the British Raj to be re-established 
amongst them. We have assumed a most fearful responsibility 
in making ourselves the Supreme Power in this country, and 
then allowing a very large part of the population to remain 
in such a position that they can be coerced, in our name and 
authority, without any right of appeal against any measures 
which may be forced on them by the greed or extravagance of 
the Rulers whom we maintain over them. It would be invi- 
dious to mention particular instances, nor is it necessary ; any 
one who knows India is well aware of the state of affairs ; and 
our object is to bring it to notice, so that this most pernicious 
policy may be abolished as soon as possible, for the mischief it 
is doing all over India is simply incalculable. Under such 
regimes hydraulic, or any other, works of any value or import- 
ance are simply out of the question ; the ryot would never be 
allowed to derive any benefit from them at all. | 

There are no works of any importance in the districts of the 
Madras Presidency to be described, till we come to North Arcot, 
The tanks in them are all of native construction, and it cannot 
be said that we have done much to improve them. A few small 
dams have been built and channels led off from them to irrizate 
small patches of country here and there ; but, as a rule, the 
Tahsildars in their several taluqs have been allowea to remain, 
like the moping owl in Gray’s Elegy, “unmolested in their 
solitary reign,” and, it would be hard indeed to say what 
earthly good they have done in a whole century of English rule. 
In the North Arcot district, the waters of the Palur river have 
been made to supply some large tanks, and those of the 
Cortelius river have been diverted partially into the Red Hills 
reservoir for the water supply of the city of Madras, containing 
some 500,000 people. These works, no doubt, have been of 
very great use; but they are very far from effecting all that 
could be done for the good of the population in this district, 
In it are sites for large reservoirs, having catchment basins 
aggregating in all some 3,500 square miles of steep hilly country. 
The rainfall of Madras itself averages upwards of 48 inches ; 
and, if these reservoirs were made of sufficient capacity, they 
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should be able to distribute at least 3,500 million cubic yards 
of water, in average years of rainfall—quite enough to irrigate 
500,000 acres of land, to secure an abundant supply of water 
to the City of Madras, and keep its filthy river, the Coom, sweet 
and clean. 

The works required for these purposes are not likely 
to cost Rs. 30 an acre, or 150 lacs in all, and if a water 
rate of Rs. 4 per acre were levied, the return would ~ be 
134 per. cent. on capital outlay—perhaps 10 per cent., 
after deducting all expenses ; but, as regards the value of the 
work to the people and country, the increase in revenue which 
they would render possible, would be not less than 400 per 
cent., and the value of the crops in the immediate vicinity of 
a large city and market, cannot be estimated at less than 
1,000 per cent,—without taking into account the improve- 
ments to the Red Hills reservoir for the water supply of 
Madras city, and the advantages to be obtained in the way 
of sanitation by keeping that filthy open sewer, the Coom, 
well flushed and supplied with an abundance of good water. 

The works on the Pennar river, in the Nellore district, have 
been constructed by the British Government, and are all wrong 
in principle, and the outlay on them is almost useless, It will 
be as well to leave out this district, Cuddapah and Kurnool, 
for the present, and give an account at once of some im- 
portant native works in the Bellary districts. We shall return 
to all these districts when describing the works proposed for 
them nearly half a century ago, in which nothing whatever 
has yet been done. 

In the Bellary district there are three important rivers. The 
Tungubudra, a main tributary of the Kistna, having an 
abundant supply—of water. flowing down it every year, as it 
feels the effects of both monsoons, is by far the most impor- 
tant, and on it the natives constructed, in ancient days, no 
less than 9 anikuts, or dams, for supplying irrigation canals, 
which are still in existence. They are all admirable speci- 
mens of the laborious industry the people went through to 
secure a supply of water, however small. Some of the dams 
are more than a mile in length, made of rough stones, weighing 
from 4 ton to 5 or 6 tons, which must have been carried by 
main force and placed in the bed of the river in pretty regu- 
lar courses, the interstices being filled in with smaller stones. 
The height of these dams varies from 10 to 20 feet, to suit the 
depressions in the river bed ; and, when one contemplates the 
work done here, just to get some 10 ooo acres of land irrigated by 
the rudest and most laborious means, it is humiliating to think, 
that, with all our boasted scientific engineering, nothing what- 
ever has been done to improve upon the example left us by 
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oF the people. Years and years ago, Sir Arthur Cotton proposed, 
f to irrigate a million acres of land from this river, and entrusted 
the work of surveying and levelling for this purpose to one of 
, his trained subordinates, who caried it out to his entire satis. 
ut faction, having found a site for a very large reservoir on the 

, Tungubrudra, so that an abundant supply of water would have 
se been always secured for fully a million acres of land in the 
y Bellary and Kurnool districts. Sir A. Cotton sent in the papers 
| 










as long agoas 1859; and, from that day to this, nothing has 
been done in the matter, beyond losing all these papers, and 
preventing the officer abovementioned from going back to the 
district to do the work again, though he has frequently offered 
a to do so, and is well acquainted with every inch of the ground, 
a In the last famine the Bellary District lost over 30 per cent, of 
j its population ; the loss of revenue was nearly go per cent., and 
| (Jovernment spent upwards of 150 lacs in maintaining the people 
on works, not one of which is worth Rs 10. Had 300 lacs 
































| 1 been spent on the works proposed by Sir A. Cotton, a return 
| of 15 per cent. would have been easily realised in this district ; 
oe all the above losses would have been saved, and the population 
i | secured for ever from famine ; whereas now, the Government 


a are at their wits end to know what to do to prevent their recurr- 
‘7 ing. The only thing they seem to be pretty certain about, is that, 
as long as it can be avoided, Sir A. Cotton’s ideas and principles 
shall. not be acted upon, as if a blessing could possibly be 
secured in this manner, by leaving the people to perish: by the 
thousand. , 

The Huggri river is the next largest and most important 
river of the district. The flow of water in it is very irregular, 
and, of course, nothing has been done to remedy this, 
though there is an admirable site on it for a_ splendid 
reservoir which could be made large enough to hold about 
i 2,000 million. cubic yards of water—quite sufficient to irrigate 
| 300,000 acres of land and yield a revenue of 15 lacs of 
 ; rupees a year. The cost is not likely to be 60 lacs, but un- 
" fortunately the site is in the Mysore Province, and the Madras 
Government objects to its construction on ‘the ground that, it 
would prevent the river from reaching the Bellary and other 
districts lower down. Now, we know from actual experience 
on the Godavery Works, that, if two cubic yards per hour per 
acre are supplied for irrigation purposes, upwards of 50 per 
cent. of the water runs off the land to waste, even in the flat delta 
lands, and the drainages there have had to be greatly enlarged 
to get rid of the surplus water. The land in the Huggri 
Valley is far steeper than in any delta, so that, if Mysore 
irrigated 300,000 acres of land and supplied water to them 
according to the Godavery data, a constant flow in almost 
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every season would be maintained in the Bellary district, of 
over 300.000 cubic yards of water per hour for a large part of the 
year, whereas now, the Huggri rushes through it in violent 
floods, lasting for a week or ten days, and then for months has 
little or no water in it. In the hot weather the villages in the 
Bellary district, in this basin, are every year in the most 
jamentable condition ; the river is always failing them 3 their 
wells. in the black cotton soil are extremely brackish, but 
nothing can be done for .these poor people because it is 
feared that water will not flow from a reservoir by gravi- 
tation in its natural channel, and so there might be. an imagi- 
nary loss. The Huggri basin, above the site of the proposed 
reservoir, contains upwards of 2,000 square miles, and the river 
takes its rise in the Bababooder Hills, where the rainfall is be- 
tween 70 and 80 inches in the year. In the plains below the re- 
servoir site, the rainfall is said to be only 12 inches in the year ; 
for, strange to say, though this work has been under consi- 
deration for more than 40 years, no proper rainfall registers 
appear to have been maintained in its basin, and the records 
of the river discharges have been kept only for one season, 
With data so scanty it is next to impossible to do any work, 
and it fully confirms the opinion we have advanced, that 
the progress of hydraulic works is almost stopped by the 
little interest we have taken in establishing works. to which. the 
people attach the utmost importance. The other objections 
made to the construction of this reservoir are of no value 
or importance. The soil of the river bed at site is sand to a 
depth of 15 feet; but we have successfully built the largest 
hydraulic works on nothing but pure sand, which makes 
the very best of foundations, as it is incompressible and in- 
destructible, if only properly protected from running water, as 
was done in the Godavery and Kistna works. It also objected 
that the hills on either side consist of rock much broken in 
stratification, and not /zkely to be water tight ; but one of the 
largest tanks in South India was built by natives, ages ago, 
and this difficulty entirely overcome, by simply covering such 
places with a common earthen bund along hills composed 
entirely of basaltic boulders. Considering the desolate character 
of the whole valley below the site of the reservoir for more than 
a hundred miles, andthe ruin and misery prevailing throughout 
its length and breadth, it is marvellous to think that any objec- 
tions could have been raised to the om/y work which could afford 
some alleviation to the people living in it ; and, when we remem- 
ber that this work presents no difficultiis whatever to modern 
engineering science, we can but hope that it will be carried 
out shortly, and “ the reproach of famine from among the hea- 
then” be removed in that Christ-like spirit which believeth that 
“it is always more blessed to give than to receive.” 
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The Bellary district has been divided into two districts, ang 

the other large river in these parts belongs more to the 
new Annantapore district ; but it is just as well to consider 
this river without reference to these new arrangements. 
The Pennar river here has acatchment basin of about 1,009 
square miles. It is affected by both monsoons, and jg 
subject to most violent floods; the bed fall is upwards of 
10 feet a mile, and, with 2 or 3 feet of water flowing in it, al] 
trafic is stopped. No works of any importance have been 
constructed on this river, but from some of its main tributaries, 
tanks have been well supplied, as at Hindoopoor and Purry. 
ghee. The Chintravutty river, a main tributary of the Pennar 
in these parts, supplies water to some minor tanks, and to 
two large tanks at Darmaverum and Bookachalah, constructed 
centuries ago by the natives, and on one of which immense labour 
must have been expended. These and other similar works in 
Bellary show how much the natives valued water, for they evi- 
dently spared no expense or labour to secure this great necessary 
of life ; and it is much to be regretted that we are so slow in fol- 
lowing their example. It has been proposed for years to lead a 
channel from the Pennar river and filla large reservoir in the very 
heart of this most arid part of the whole Presidency ; but the 
work is objected toon the ground that it might deprive the lower 
parts of the valley of some water. Now this river, before it 
reaches the sea, drains upwards of 27.000 square miles of steep, 
hilly country, and, in ordinary seasons of rainfall, discharges into 
the ocean not less than 50,000 million cubic yards of water, in 
some three or four months, quite uselessly, The reservoir in 
Annantapore, and the other tanks which it is proposed to supply, 
would not probably require more than 100 million cubic yards 
of water, out of this 50,000 millions, which now goes to waste ; 
yet the people cannot be allowed to have this, because of this 
very imaginary injury. Of course no improvements can possibly 
be made whilst such professional opinions are allowed to have 
any weight in the Councils of the Government, who, however, 
have to bear the odium of them. 

This water, if stored in Annantapore, could irrigate 20,000 
acres of rice land, or 50 to 60,000 acres of other food crops, 
which require much less water, and would keep the cattle of the 
ryots in something like good condition, and give the people 
good drinking water in their wells, which are now almost 
always dry inthe hot weather. The geological formation in 
these parts is such that successful well sinking is almost out 
of the question ; but not one of these benefits can be secured to 
the people, because it is imagined that if 535 part of this river's 
discharge into the sea were stored in reservoirs in the uplands, 
some sort or kind of injury might be done in the lower parts of 
the valley. Why, considering the steep character of the ground 
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here, as compared with the delta of the Godavery, we know 
for acertainty that fully one-half of this 100 million cubic 
‘ards will find its way into the river bed again, and afford an 
improved supply of water in the hot weather to all the lower parts, 
This can be witnessed by any one in the case of all the large 
tanks in the Bellary, Cuddapah, Annantapore and Kurnool 
districts. 
It will, perhaps, be interesting to give here a short account 
of what can be done bya little care and attention towards im- 
roving existing irrigation works, At the time of the Mutiny, 
almost all improvements were stopped, but repairs were allowed 
to be proceeded with, and it was determined to take up and 
improve the tanks and channels of the Bellary district as much 
as possible. During some 50 years the Government expend- 
ed about 75,000 Rs. a year on the maintenance of these works, 
irrigating about 80,000 acres of land. In the years 1859,-60 and 
61asum of Rs. 3.60,000 was spent on them, and the ryots 
co-operated heartily in carrying out the proposed improve. 
ments. They executed a good deal of the earthwork them- 
selves and minor repairs, and they took up all the new lands 
which could be irrigated, at Rs. 5 per acre; not a single 
stamped agreement was made with them, and in no instance 
did they fail to carry out their agreements, The general result 
of these operations was that the area irrigated rose to 1.68,000 
acres, and the average expenditure for repairs was reduced to 
Rs. 25,000 a year, instead of Rs. 75,000, at which it had stood 
for more than half a century, showing very clearly how much 
the people appreciate such works, and how ready they are to 
give every assistance in their power in carrying them out, 
These improvements did not probably cost the Government 
Rs. 3 an acre to effect, and_they secured to them Rs. 5 per acre, 
with great contentment to the people. It would be difficult to 
show, by any system of merely collecting land revenue ever 
devised in India, that any such results have been obtained. In 
one case an amusing incident occurred: a large tank was 
most thoroughly repaired, and a good village road made from 
it to two large markets, and it was proved to the ryots that, by 
the sale of their paddy straw alone at these places, to which 
they had now easy access by the new road, they obtained fully 
a lac of rupees a year additional from their cultivation, and they 
were charging the Engineer this enhanced price for this article, 
though he had made.the improvements. They laughed good- 
humouredly ; admitted “ the soft impeachment,” and cried out ; 
“Don’t tell the Collector” !! A strange comment on our 
best of all possible systems of collecting land revenue ! 
Having passed in review some of the new irrigation works 
established by the British Government in South India and 
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shown their great importance and _ value, particularly jp 
Tanjore ; having detailed something of the old hydraulic works 
executed by the natives many many centuries ago, and endea- 
voured to show that they spared no pains or labour to utilise 
the abundant water supply of the country, and that their 
knowledge and skill enabled them to employ their industry in 
this direction, to secure this one great necessary of life and pros. 
perity in a country like India, and, having explained briefly how 
very willing the people are to co-operate with us in all such 
works when a little confidence is placed in them and they 
are visited in their vilages with some other object in view 
than trying to extort more land revenue from them ; and how 
much the interests of the Government can be promoted by 
hydraulic works, even by paying proper care and attention to 
the old works of the country as in the case of the Bellary 
district, we propose now to give an account of the great works 
established by the Government for the Godavery and Kistna 
deltas. , 

These are works carried out entirely by the British Raj, 
on something like sound modern engineering practice, and 
their success should have stimulated us to make much greater 
efforts. Had we attended to this properly, our railways, 
instead of being the burden they are to the whole country, and 
threatening us with bankruptcy, would have been as sucess- 
ful as any in the world ; for the natives of India are very indus- 
trious, keenly alive to their own interests, and willingly co- 
operate to promote them, when they see that an officer is work- 
ing in this direction; though, naturally, they become as:stubborn 
as mules when they find that the officials are simply trying to 
get more revenue out of them for their own sole profit and _pro- 
motion. This system is the most detestable one ever establish- 
ed in India or the world, and until it is swept away, as the corn- 
laws were in England—for it is, if possible even more pernici- 
ous—, India will make no real progress; in fact, cannot do so, 
The whole mass of the population are bent upon defrauding the 
Government by every possible means in their power short of 
actual rebellion; and, crafty as any native official may be, 
single-handed he is no match for the craft of the whole popula- 
tion in the large areas he has charge of. He is forced by his 
very circumstances to connive at many malpractices; and the 
land revenue of India—which ought to be abundant for all 
the wants of good Government—is in about the most inelastic 
and unsatisfactory condition it could possibly be in. 

We have no one to blame for this state of affairs but 
ourselves. Under no native Government, which was not sup- 
ported by our arms and authority, would this kind of thing 
be allowed. The people themselves would have got rid of all 
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such Rulers, as surely as the Israelites stoned Adoram, “ who 
was over the tribute,” to death in the days of Rehoboam, who 
had threatened to chastise the people with scorpions, instead of 
the whips his father had used in raising his revenue. Human 
nature is the same now as it was in those days ; and if we can 
do no better than Rehoboam, neglect the interests of the 
people and employ our officials in doing merely as Adoram 
did—nothing but collecting tribute for the Government—, is it 
any wonder that the country makes no progress? We may 
not be stoned to death, as he was; but we are being pretty 
well starved out of the country by famines, and the process, 
being more lingering and painful, can hardly be preferred. Of 
all systems of land tenure ever devised by the wit of man, has 
any improvement been made on that established by Joseph 
4,000 years ago in Egypt? His position was a most difficult 
one ; he was a Stranger, an alien in race and religion ; he had to 
provide for the requisitions of an Eastern Court, addicted to 
pleasure and display ; he had to conciliate the priests or princes, 
a very powerful and jealous caste in the country, and for several 
years, he had nearly the whole population on his hands, left 
destitute by the famine. We have no particular account of all 
the measures he adopted; but, as soon as he knew that the 
famine was coming to an end, and he had acquired full control 
over the land, he took steps at once to give the people the means 
of carrying on their industry, and made it a law over the land of 
Egypt, that Pharaoh should have the fifth part of the annual 

yield, four-fifths remaining for the people, and the land of the 
priests being exempted from paying the tribute to Pharoah. 

Could any thing be more equitable? One and all, from the 
highest to the lowest, shared fairly in the produce of the land 

according to the seasons: the assessment was fixed for. ever, 

and could not be raised, accept by arbitrary power ; the transfer 
of land was made as simple as possible, and, sceptic as Gibbon 
was, he was obliged to admit the justice and benevolence of 

Joseph’s rule. Have we done any thing like this in India? 

Our land revenue system is a shame and disgrace to every 

Christian principle, and until the whole system is altered and 

worked out on some such equitable lines as Joseph adopted, we 

can only go on grinding the poor ; and the country can make no 

a progress, for how can industry thrive when fettered as it is 
ere ? : 

The case of Ireland was bad enough in all conscience; but 
we are repeating our mistake there on a most gigantic scale 
in India ; and we shall reap the fruits ; for here, as there, pro- 
perty has its duties as well as its rights, The first Napoleon 
was very free in giving away other countries, as he conquered 
them, to his friends and marshals. In India we have done 
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much the same, and the ryot or cultivator is the last person 
whose interest in the soil has been fully considered. Qy; 
whole land tenure system is based on the idea that the land 
belongs to the Government, or to some particular kind of land. 
lord ; that the right of exacting a part of its produce, more or 
less, pertains to them by right immemorial, and that they can 
dispose of all surpluses, after paying the sundry expenses of 
administration, in any way they please. To such an extent 
does this most pernicious practice prevail, that, when on account 
of famine, the land is unable to pay this demand it is held 
as “arrears,” to be paid when the seasons improve, so that 
not only does the cultivator suffer all losses by famine, etc., but 
he can benefit as little as possible by the bounties of nature. 
As an illustration of the “divine right of Kings to govern . 
wrong,” this, no doubt, is perfect, but does it come up to 
the Christian standard-of ethics,as shown tous by Paul “in 
a more excellent way?” Until we establish in India the 
ancient Punchayat system, allow the cultivators to have some 
voice in administering their village affairs, and make them 
responsible for the proper discharge of their duties and for the 
revenue due to the Government, on some fair and equitable 
basis, we can do nothing for the country ; every man’s hand 
is against us, and they employ every crafty means to defraud 
the Government, English or Native. It is useless to complain, 
under such circumstances, that the ryot will not improve his 
method of cultivation ; he would, indeed, be a fool to do so, 
when he cannot plant a tree without the tax gatherer making an 
increased demand on him. Let the Englishman at home imagine 
what would happen there with such a system of taxation. The 
whole principle is so utterly false and wrong, and so ruinous to 
our name and character as rulers, that we have entered into it at 
some length, even at the risk of being called “abusers of the 
Government ” by the official clique which upholds the system ; 
and, in dealing with such works as those on the Godavery, it is 
impossible to avoid referring to the matter. We have no 
hesitation in saying that such works would pay ten times as 
well as they now do, if only the ryot were fairly dealt with. 
There is no more absurd idea in the world, than that the ryot 
is idle, and will not work; he is not likely at all events to be 
made more industrious by extortion and corruption, supported 
by the whole power of the Government, or the Zemindars, and 
other landlords maintained over them; all surplus produce 
taken from them, as far as possible, by means which cannot 
bear the light of day, and the very rainfall which comes down 
from heaven on their lands, not secured for their use, 
because it may cause injury, of some imaginary sort or kind, to 
the lower parts of the valley. So the very abundance of nature 
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‘s allowed to run to waste into the sea; and, in the most arid 
parts of the interior of the Peninsula, the people are often 
left to perish for want of drinking water. 

No part of the Madras Presidency had suffered so much 
from famine as the Godavery and Kistna districts when Sir 
A. Cotton was deputed, by the late Marquis of Tweeddale, to 
see if anything could be done to prevent the recurrence of 
these dire scourges. No better officer could possibly have been 
selected for such a task. To great professional capacity and 
experience, Sir Arthur joined a deep devotion to work and 
duty, and he taught his subordinates to carry out their duties 
without “doubt or fear” of responsibilities, for he was always 
at hand to assist or advise them, in a spirit of kindliness 
which never failed to cheer and buoy up all around him, in 
work which was very laborious and arduous to young hands 
almost fresh from school. 

In 1847 his estimate for the Godavery anikut was sanc- 
tioned, andthe work put in hand. This consists of a dam 
4,000 yards in length and 14 feet high, built on wells sunk 6 feet 
deep in the sandy bed of a river, which rises in floods upwards 
of 30 feet, and flows with a velocity of about 5 miles an hour. 
A good substantial apron had to be provided in such a work to 
receive the overfall. The material used was a common sand- 
stone of very poor quality, but the limestone found in the 
hills proved to be first-rate, and is, in fact, said to be the only 
bed of shell limestone yet found in India. This weir is also 
fitted with sluices for distributing the water to the various 
channels for irrigation and navigation purposes. The delta 
of the Godavery contains fully 2,000 square miles of splendid 
alluvial soil, and the works—are designed to bring 1,000,000 
acres of land into irrigation, and they do now cultivate nearly 
700,000 acres ; but until they are more complete, the full extent 
of land available cannot be irrigated. 

Nothing has been done for the Polarum island, containing 
60,000 acres of the very best land ; and the drainage of the Kolar 
Lake remains to be carried out, while there are other minor im- 
provements to be made, so that the full results of the project 
have yet to be realised; but, even as it is now, it is the most 
successful work ever executed in India. 

This delta, before it was supplied with these very necessary 
works, could not pay. 6 lacs a year land revenue from wet 
and dry cultivation together ; it now pays over 40 lacs a year, 
and the value of the crops is estimated at 350 lacs of rupees 
annually ; the whole of this is raised in perfect security, by 
the regular and abundant supply of water afforded from 
one of the largest rivers in India, and the people now 

never suffer from any irregularity of the seasons, as, in the 
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worst of years, there is an enormous superabundance of water 
flowing to waste over the anikut. The main canals have al] 
been supplied with locks and are navigable throughout, and 
the natives are not slow to appreciate the value of such works 
though the yreat ones of the land laughed at the idea of Sis 
Arthur building locks in the territories of Vishnoo. One of 
the canals, passing through some of the best lands of the delta, 
was cut to irrigate about 30,000 acres of land, but was not 
fitted for navigation purposes ; the people would not take up 
the land for cultivation in any satisfactory manner, and the 
work was, of course, pronounced a failure for many years, 
As soon as an officer who had had his training entirely under 
Sir A, Cotton returned to the district, he ordered this canal 
to be supplied with locks at once; and, as soon as the people 
were satisfied that the navigation would be completed, so as to 


join in with the whole ‘delta system, without such break of 


gauge as the railway people are fond,of making in India— 
the ryots took up 10,c00 acres of land in the first season. The 
water rate alone for this was Rs. 40,000; and the whole cost 
of the works was about Rs. 65.000. Scores of such instances 
might be given from these delta records ; and yet we are 
constantly being told that navigation has nothing to do with 
such irrigation works, the fact of the matter being that the 
canals are not made properly navigable ¢hroughout, and then 
it is declared that the canals are a failure. 

It is utterly impossible to give any accurate account of 
the results of these works. The Board of Revenue, Madras, 
fixed no water-rate for them till the revenue survey was 
completed, and it took fifteen years to get this done, after the 
water distribution began, while the Zemindars who had 
spread, according to the Government records, ruin, misery 
and desolation over the whole of their lands, by their heart- 
less greed and covetousness, were exempted from the sur- 
vey operations, The water-rate was then fixed by the Board 
at Rs. 4 per acre, and the land revenue at Rs. 2 per acre, 
though the survey officers and the local revenue officers had 
declared that Rs. 6 per acre would be a very moderate water- 
rate; and that they were fully justified in their view is 
apparent from the fact that the crops here were valued at 
about Rs. 30 per acre, according to the Pzoneer, some years 
ago. This makes the water-rate less than ,'5 of the value of 
the crops, which are abundantly supplied with water by these 
works. At the same time that the drainage of the lands 
has been attended to, the cultivation is protected from the 
devastating river floods, and the people are amply supplied 
with the cheapest and most suitable means of transport 
possible, as we have shown above, while the passenger 
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trafic: on these canals reminds one more of busy stations in 
England than anything we have seen on the railways of India. 
It is easy to show that in former years no such thing as Rs. 2 
per acre revenue, could possibly have been obtained from these 
lands: the whole land revenue was under 6 lacs, and the old 
irrigation works are said to have yielded about 1} lacs of 
rupeesayear. This leaves only 4? lacs for the rest of the delta, 
containing about 1 million acres, which would yield, in good 
seasons, about As. 8 per acre, which shows that the rate of 
Rs. 2 per acre could never have been realised before the 
works were established, and these were only taken in hand 
because the collections of the District were falling off at the 
rate of nearly a lac a year. 
The capital amount of these works is given by one authority 
at about a million sterling, and by another at 1} millions, 
a matter of small moment in Indian accounts. Either way the 
works have not cost more than Rs, 18 per acre at the outside ; 
and, as the land and water-rates are now securely collect- 
ed every year without fail, and quite independently of 
the season’s local rainfall, they might be credited with 
the full demand made on the land, vez. Rs. 6 per acre, which 
is a return of 30 per cent. on the capital outlay per acre, 
as compared with the former yield by collections only. This 
increase is I,100 per cent. in revenue, and from about 
Rs. 2 to Rs. 50 per acre, or 2,500 percent. in value, and, 
it must not be forgotten that the whole district has been 
completely relieved from all fear of famine. Its population, 
which was fast abandoning the country, has been increased three- 
fold, and the trade of the district has been enhanced at least 
twenty-fold by these works alone, The Revenue authorities can- 
not possibly be credited with having done any good for them 
whatever ; 150,000 acres of land are now exempted from paying 
the water-rate, on the plea that they were irrigated, before the 
new works were constructed, by the old irrigation works. As 
these are said to have yielded about 14 lacs of rupees revenue, 
there can be no ground whatever for giving them 6 lacs 
exemption, and providing them with an ample water supply 
independently altogether of the seasons: yet the perpetrators 
of this flagrant mismanagement of the revenues have never 
yet been brought to account. The Godavery basin con- 
tains nearly 100,000 square miles, is always most abundantly 
supplied in the monsoon seasons with water, which now rushes 
tothe sea by thousands of millions of tons a year. It was 
proposed to make this river navigable to Chundah, at least, a 
distance of 400 miles inland, and to construct several very 
important reservoirs, to keep up the navigation throughout 
the year, and afford an iucreased supply of water to the delta 
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in the hot weather, which is most urgently needed ; but aj) 
these most beneficial projects were abandoned, and lacs of 
rupees thrown away at the instance of one Chief Commis. 
sioner only ; and so millions of the people have been depriveg 
of this first necessary of life, and the best means for promot. 
ing their industry and welfare. 

As regards the Kistna works, it is needless to occupy much 
time. The remarks made about reventle matters for the Goda. 
very apply equally here, and there is the same want of large 
reservoirs in its river basin, of some 70,000 or 80,000 square 
miles, but in a greater degree ; for, after the 1st February in any 
year, the delta canals cannot be kept open for navigation, and 
are useless for nearly five months, whereas in the Godavery 
the water seldom fails for two months in any season, Any . 
number of reservoirs can be constructed in this valley, but no 
endeavours have been made to supply this most crying want 
of India in this or any part of it. 

The Kistna anikut is 20 feet high, but its length is only 
about 1,300 yards, The work rests on wells 6 feet deep, sunk 
in the sandy bed of the river, and is provided with a very 
substantial apron, irrigation and under-sluices, and _ locks, 
etc., for navigation purposes. Ultimately the extent of land 
irrigated here will be not less, probably, than 500,000 acres, 
and the cost per acre may amount to Rs. 20, so that the re- 
turns are much the same as for the Godavery under existing 
revenue management. This river rises more than 40 feet in 
heavy floods, and flows through the narrow site where the dam 
was placed with a very high velocity. Fortunately the Gov- 
ernment, at the instance of Sir A. Cotton, appointed an officer, 
the late Lieut-General C. A. Orr, R. E. to construct this gigan- 
tic weir, who was admirably qualified by knowledge, judg- 
ment, and professional experience to fulfil the duty most 
satisfactorily. The whole of these head works were built by 
him in about five years, and not a single failure occurred in 
them. An estimate of some 17 lacs of rupees was expended 
in this time, with an excess of Rs. 1,100 only, which even 
that admirable judge of good works, the Board of Revenue, 
Madras, could not possibly find any fault with. 

There are two other large projects under construction in 
Madras, the Rush-Kooliar in Ganjam, and the Perryaar in the 
Madura districts, but of the results we cannot now speak. In 
passing, we would only remark that the distribution works for 
the Perryaar, as far as we know, have not been laid out so as 
to obtain the full benefit which the works could secure. We 
object entirely to the section of the proposed Perryaar dam, as 


given in a late number of “Indian Engineering,” and our con- 


viction is that dams for such large reservoirs should follow, as 
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nearly as possible, the section of the Great Pyramid of Egypt. 
Calculated out for adam of 120 feet in height. and built of 
cranite, this section gives a resistance 10 times greater than the 
pressure of the water when quite full ; it takes fully §0 per cent. 
more material to construct it than is usually adopted, but its 
simplicity of construction, and the enormous increase of stabi- 
lity obtained, are well worth considering. The giving way of 
a large dam of this kind causes such enormous loss of life and 
property, that we feel sure the expense we propose to incur, to 
secure the utmost safety possible, is well worth going to; but 
this point cannot be discussed at present, or our article may 
become too professional. 

It remains only to indicate some very important works which 
can be easily carried out in South India. 

The first of these is the irrigation of the Raichur Doab. in 
H. H. the Nizam of Hydrabad’s territories. This can be very 
readily effected from the Kistna river; and as the physical 
configuration of the ground plainly shows, two million acres of 
cood land could be easily irrigated hereabouts,—but unfortu- 
nately the whole is in native territories, so that. what with the 
apathy and impecuniosity chronic with these Governments, on 
the one hand, and the objections of the Madras Revenue officials 
on the other, it is not likely to be carried out till the world 
is some centuries older, and more enlightened. 

The next great project is the cutting of a canal from the 
Toongubudra river, near Hospett, in the Bellary district. This, 
we have shown before, has had the levels done for it to the 
entire satisfaction of Sir A. Cotton; but, from the date of his 
leaving India in 1860.to the present time, nothing further has 
been done, and the-Government have been losing 50 lacs a year 
in revenue ever since, without mentioning the losses to the ryots 
in these most arid districts, always subject to famine, on 
account of which the whole country has had to pay vast sums 
of money merely to preserve life. In every other respect, this 
outlay has been most useless, 

These Bellary Works can be connected with the Kurnool 
Works, of evil repute. These are utterly wrong and hopelessly 
useless, and require to be entirely remodelled. Arrangements 
should be made to throw at least 14 million cubic yards of 
water from the Toongubudra and Kistna rivers into the basin 
of the Khond-aur river, a large tributary of the Pennaar. This 
water must be carried by proper contours to irrigate about 
500,000 acres of land in the valley, and the left bank canal 
must be carried into the Suggle-Air valley, so as to bring the 
Navigation as near as possible to the gorge in the Eastern 
Ghats through which the Pennaar flows into the Nellore dis- 
trict. Hereabouts some important Head Works are required 
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to irrigate fully 1} million acres of land in the Nelloge 
district, and complete the communication by water” with 
Madras, Enough water cannot, perhaps, be obtained econo. 
mically from the Kistna and Toongubudra rivers, as the 
delta has a claim on them; but sites for large reservoirs 
exist on these rivers, and on the Bhenna, which joins 
Kistna above the site whence water can be taken for the 
Cuddapah district. The whole basin of the Pennaar river 
affords admirable sites for some half a dozen large storage and 
distributing reservoirs. We have already shown that this river 
conveys, probably, not less than 50,000 million cubic yards of 
water uselessly to the sea in any season of ordinary rainfall, 
It is far more affected by the N. E. than by the S. W. monsoon, 
but if these reservoirs were made to hold only 10,000 million. 
cubic yards of water, they could distribute the floods of the 
S. W. monsoon slowly throughout that part of the year, and 
be left completely full by the heavier rains of the N. E. moon. 
soon, for the hot weather supply of the Nellore district, and to 
keep the canal proposed for it navigable throughout the year, 
It is quite true that the existing Kurnool Works have cost nearly 
two millions sterling, and cannot, by any possibility, be made of 
any use. The results are, no doubt, very disheartening and 
deplorable ; but any officer who knows his work and duty, 
understands how all this mischievous blundering has _ been 
brought about, just as in the matter of the Bangalore water- 
supply, and it could have been very easily avoided in both 
cases. The object, however, of this article is not to enter into 
details about these matters ; we want to show how the evil can 
be remedied and the losses recovered gs far as possible, and 
these districts secured from famine in the future by pro- 
perly designed hydraulic works. We know for certain that 
we have an abundance of water which only requires to be made 
use of for the benefit of man and beast. On the Toongubudra, 
there is an admirable site for a large storage reservoir, which 
would afford abundant means for irrigating one million acres of 
land in the Bellary and Kurnool districts throughout the monsoon 
seasons, and, as the drainage from all these lands flows back 
into the bed of the river, the claims of its delta would not be 
interfered with at all. This reservoir would be left quite full at 
the end of every rainy season; but the Delta has no claim to 
the water, as its canals have always been closed for want of 
water after the Ist February in almost every year, so that this 
oft-repeated objection to all good work is found on examination 
to have nothing in it. Our own deliberate opinion, however, is, 
that the supply to the delta in the hot weather would be 
much improved by this reservoir, and if similar works were 
constructed in the basins of the Kistna, Bhenna, Dindee and 
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other large tributaries of the main river, the delta canals would 
be supplied throughout the year with a superabundance of 
water. 

One finds it most difficult to treat objections of this kind 
seriously and with common patience : the most casual observance 
of what occurs in the case of any of our large tanks, below 
its irrigated area, is quite sufficient to convince any one that 
fully one-half, if not much more ofthe water supplied to the 
lands under them, runs to waste ; and from actual experience 
in the deltas of the Godavery and Kistna rivers, we have found 
it absolutely necessary to go to the expense of enlarging the 
natural drainage to get rid of the water now supplied to the 
lands for irrigating purposes, Yet Mysore, Bellary, Kurnool, 
Annantapore, Cuddapah, Salem, Coimbatore, and other districts 
must be deprived of all flood storage reservoirs, because 
it is imagined that some injury may be done to the lands 
below. There is absolutely no ground for this fear ; and, 
as the High Court of Madras have ruled that the waters 
running through any district belong of right to the people 
of that district, and can be lawfully used by them for 
any purposes, so long as they are not diverted into another 
basin, this objection has no standing in law. It has simply 
given Native Rulers a good excuse to do nothing for their 
subjects ; and, as the Government Engineers have totally failed 
to show how these waters can be more beneficially used for 
their subjects, the whole country has been deprived of all good 
works to prevent the occurrence of famine, How such an idea 
could have been allowed to prevail, is beyond one’s compre- 
hension. The population of the country is always increasing, and 
by the end of the century will not be less than 300 millions, and 
the last thing we think. of is the food supply of such a mass, 
Their methods of cultivation have not improved for the last 
2,000 years, and to bring larger areas into cultivation by means 
which were only sufficient then, is merely raising the food 
supply at a dead loss. Yet we wonder that the people cannot 
pay more revenue, under such circumstances, for we do maintain 
peace amongst them and construct railways, which, however, 
have not improved a single village in the country. Our 
whole policy is at fault in this matter, and the sooner the ship 
is “ put about,” the better it will be for all concerned. The 
raitways cannot do it, they have cost the country some 230 
millions, and are ‘a dead loss to it, in the present state of its 
industries ; just imagine any one supposing that India can 
afford to pay, for the conveyance of its crude raw products, twelve 
times the charge made in the United States for exactly the 
same work, and four times the rate which England pays for the 
transport of the products of its very efficient industry, 
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Whilst in England and the United States the prices of 
the necessaries of life to the working classes have been 
much reduced as compared with the rise in wages, jp 
India the contrary has been taking place ; and, now that some 
300 millions of people are competing for the pittance paid 
here for daily labour, the results are becoming truly alarm. 
ing. Any failure of the rains causes such a rise in the prices 
of the ordinary food of the people, that the whole mass must 
come on the hands of the Government for support. With good 
hydraulic works, Tanjore supports a population of about 750 
to the square mile, whilst Bellary or Kurnool cannot maintain 
100 to the square mile, and they exist only in a state of semi- 
starvation. 

We believe that fully three millions of acres of land can be irri. . 
gated in the districts of Bellary, Kurnool, Annantapore, Cudda- 
pah and Nellore by means of works which could be very easily 
constructed. The cost per acre is not likely to be more than 
30 Rs., or 3 & sterling ; the outlay contemplated is nine millions 
sterling, and the water rate now levied under their old irriga- 
tion works is Rs. 5 per acre, so that 16% per cent can be 
realised with any thing like good revenue management. It is 
too much to expect that Engineers can give even an approxi- 
mate estimate of revenue returns if they are to be dealt with 
in the slovenly manner in which they are managed in the 
Godavery and other districts. As regards the increase in the 
value in property by good means of irrigation, we have shown 
above that this is always upwards of 1,000 per cent, so there 
can be no doubt as regards this most important matter for the 
welfare of the people. We have shown, so far as the Madras 
Presidency is concerned, how very little has been done to 
secure this all important matter. Except as regards their 
deitas, the large rivers in it have had no hydraulic works con- 
structed on them on any more scientific principles than the 
poor natives were able to adopt. 

The basins of the Godavery, the Kistna, the Pennaar and 
the Cauvery have not a single reservoir in them of any capacity 
for storage purposes, though thousands of such works could be 
very easily, economically, and profitably established, with im- 
mense advantage to the whole of the population existing on 
them now. The area of land in these valleys is not less than 
250,000 square miles, and perhaps 25 millions live on them, 
quite as unprovided with good hydraulic works as they were 
under their old rulers. We have shown that, as _ regards the 
minor rivers, a large area of land could be profitably irrigated 
by good reservoirs in the North-Arcot district, and a large city 
supplied with an abundance of water for drinking and sanitary 
purposes, There are, in all the other districts of the Presi- 
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dency, scores of river basins which can be utilised in this way ; 
but it would perhaps be tedious to write of this in detail. We 
will, therefore, confine our remarks to the Province of Mysore, 
which affords one of the finest fields in all India for good 
hydraulic works, now conspicuous only by their total absence. 
This Province lies about midway between the Eastern and 
Western coasts, about 100 miles inland from either side; it 
enjoys a very temperate climate for India, as the general level 
is about 2,500 feet above the sea ; the rainfall is usually abund- 
ant and prevails for seven or eight months in the year—a very 
unusual circumstance in India; consequently, the rate of eva- 
poration is far less than in most other parts of the country. 
The average fall of rain is 36 inches now, but the records 
appear to shew that in former years, before the land was 
denuded of its forests and scrub jungle, it was much higher. 
From the much steeper character of the general formation of 
the land than in the plains of the Carnatic, the rains run off 
abundantly, and almost all the rivers are well and fully sup- 
plied in both monsoon seasons and by the heavy thunder storms 
of the hot weather; but anything more deplorable than 
the condition of its irrigation works, it is impossible to 
imagine. The whole Province is full of small tanks made 
by the people ages ago; not one of these is in good order, 
and the labour and workmanship bestowed on them con- 
trasts very poorly with the Bellary and Cuddapah works 
of the same character. Above 12 lacs of rupees a year 
are said to have been spent in the repairs and mainten- 
ance of these works during some three quarters of a century, 
or 900 lacs in all, and, for all the good this has done, it might just 
as well have been thrown into the sea, It is, however, of little 
use to complain of this. 

We will now proceed to indicate how this state of affairs 
might be improved. About Mysore itself, and towards Peria- 
patam, the Cauvery offers a fine site for irrigation; a few levels 
would show this, and we believe 4 or 500,000 acres of land 
could be irrigated hereabouts, by a canal properly laid out. 

On the Arkumutty river, and near Chermaputrum, are sites for 
admirable reservoirs, as also on the Shumshi river ; and Hunna- 
watti appears to offer another fine field for irrigation. There 
are also many other minor rivers which afford admirable 
sites for reservoirs, and there is the site on the Huggri river, 
at the Mari Cauvery, for a very important work; This Province 
contains an area of 27,000 square miles, and, with its rainfall, 
should certainly be able to irrigate 14 to 2 million acres of 
good land, whereas we doubt if 4 of a million are properly 
irrigated, and there is little or no prospect of anything being 
done here for the welfare of the population, 
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The objection of the Madras Government to the Mysore 
Durbar using the waters running through ¢hezr own territories, has 
given the Native Rulers a good excuse for doing nothing, while 
in the mean time, the land revenue has been almost doubleg 
since the transfer of the Province from the British Raj to 
the Durbar. On account of the great famine of 1876-79, the 
subsidy to the Supreme Government has been reduced by 
some 10 lacs of Rupees a year, whilst the arrears have been 
rigidly collected from the people. The surplus thus obtained 
is not used to reduce taxation, as required by our treaties, but 
is all invested in Government securities by the astute Dewans 
of all such territories. So not only does the Supreme. Govern. 
ment lose its subsidies, but it has to pay interest for money 
raised by taxation in this manner! And we declare this to be 
“able and enlightened native administration :” So far as sharp 
practice is concerned, there can be no doubt of the matter ; 
but wherein does the enlightenment consist ? The whole country 
is in a state cf stagnation and most degrading poverty, and 
liable to famine at any time, just as much as Bellary or other 
parts of Madras. 

We have no means of writing of other parts of India. All 
we would remark is, that it appears very strange that we can 
do so much in Egypt for the delta of the Nile, and can 
do nothing forthe delta of the Ganges. In Egypt, during 
some ten years, where the Engineers have had a free hand 
and intelligent support, the whole of the irrigation works 
have been put into the most satisfactory condition, the progress 
of the country has been secured, and the welfare and content- 
ment of its whole population have been placed on so sound a 
basis, that even the Americans express unqualified admiration 
for our administrative capacity there. 

In India, during 100 years, we have no such records to 
show. But our object is not recrimination. Far better take the 
advice of Sir Arthur Cotton on the occasion of a frightful 
disaster on the Godavery Works, when the officers were much 
disheartened and discouraged: “ Set to work a¢ once, without 
any delay, repair all damages, and get your ship into action 
again as soon as you possibly can.” 

We have shown in this article that, in Madras and Mysore, it is 
quite possible to irrigate 5,000,000 acres of land ; the cost is not 
likely to be Rs. 30 an acre, if only the silly practices and follies of 
the Kurnool Works are avoided: and a water-rate of Rs. 5 an 
acre can be very easily secured. This would certainly yield 
12 per cent on a capital outlay of 150 lacs of rupees, and 

all famine losses would be avoided for the future. As between 
wet and dry cultivation, the increase of revenue paid by the 
ryot, quite willingly, is 900 per cent. and this was easily obtain- 
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ed in former years in Bellary, the increase in the value of 
the property by irrigation cannot be estimated at less than 
2,000 per cent., taking all advantages into account. We believe 
that fully two millions of acres could be very easily irrigated in 
the Baripore Doab from one of the Targest and best supplied 
rivers of India. The whole basin of the Cauvery river, con- 
taining Over 50,000 square miles of country, and abundantly . 
watered by both monsoons, requires to be carefully examined 
by some competent professional officer. If only 50 acres to the 
square mile of drainage area were provided for here, for irriga- 
tion purposes, 24 million acres ought to be easily supplied with 
water, for this river cannot discharge less than 150,000 million 
cubic yards of water into the sea every year, and this is quite 
sufficient for the irrigation of 25 million of acres. The whole 
basin of the Godavery, containing about 100.000 square miles 
of country, remains to be examined in the same way. As far 
as scientific engineering is concerned, except in its delta, it 
is now in the same state as Nature left it; but, as this river can 
be made navigable to the sea and the rainfall is miost abundant 
in every season, with good reservoirs in such a locality, in 
the tropics, there is no difficulty whatever in providing water 
for 10 million acres of land, if we will only set to work as 
Englishmen and no longer submit to the crude Native official 
ideas which have ruined our own and all Native administra- 
tions. In fact, let us do in India as we have donein Egypt with 
such marked success, that all doubts and fears should be 
banished from our minds. 

In concluding this paper we would pay a tribute of respect 
to some of the natives who worked so cordially with Sir 
A. Cotton and ourselves-in the irrigation works of Madras. Any 
country might be proud of such men as Atchatah Naidoo, 
Veeranah, Runniah, Verdapah, and some others. The works 
entrusted to these men were quite new to India; they had 
had no professional training; but one and all went heartily 
into the matter, endeavouring to make some progress, and 
they trained themselves as well as they were able, to be of 
the utmost use and assistance to their‘ officers. It is but 
due to them to recognise their great merits now that they are 
no more; for in life, not belonging to the ruling caste of 
the country, they got scant credit, and that only very 
grudgingly, We often hear it said that the natives of India will 
not work, The men we have noted above worked willingly for 
twelve and fifteen hours a day, and in no instance ‘was their 
conduct or sobriety called in question by Sir A. Cotton. The 
fact is, his own Christian example and high character were 
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uite sufficient encouragement for good men to exert them. 


selves to the utmost. 
JNO. F, FISCHER, 


1st August 1892. General, R. E, 


(All rights Reserved). 


N. B.—We would note particularly that. from the “ Nett Profits” of 
the Godavery and Kistna Works, a charge of several lacs is made for 
‘“Interest” and deducted every year: this is quite erroneous and mis. 
leading, as the Capital outlay for those Works has been repaid into the 
Treasury three or four times over. This practice should be put a stop to at 
once, as all the returns from irrigation are vitiated by it, and it is a 
mere Native dodge to keep up the old effete system of merely “ collecting 
land revenue,” and keeping everything in the dark as much as possible. 


J. F. F. 














ArT. VIII—DRAINAGE OF RIPARIAN MUNICIPALI- 
TIES AND VILLAGES AND OF RURAL TRACTS 
IN BENGAL. 


CIENTIFIC men have pronounced the most important fac- 
tor in generating malaria to be obstruction to the removal 
of the, water from the soil. In Bengal we have the rains, the 
consequent moisture of the surface soil, and the subsequent 
evaporation of the moisture, until the soil becomes dry through 
evaporation and natural drainage ; but, if there is any obstruc- 
tion to the natural drainage, the greater part of the moisture has 
to be got rid of by evaporation alone, so that the whole layer of 
surface soil becomes damp sooner, evaporation begins sooner 
and continues longer, and fever begins sooner and lasts longer. 
In fact, the most favorable conditions for the production of 
malaria are present, and their existence is unusually prolonged. 
As a natural result, the effects of malaria are produced ina 
more intense form, and in greater abundance, and last for a 
longer period. Hence the necessity of removing obstructions 
to the natural drainage of the country. 

Systematic drainage of a deltaic country like Lower Bengal 
is, however, a task which cannot be easily accomplished. 
The whole history of the formation of the Gangetic delta 
shows that elevations of land occur through deposition of silt. 
The deltaic rivers flow at first into the lowest channels ; but, 
when these channels are silted up and their beds and banks 
become higher than the intervening country, they cut into lower 
channels and keep to them till they also become high ground. 
Mr. Wickes, the Irrigation Engineer of the Bhagirathy, reported 
that the bed of this river was higher than that of the Ganges, 
and that the Bhagirathy, Matabhanga and Jelinghi had deteri- 
orated in the last 50 years ; but he added that it was quite pos- 
sible that these rivers might alternately deteriorate and improve 
again, according to changes (which are great) in the main 
Ganges, 

Berhampore drains, not into the Bhagirathy, on the banks of 
which it is situated, but away into the Gobra Nullah, seven 
miles to the eastward, a clear proof of elevation of the bed and 
banks of the former. Mr. Whitfield, the Irrigation Engineer, 
thought that the Damoodah, the Bhagirathy, or Hooghly, and 
the Ganges alternated in spilling over the country, the last 
greatly preponderating. 

To devise a scheme for the drainage of the whole country may 
be very difficult, but the removal of obstructions to the local 
drainage is a less formidable task, and it would, no doubt, 
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operate to remove the conditions of the soil which are favorable 
to the development of malaria. I therefore propose to make a 
few remarks on the practical construction of drainage schemes 
with special reference to the towns and villages in the Hooghly 
and Howrah Districts, on the west bank of the Hooghly. With. 
out entering into controversial points, I shall endeavour to treat 
the subject in such a way as will commend itself to the common 
sense of the reader; and much of the information which I shalj 
make use of is derived from the data collected by Mr. Pellew, 
when Magistrate of Hooghly. 

The law of natural drainage of alluvial tracts is that the 
water flows inwards from an elevated surrounding ridge to a 
central basin, from whence it is conducted to the exterior along 
water courses cutting through this surrounding ridge. The 
Dankuni, Howrah and Rajapur swamps, where the rain water of 
the surrounding country used to accumulate, were all situated 
within such central basins ; and their drainage had to be effected 
by channels passing through the elevated country along the 
Hooghly. 

This ridge of comparatively elevated land on the bank of 
the river naturally attracted the people to build their dwel- 
ling-houses on it. As population has increased, habitations 
have multiplied on the parts more remote from the river bank, 
where low lands have been artificially raised, in order to secure 
the homestead from inundation in seasons in which the water 
of the Ja/as is at its highest level. This elevated land gene- 
rally has a gentle, but by no means a regular, slope towards the 
Jala. It would be unwise to lay it down as an absolute rule, 
that drains should be invariably made to conform to the slope 
ofthe land. In many cases drainage is better effected by 
carrying the drains against the slope of the land. For instance, 
where the tract to be drained is close to the river bank, a much 
quicker and more efficient discharge is effected by carrying the 
drainage against the slope of the land towards the river, which 
is close by, than by taking it towards the more distant Jala ; 
more especially because, in the rainy season (when the quantity 
of water to be drained is greatest), the /a/as remain continuous- 
ly at too high a level for efficient drainage intothem. In 
ascertaining what direction a drainage channel should take, the 
rule is to choose that direction which will convey it most directly, 
cheaply, and conveniently to the best receptacle. In Bengal 
there is only one final receptacle for all drainage (I donot 
mean sewage), and that is the river. 

For tracts situated on the bank of the Hooghly the task is 
easier. There is the river close by and generally at a low level 
—never at a level which altogether stops drainage for more 
than a few hours at a time, or on a few days in the year, 
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Into the river, therefore, all the eastern parts of the margin of 
land should always, without doubt, be drained. As regards 
the western, or lower part, many difficulties have to be con- 
tended against. On the one hand, owing to the greater dis- 
tance of the river, the drainage in that direction is less efficient. 
On the other, in consequence of the lowness of the land, it is 
impossible, for three months in the year, and these the very 
three months in which drainage is most important, to drain 
satisfactorily into the Jada. 

The statement of a few facts here will enable us to discuss 
the subject more satisfactorily. The level of the water of the 
Hooghly varies greatly with the season, and also with the tide. 
The river is at its lowest in January and February. In those 
months, at low tide, it is near the mean sea level, and at high 
tide 3 or 4 feet above that level. In November, December, 
March, April and May, the river is somewhat higher, but scarcely 
ever exceeds 9 feet above mean sea level, even in the spring tides, 
During these months the /a/as are dry, or nearly so; and the 
lowest parts of their beds, in which a little water may be found 
even in March, are not less than 9 feet above mean sea level. 
The land between the river and the /a/as, where lowest, is 16 
or 17 feet above mean sea level, and the slope towards the 
Jalas at such places is about § inches in 1,000 feet. There 
are localities in which the land on the bank is higher and the 
slope towards the /a/as somewhat greater. In October, at the 
end of the rains, the river rises to 12 or 13 feet above main 
sea level for a short time, at the top of the first spring tides 
of the month ; but between each high tide and the next, and 
during the rest of the month, it is at a comparatively low level, 
though there is then a considerable amount of water still stand- 
ing in the Jalas. This is, in fact, the month in which the 
greatest drainage from the /a/as into the river takes place. 

We thus see that, during these eight months of the year, 
there is a perfectly efficient drainage slope available in ditches 
leading to the river, for all that portion of the margin of land 
between the river and the /a/as which is above the level of 
13 feet, that is to say, for all the land for about a mile inland 
from the river. Except during the first spring tides of Octo- 
ber, a slope of 4 or 5 feet in the mile is easily obtainable for 
all the tract which lies within this distance of the river bank, 
— in those localities where the margin of land is at a low 
evel 

For a considerable part of the rainy season the water, on 
an average, at high tide, is below that in the Ja/as, and at 
low tide is so much below it as to afford a very fair drainage 
receptacle. It is true that, occasionally, from the middle of 
July till the end of August, the river rises to a much greater 
VOL. XCV.] 22 
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height at high tide; but this is only temporary, and relief at 
low tide is certain. So it 1s apparent that drainage towards 
the river is feasible throughout the year for the tract Which 
lies within a distance of about a mile from the river bank. 

We will now discuss the feasibility of drainage towards the 
swamps. The slope of the surface towards the /Ja/as is so 
gradual, that, even during the months of November to May 
inclusive, when the /a/as are empty, or nearly so, the drainage 
into them must be very inefficient. As before stated, the 
lowest parts of the /a/a beds are seldom less than 9 feet above 
mean sea level. Moreover, there is often water in the /ajus 
and the slope from the river bank to their lowest portions 
averages about 2 feet per mile only. Such a slope is not suffi. 
cient, even when the drainage is conveyed in pretty deep and 
large ditches, because the bottoms of the ditches would be 
below the level of the bottoms of the Jadzs. while, if shallow 
ditches were constructed, they would be ineffective, owing to 
their slight slope. 

In the rainy season, when there is a copious rain-fall, 
which generally takes place suddenly and in_ considerable 
volume, drainage towards the swamp would result in the 
ditches filling faster than they could carry off the water, 
Overflow would follow, and the surface of the land would be 
inundated for many hours, causing the soil to become damp 
and water-logged. In June, the water in the /a/a begins to 
rise quickly and attains a height of 10 or 11 feet, and in August 
it reaches a height of even 15 feet. At this time any attempt 
to drain into the Ja/a would be a failure, unless artificial works 
were constructed to drain off the water in the /a/as, such as 
those which drain the Dankuni, Howrah and Rajapur dheels, 
But such works are very costly, and can be justified only where 
the benefit to the crops is proved to be sufficient to pay for their 
cost, besides rendering a margin of profit to all concerned. 
In all these big drainage schemes, sluices are constructed to 
regulate the supply of water to the paddy fields according 
to their requirements, and drainage, in the common sense of 
the term, takes place only when the } addy Is ripe 

Simple drainage, without water regulation, will injure the 
paddy crops, by draining away the water when it is necessary 
for the growth of the paddy, and inundating the low paddy 
fields with tidal water, for sufficiently long periods to prevent 
the growth of the paddy. Towns on the river bank that are 
situated near big drainage works, which have been construc- 
ted, ought, undoubtedly, to take advantage of these works and 
connect their local drainage with them, The drainage of 
Howrah town, for instance, might be conveniently carried to the 
Howrah Drainage Channel, and those of Baddybati, Bali and 
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neighbouring villages to the Dankuni Channel. But in localities 

where these big drainage khals cannot well be utilised, and where 
direct drainage to the river is not possible, artificial channels 
ee wuld be made, or natural water courses should be improved, 
to drain off the water of the riparian towns and villages through 
the Jala, but without interfering with the drainage of the /ada 
‘tself. In the Serampore Municipality, a similar drain is now 
being constructed along the East Indian Railway cutting, 
passing between high lands and scarcely affecting any large 
area of the paddy fields. 

In many villages in the interior it is impossible to take 
drainage directly to a river, or to any swamp which is drained 
by one of the big drainage channels mentioned above. The 
Jala must, in such cases, be used as an intermediate receptacle, 
and the attention of the drainer is then turned to two points ; 
first, to conveying the drainage rapidly and completely into 
the swamps, and, secondly, to draining the swamps only to 
such an extent as to prevent their encroaching on the village 
sites in the rainy season. 

The highest level of water necessary to irrigate the paddy 
fields is generally 11 feet above mean sea. This is called the 
irrigation level. Any rise of water above the irrigation level is 
likely to overflow the village sites. In draining the swamps, 
the object of the drainer is not to allow the water of the /ala 
to rise above 11 feet contour. 

As the villages of Bengal become more thickly inhabited, 
and the ground is more closely covered by houses, walls and 
trees, the necessity for good and rapid drainage is more and 
more felt. A small village, surrounded by an open maidan, 
and with a rapid fall from the level of its house platform, may 
be fairly dry, though not possessed of regular ditches. But, 
when the village has increased in size, and acre after acre of 
the low land around has been included and raised ; when the 
houses have been built more Closely together, and the interven- 

ing spaces covered with walls and trees, a different condition of 
things is produced. The water of the rainy season can no 
longer flow away so quickly, and a greater portion of it is 
absorbed into the ground. The ground itself is more shaded 
and dries more slowly. The villagers, if they take an interest 
in the drainage of their villages, can themselves contribute 
much to the work without the help of Government. Want of 
petty cuts from the interiors of houses, gardens and flat lands 
to the ditches and main drains, mainly causes surface absorb- 
tion. Let every one who finds his house. and ground damp, 
carefully prevent water from stagnating on the surface, by con- 
ducting it in small shallow channels to the nearest ditches, and 
he will find great benefit, The first great point in drainage 
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is to entice the water from the surface into channels ang 
thence tu the receptacle. 

Government have now before them the question of carrying 
out water supply and drainage schemes in all the Riparian 
Municipalities on both banks of the Hooghly. The combina. 
tion of a supply of filtered water with efficient drainage wij} 
no doubt, lay the foundation of a permanent improvement jy 
the public health of these localities. The admission of water 
necessitates the construction of channels to remove it, or, jn 
other words, drainage operations. The two works, in sanitary 
practice, are inseparable. Every Municipality must work out 
its own drainage scheme, according to its local conditions, But 
the general remarks contained in this article may help them 
to arrive at correct conclusions. 

These remarks on the drainage of the riparian Municipali. 
ties and the villages of Bengal, may be usefully supple. 
mented by some notice of the proceedings of the Conference 
recently held at Belvedere. In the Conference, resolutions 
were passed empowering the Government to require Muni- 
cipalities to carry out schemes for the purpose of im. 
proving the drainage area subject to their jurisdiction, and 
to combine with the District or Local Boards for that 
purpose. It was also resolved to empower the Government 
to carry out comprehensive schemes of drainage of the rural 
tracts, if the majority of the inhabitants, or owners of property 
concerned, as represented by the District Board, would sup- 
port them. I have already indicated the lines on which 
the drainage of ripariam Municipalities should be carried 
out, and I have no doubt that, if these drainage schemes 
are judiciously and economically framed, the towns will be ° 
ereatly benefited. But these Municipalities generally consist 
of high lands where the drainage is comparatively an easy 
task—much easier than that of the rural tracts and villages 
far removed from rivers. 

I propose, therefore, to add a few words on the difficulties 
which have to be met with in draining rural tracts; the 
object to be kept in view in framing schemes for the purpose ; 
the practicability of such schemes, and the practicability of 
assessing the drainage area on the ground of improved sani- 
tation. 

It appears that the intention is to carry out ‘“ comprehensive” 
schemes of drainage, and, from the fact of the Government 
having quoted approvingly Babu Dakhinaranjan Mukerjee’s 
schemes for the drainage of Baranagore and the neighbouring 
villages with main drain, sluices, regulators and subsidiary 
channels leading to the main drain, the idea would seem to 
Le to drain the paddy fields on the principle on which the 
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drainage works, under the Bengal Drainage Act (Act VI, B. C. 
of 1880), have been constructed in the Hughli District. If 
such be the intention of Government, I would repeat that, in 
the first place, such works will be very costly, and can be justi- 
fed only when the benefit to the creps is proved to be sufficient 
to pay for the cost, besides rendering a margin of profit to 
all concerned. Experience has proved that such works never 
pay, unless a very large quantity of permanently waste land, 
which remains ander water during all seasons of the year, is 
reclaimed. Besides, such schemes are never successful unless 
irrigation is combined with drainage, and irrigation cannot 
be complete unless combined with moveable dams by which 
the people can close the drains at will, and prevent the escape 
of water, which would add greatly to the outlay, not only 
for construction, but for maintenance and cost of establishment. 
The works which have been constructed in the Hughli District 
are not without their defects. It is not possible to regulate the 
supply of an equal depth of water to both low and high lands 
at the same time; and sometimes the high land has to be 
sacrificed in the interest of the low lands, if not protected by 
temporary bunds. It would be wise, therefore, to avoid any 
scheme which would entail the risk of diminishing the pro- 
duction of the country unless provided with costly sluices, 
regulators and dams. 

The drainage of all the villages in Lower Bengal is effected 
by the water first running into the nearest paddy field lying 
in the direction of their slope, from which it rushes through 
Khals into large streams, which again communicate with a 
navigable river. An obstruction occurring in any of these con- 
duits must interfere with the drainage, and its effects be felt, 
more or less, according to the proximity or remoteness of the 
obstruction from the scene of its influence. Rajah Digam- 
bar Mitter, who so earnestly and ably advocated drainage 
as a remedy for malarious fever, doubted the advantage 
of draining the /alas, and exonerated the rice fields of all 
participation in the crime of causing epidemic fever. His 
advice was not to molest the paddy fields. It seems to me 
there was some weight in this observation. It was ascertained 
by the officers who held enquiries during the epidemic fever 
of Burdwan and Hughii, that the /e/as not only do not generate 
fever, but can bar it out even from densely populated tracts, 
aud that the decaying rivers induce it. I am not prepared 
to assert that this theory is correct, or to account for the fact, 
if it is. I have only to say that every one who has studied 
the subject, must have been struck with the fact that the 
fever very generally avoids the swamps, but almost always 
marches along the offensive bed of a dead river. I quote 
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below what the Sanitary Commissioner said in 1870 on the 
subject :— 

“The proximity of marshes, and the more than usual pre. 
yalence of maiarious fever have been associated together, as 
cause and effect, for many centuries, and in many different 
countries. Indeed, that there does exist some connection 
between the two, is almost beyond question ; yet it isa fact 
that it is only certain conditions of swampy land which seem 
to favor the generation of the disease. These conditions 
have not yet been determined with sufficient precision. The 
little village of /enkariz, already mentioned, is on the edge of 
a vast tract of swampy country, and yet it is healthy. No 
a few examples of the same kind are to be found near ang 
around the same place; and, similarly, I saw several villages 
near the Rajapur dfee/, in the southern part of the District, 
which were by no means very unhealthy, and yet the adjoining 
great swamp is of very forbidding appearance.” 

Sir George Campbell was so much struck with the densit 
of the population around the swamps of the Hughli District, 
that he was compelled to remark, that * in these reeking swamps, 
the human race seems to have multiplied to a greater extent 
than any where in India, perhaps in the world.” 

Three drainage works have been constructed in the Hughli 
District, vzz., the Dankuni, Howrah and Rajapur, to drain out the 
bheels; and, though their primary object was to reclaim waste 
land, the result of these schemes on the health of the locality 
might as well be noted, to guide us in ascertaining, how far the 
drainage of paddy fields is likely to improve the sanitary condi- 
tions of the people living in the vicinity. The people do not admit 
that any benefit whatever, as regards sanitation, has been secured 
by these works, and as far as enquiry has gone, improvement 
in sanitation cannot be proved to any apprecizble extent. It 
is an admitted fact that the southern portion of the Hughli 
District, where these works were constructed, was comparatively 
free from malaria when the woiks were commenced. The 
scheme for draining the Dankuni swamps was based on the 
Executive Engineer, Mr. Adley’s report, which shows that, in 
26 villages surrounding the swamp, the mortality in three years 
was 2,145 amongst a population of 10,949 souls, or about 6} 
per cent. per annum, whereas in villages where epidemic fever 
was raging virulently at the time, one-third, and even half the 
population was carried off in one year. Some of the villages 
on the border of the Dankuni /a/as were distinguished by 
comparative immunity from the fever, while it raged in 
others which were quite free from swamps. The then Collector 
reported that Chanditalah and the neighbouring villages on 
the south west corner of these swamps were generally con- 
sidered “exceptionally healthy.” 
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The drainage works in connection with the /a/as of this 
District. if they prove any thing, show that, as “ sanitary 
measures,” they were not absolutely necessary, and no ap- 
preciable improvement in sanitation can be shown to have 
been effected by them. I do not say that the foregoing facts 
prove, but it cannot be denied that they go toa certain extent 
to support, Rajah Digambar Mitter’s contention, that the sub- 
soil drainage of the /a/as, however desirable it may be for the 
surposes of agricultural improvement, may not lead to sanitation, 
and that the cause of the fever, whether in its endemic or 
epidemic form, is in the village itself and amidst human 
habitations, and not in the rice fields in its neighbourhood. 

As the measures to be undertaken will be, of necessity, of a 
tentative character, it would, I think, be prudent to confine the 
drainage to the villages, at first, and to avoid, as far as possible, 
the complicated system of drainage which is unavoidable in 
falas. 

The great object to be kept in view is to remove the 
water from the villages as soon as possible, and from the 
rice field when it is no longer required. The rice field is 
on a much lower level than the village land ; it will, therefore, 
be possible, in almost all cases, to effect the drainage of the 
villages without affecting the rice fields. The rain falling 
upon a gently sloping plain, entirely under paddy, is carried 
off by (1) evaporation, (2) absorption, (3) leakage from higher 
to lower levels, and (4) by spill from the paddy fields on 
days of excessive rainfall. By assigning different values to 
these several elements in the problem, and testing, by 
applying them to the recorded rainfalls from day to day 
for several years, Colonel Haig concluded that, in the Hughli 
District, in years of minimum rainfall, vez. 33 inches, no 
quantity of rain water is carried off by leakage and spill, 
the whole 33 inches being disposed of either by evaporation 
or by absorption. In years of average rainfall, vzz, 49 inches, 
the rainwater is disposed of as follows :— 

Evaporation ». 13 inches. 

Absorption am ee - 

Leakage and spil] ... II - 
Total 

Of the 11 inches, probably 5 inches actually escapes into 
the great rivers, the remaining 6 inches being most jealously 
retained by the cultivators, by extraordinary efforts, in khals, 

hollows, and channels of every description. 

What is so jealously stored for the nourishment of the 

rice plants in the fields, must be as jealously let out of the 
villages, or else the fever, which is endemic, will assume an 
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epidemic form. To account for the epidemic, one should not 
look to the soil of the rice fields, but to that of villages, and the 
remedy lies in the removal of the obstruction to the drainage 
of a village, and not in subsoil drainage. The paddy fields 
are generally dried up in January and February, when 
the paddy is cut. If any swamps remain under water after 
that period, they indicate the necessity of taking action, under 
the present Bengal Drainage Act, and not under the proposed 
Sanitary Drainage Act. If however, the cultivators, in their 
jealous care to hold in store the water for their paddy fields, 
obstruct by bund any watercourse which is the natural 
drainage of villages, the proposed Drainage Act will step in to 
prevent such obstruction. : 

The absorption of rain water in the paddy fields increases 
with the increase of the rainfall, but, in years of minimum as 
well as of maximum rainfall, evaporation is nearly constant in 
ordinary paddy fields, which are dried up in January, as the in- 
fluence of the sun does not vary much in different years. 1 have 
explained above how the existence of malaria is prolonged, 
if the process of evaporation in the village land is delayed 
by obstruction to natural drainage. The object of the propos- 
ed drainage works will, therefore, be to reduce this process of 
evaporation in villages to a minimum, and to confine the 
evaporation to paddy lands only. 

While advocating the surface drainage of the villages, where 
its obstruction causes malaria, I am far from undeirating 
the effects of natural changes in rivers and levels occasioned 
by spontaneous deltaic alterations. The obliteration of such 
a river as the Kana Nuddee, or Kana Damood«:, cannot occur 
without most important effects on the drainage of villages and 
fields. It is an undisputed fact. noticed by all officers who 
made enquiries on the subject of the Hughli and Burdwan fever, 
that the majority of the places which have suffered most 
severely from malaria, are situated near old silted-up, half-dried 
river beds. The following extract from the Sanitary Commis- 
sioner’s report on the subject, made in 1870, will carry more 
weight than any thing I can say: 

“T desire carefully to avoid any thing like hasty or unsound 
generalization, yet I think it cannot reasonably be disputed 
that there does, in very many instances, exist a general relation 
between the extreme unhealthiness of places, and the proximity 
of old river channels in a half-dry, filthy state. With very many 
of the natives themselves, it is a commonly accepted opinion, 
that the immediate vicinity of obliterated water-wavs coincides 
with the severest manifestations of diseases, whilst, at the 
distance of two or three miles from such half-dried channels, 
the rates of sickness and mortality manifestly decrease. I do 
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not mean dogmatically to assert that the unhealthiness of 
every place in the District is to be accounted for in this 
manner; very far from it. Yet the correspondence between 
more than usual sickness and the proximity of a half-dry 
slimy river bed, is much too often observable to permit of its 
being passed over in silence. It is a matter of history that the 
ravages of fever which occurred at Cossimbasar, some sixty 
years ago, were coincident with an alteration in the course of 
the river. Hughli; a similar fact has often been noted with 
reference to ancient Gour. The variations of public health 
at Purneah and other places in past times, were, I believe, 
attributable to like causes. The Fever Commission of 1864 
did not fail to draw attention (para 34) to the fact, that in past 
yeats great sickness and mortality was observed to occur in 
the low, ill-ventilated villages lying along particular nud/as, 
sich as the Baeng Nuddee the upper Noboganga, the 
Bhoyrub and the Chztra. In European countries the same thing 
has often been observed. The history of the British Army 
in the plains of Estremadura affords a striking instance in 
point. I take the liberty of quoting the facts which very 
closely bear on my present arguments. ‘The Country’ writes 
Sir Thomas Watson (vol. I, p. 750) ‘was so arid and dry for 
want of rain, that the Gwuadiana itself, and all the smaller 
streams had, in fact, ceased to be streams, and were no more than 
lines of detached pools—the courses that had formerly been 
rivers. The troops there suffered from remittent fever of 
such destructive malignity, that the enemy, and all Europe, 
believed that the British host was extirpated.’ 

The solution’ of the drainage problem becomes intensely 
difficult when the silted up rivers, khals, and streams have to 
be dealt with. If obstructed and obliterated rivers be a cause 
of impaired drainage of the villages—and nobody can deny 
that such may be possible in many cases—,the question arises, 
how in an alluvial country like that of Lower Bengal, 
where changes are conéinually occurring in the physical features 
of the District, where rivers and watercourses of all kinds and 
sizes are ink a state of constant variation, where khals and 
streams are silted up and die when their functions of land- 
making cease to exist, can engineering skill and engineerirg 
science successfully combat with this process of nature? 

Whenever it is asserted that the silting up of a river or 
khal is the cause of the impaired drainage of certain villages, 
it is necessary to enquire very carefully, whether all the villages 
under the drainage influence of the river, or khal, are affected 
by it, or whether there are local causes which obstruct the 
drainage of particular villages, apart from the general obstruc- 
tion caused by the silting up of the river, before it is resolved 
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to deepen the dead river, or khal, or open out new channels 
of outflow. It may be possible, in many cases, to remove the 
obstruction to the village drainage without incurring extraor. 
dinary expense in opening out, and rendering effective a dead 
river, as a natural drainage channel. 

The admission of the Damoodah water by means of regula- 
ting sluices into the Kana Nadee, the Koontee, the Saraswaty and 
the Kana Damoodah, which were all half dried, silted up rivers, 
in connection with the Eden Canal works, has, according to 
the people, done much more in ameliorating the sanitary 
condition of the Hughli District than the drainage works 
constructed in the District ; and such a remedy, where possible, 
may be had recourse to with advantage, and provision might 
be made in the proposed Drainage Act for carrying out 
measures like the above, and also for watching and taking 
prompt measures that existing channels, especially their mouths, 
should not be silted up. 

In carrying out comprehensive schemes of drainage, 
Government proposes to raise, from the area affected, such 
funds as may be necessary for meeting the cost. Whether 
this cost is levied along with Road and P. W. cesses, or 
separately assessed and apportioned by a drainage com- 
mittee, as provided in the Bengal Drainage Act, it is not 
difficult to foresee that practical difficulty and _ individual 
hardship will be unavoidable. According to Col. Haig, drain- 
age fer se is not looked upon as a complete cure, or even as the 
principal means of cure, for malarious fever. All that it 
can do will be to remove one source of malaria. Again, Mr. 
Bayley, Secretary to the Government of India, in his letter to 
the Bengal Government, said :—“ The epidemic fever is shown 
to have been unaccountably capricious and fitful in its incidence, 
seizing indiscriminately on towns whose sanitary arrangements 
were the best, and others where sanitation was quite neglected, 
and entirely overleaping tracts which there was every reason to 
suppose were most liable to its attacks.” 

The fact is that malarious fever is due to a concurrence of 
causes, partly known and partly unknown, though defective 
drainage is universally accepted as the chief cause of the telluric 
poison which gives rise to it. There is no wonder, under the 
circumstances, that assessment will encounter practical difficul- 
ties. It does not require the experience of the drainage works 
under Act VI to say so; butI cannot refrain from quoting 
Mr. H. G. Cooke, who has great experience in the practical 
working of the Act: “The drainage works under Act VI,” 
says Mr. Cooke, “are not altogether satisfactory precedents for 
Government interfering as public benefactors, and, if alluded 
to, should be quoted rather as warnings than as examples,” 
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I do not mean, however, to say that Government should 
altogether wash its hands of the proposal and refrain from 
any attempt at successfully grappling with the fell disease 
which decimates the best villages of Bengal year by year. 
The most prudent course will be,(1) to undertake drainage 
of the villages so that the monsoon water may be effectively 
drained into the /ada, which is the first receptacle in the natural 
drainage channels of the country. The villagers and the 
Panchyets might be made to take an interest in these works, 
and trained, by instructions given in vernaculars, as to the best 
and most efficient way of draining their respective villages. In 
this connection I may note that Union Committees, under the 
Local Self Government Act, are empowered, under Sec. 118, 
to clean and repair drains of villages, meeting the moderate 
expense of such works from Union Funds, or, if such funds be 
not sufficient, levying the cost from persons resident within 
the Union, in the manner provided for the levy of Chowkeedaree 
Tax, (2, To remove obstruction to natural drainage which 
has been caused by road, embankment or railway. The 
power of the Local Government under sec. 17 of Act II 
of 1882. for altering a railroad, which has been taken away by 
the Railway Act (vide Ist schedule, Act 1X of 1890), may be 
restored, so far as to allow the Local Government to compel 
railways to make such openings, or take such other measures as 
may be considered necessary for the efficient drainage of the 
country. (3) To introduce water into half-dried rivers, where 
such a scheme is feasible, or to open and deepen the dead 
channel where the cost is moderate. In cases where these 
measures would not succeed because of too much silting up of the 
bed, new channels should be opened, and the river bed improved 
and converted into gardens, tanks, paddy fields, &c. 

The initiative in these works should be taken by the Sanitary 
Board, and the small works might be constructed independently 
of the P. W. Department. The cost, as a general rule, should 
be levied from the locality affected, but where the results of the 
Sanitary measures are found by the Local Government to be 
disappointing, it should be met from the Provincial funds. 


HOOGHLY, MAHANANDA GUPTA. 
The 19th August 1892. 
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ArT. IX.—THE DEHRA DUN. 
I 


The Calcutta Review, Vol. XXXI, 1858: Art. IX. The Dehra 


Doon as a seat of European Colonization in India. 


Historical and Statistical Memoir of Dehra Doon. By G. R. C. 
Wililams, B.A., Bengal Civil Service, Roorkee, Thomason 
College Press, 1874. 

Gazetteer of the North-Western Provinces, Vols. X and XI. 

Reports on Prozects for the proposed Dehra Din Railway, 1885-87, 


Final Report of the Eighih Revision of the Land Revenue Settie. 
ment of the Dehra Din District. Allahabad Government - 
Press, 1886. 


HE Report of the Revision of the Settlement of the 
Dehra Dun District, which was made a few years ago, 
suggests a comparison of facts as they are, with the descriptions 
and anticipations of the writer of the notice of “ The Dun,” 
contained in the article the title of which is quoted above. 

The motif of the writer of thirty-four years ago, was a desire to 
give practical outlet to the eagerness which seems then to have 
prevailed, to promote the colonisation, by Europeans, of such 
parts of British India as were blessed with a climate that 
would permit them to lead an outdoor life.) This was recog- 
nised to be impossible in the plains of Hindustan, owing to 
the excessive heat during some months of the year, only par- 
tially relieved during the rainy season by deluges of rain, which 
produced malaria in the autumn, as well as because the land 
there was already highly cultivated and showed symptoms of 
exhaustion. But even in the plains the cultivation of indigo 
was carried out to great advantage by Europeans, which led 
to the inference that the profitable employment of European 
agency in agricultural operations in India lay in superveszon, 
direction, and control, as it did there in all other walks of life. 
“ This law then assumed,” said the writer, “it seems to follow 
that the only sort of European settlement desirable in this 
country, in view of the interests alike of India and England, 
is the substitution, by fair means, of course, of English for 
native landlords: that is, in connection witha certain class of 
staples of a kind which, from high price in proportion to bulk, 
will pay for the extra cost of European superintendence.” 
And, after remarking that this might take place in districts 
where the Government had the command of large estates, great- 
ly increased by the confiscations involved by the late rebellion, 
he goes on to say: “Still more possible does it seem to be in 
the lands below the Himalayan range, where at present the 
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wealth of waters is chiefly wasted on swamps and forests, the 
home of the tiger and alligator. Here material wealth exists 
in its most valuable forms; the hills abound in fine iron, 
magnificent timber, and excellent limestone; plentiful streams 
and a rich virgin soil stretch for hundreds of miles alung the 
lower lands; while far above, a climate of delightful tempe- 
rature, bracing breezes, or eternal snow, are matters respect- 
ively of height and distance. All these elements can be 
utilised’ by capital, enterprise, and skill of an order superior 
to what is usually possessed by Asiatics,” 

After a short description of the Dehra Dun, and a summary 
of its history, the writer of 1858 confessed that colonisation 
by Europeans, some of them officers of Government, had 
already been tried, and had failed, owing to causes which he 
thus summarises: Ist—The large size of the land grants: 
2nd.—The flight and death of cultivators: 3rd.—The _ inexperi- 
ence of the grantees, and 4th—The illusory nature of the 
expectations held out by Government. But with each cause, 
it was said, a remedy would probably suggest itself, so 
that the failures of the past would become guides to the 
future. “It would serve no purpose to revive long buried 
disputes in regard to some of these expectations, or to 
attempt to apportion the share of blame due, respectively, 
to the grantees and the Home Government. It appears to 
us to be more important to point out the lessons gained by 
all this sad experience.” “ Prudently undertaken, the settle- 
ment of the Doon may yet make it, in the language of the 
erantees ‘The Garden of India.” Taught by the failure 
of the first grantees, the Government of the day had re- 
solved that no grant of more than four thousand acres 
should be given in future, and afterwards two thousand acres 
was thought of as the maximum; and it was expected that 
the profits of the neighbouring estates would be taken as 
a fair standard for appraising the rent to be paid for a land 
grant after it had been brought into working order: three 
years free, and three annas (4'4d.) per acre, to remain in force 
as the starting rates. 

In the Dun, it was said, there was little or no land actually 
barren or unculturable: the name was given to land covered 
with timber; and as this timber was far more valuable 
than cereal produce (which could be procured with little 
difficulty or expense from the Saharanpur district, twenty 
miles off) it was clearly desirable that the forests shculd 
be preserved, and cultivation be confined to such places 
and crops as would be profitable for a continuance. The 
State should, therefore, retain the right to timber-covered 
tracts, and should, in future, give out nothing but culturable, 
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that is, nearly cleared, land on agricultural leases. It might 
then be asked what crops could be profitably grown by 
Europeans on so small a piece of land as 2,000 acres? The 
answer was given by comparing the produce of sugar, rice 
and wheat crops in Dehra and Saharanpur—two districts 
separated only by a few low range of hills—, a comparison which 
showed that the productiveness of the soil of the Dan iy 
regard to the three commonest food crops, was about one-half 
that of the nearest district in the plains. “ Now,” said the 
writer of 1858, ‘‘ when we add to this that labor is scarce, and 
that the subsistence of a European family absorbs a vast 
expenditure compared with that of natives, it will appear that 
the production of cereals is not likely to be remunerative to 
the settler. No doubt, seed might be improved, and a higher. 
style of farming might possibly be introduced ; manure might 
be more used, and the deficiency of labor, to some extent, 
be supplied by machinery ; but, after all, wheat is grown in 
abundance close by, and flour often sellsas low as a maund 
(82 lbs.) for a rupee. Ten rupees an acre would not yield a 
fortune with that speed which colonists would, no doubt, desire, 
“But when we turn to indigo, coffee or tea, we find the 
case widely altered. Here are crops not produceable without 
enterprise and skill; requiring delicate and watchful treatment, 
rather than profuse and perpetual labour; and, in all these 
respects, offering positive advantage to Europeans. Five years 
ago, Mr. Mark Thornhill, the then Superintendent (Collector) 
exerted himself most earnestly to stimulate the. growth of 
tea by the native landholders, offering them land on most 
advantageous terms, and similar conditions for the purchase 
of the raw leaf. Mone would undertake it: they simply shrank 
from the delay, and the small sum which would have to 
be locked up till a profit was made. At the same time 
Colonel Elwall” (Thelwall? “ Retired List,”) “with another 
gentleman, took afew hundred acres of land at Hurbunswala 
as a farming speculation. It may be doubted whether either 
of them had ever before seen a tea-plant. The first year little 
or nothing was done; some three or four acres were planted, 
but probably no great skill or care was used, for half the 
plants died. In the four succeeding years, however, some 
hundred and thirty acres were filled in, and we understand 
that the crop for 1858 is estimated at ten thousand pounds, 
av. We cannot speak with any degree of certainty as to the 
outlay ; but we believe, from common report, that with the 
present rate of ruling prices, a return of upwards of cent. 
per cent. may be fairly assumed. A visit to this plantation 
has enabled many persons to form an opinion on the subject 
of tea-growing; and although there are natural limits to 
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liteness on one side and curiosity on the other, sufficient 
information would, doubtless, be afforded by the managing 
proprietor to any one duly introduced, such, that is, to enable 
the visitor to understand the scene before him. He will find 
bushes of five years old being picked, and yielding three or 
four hundred pounds of tea per acre, which will sell on the 
spot for five shillings a pound ;” (and so on, with particulars 
of the cheapness of labour for cultivation and production), 
“The whole expense of thus managing one hundred acres 
of tea garden may be estimated at 4800 annually, besides 
the subsistence of the European manager, and the interest 
on the capital invested. In the first year the return is almost 
nil, and it is not till the fourth year that it begins to exceed 
the outlay ; but from that time all is plain sailing. The rough 
calculation given below represents what would be realised, 
under favourable circumstances, and with proper care and 


skill. 





Expense per 100 acres. Yield per 100 acres, 

Ist year ei ». Z£ 800 Nil. 
and 45 oe ‘ae 800 | 1,000 lbs, @ 5s. perlb. .. £ 250 
“ . van = 800 | 5,000 ,, . se so)... on 
gth ,, ae awh 800 | 30,000 ,, a = we = - 7,500 
Four years interest on — 
(say) £1,000 @ to percent. 400 9,000 
—- | Deduct proftt ... w+ 5,400 

3,600 

3 600 





(V. B.—This calculation is for one hundred acres in an 
equal state of forwardness: not planted piece-meal and gradu- 
ally, as. was done at Harbunswala. It is quite conjectural, 
and is higher than would be realised in p:actice.) 

“Now, a profit of even half of 45.400 leaves a handsome 
subsistence for a European family for their first four years of 
struggling ; but we must. remember that thereafter the yearly 
account is, for extraordinary luck and management, represented 
by a gain of £7,500 on an expenditure of 4900, or upwards 
of six thousand a year on one hundred acres. A Company 
with a joint stock of £5,000 could work an estate of far 
more than five times this extent, because, in fact, the expense 
would not increase proportionally to the extension of the 
land. With reference to indigo or coffee, statistics are less 
accessible, and it is not easy to say more than this, wz: that 
these articles grow well in the Doon. But there can be no 
doubt that, if Government will give grants of one to two 
thousand acres to an European proprietary on a moderate 
rent and a perpetual settlement, and if settlers will lay them- 
selves out to procure labourers, will support them from their 
capital, and will treat them with firmness, judgment, and 
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due consideration, then the two crops of tea and coffee ma 
be grown to an enormous profit. Excellent roads cross the 
district ; irrigating canals are already numerous; there is ay 
extensive demand at Landour, Mussoorie and Dehra; ang 
the Ganges Canal, whose head at Hurdwar is only twenty-five 
miles from Dehra, conveys goods to Cawnpore at a rupee a 
maund, a little more than fifty shillings a ton, so that even 
if the markets were glutted, a profitable sale could still be 
commanded down country. ” 

We shall presently see how far this estimate of profit from 
the investment of European capital in tea, coffee and indigo 
cultivation in the Dun has been realised. After eulogising the 
climate of the Dun, the writer of 1858 thus recapitulates his 
views: “ First, that about three quarters of the total area js 
to be viewed as perpetual forest, and to be preserved for the 

ublic benefit as tinrber ground ; second, that of the remainder 
about one-half is available for the occupation of speculators 
and offers peculiar attraction to Europeans; third, that the 
Government is likely to lend a favourable ear to applications 
for a permanent settlement at low rates ; fourth, that works of 
irrigation are either in existence, or could be easily made.” 

Before giving an account of “ The Dun” of the present day, 
it will be proper to explain what the Dun is ; and, in doing so, 
I shali not be dependent solely upon the authorities named at 
the head of this article, for I have lived in the Duin for about 
thirteen years, and during that time have lovingly, and some- 
what minutely, studied it in some of its aspects and interests, 
Dehra Dun, then, is the northern district of the Meerut Division, 
lying between 29°-57’ and 30°-59' north latitude, and 77°-37' and 
78°-22' east longitude, and occupying the extreme north- 
western corner of the North-Western Provinces. ‘(he Dun, 
or valley, is bounded on the north by the outer ranges of the 
Himalaya, which form part of Tihri, or Independent Garhwal ; 
on the east by the river Ganges, with British and Indepen- 
dent Garhwal on the opposite bank ; on the south by the 
Siwalik range, the crest of which forms the boundary between 
the Saharanpur and Dehra Dé&n Districts ; and on the west 
by the river Jumna, which divides the Dun from the Indepen- 
dent State of Sirmur, or Nahan. Excluding the outlying hill 
pargana of Jaunsar-Bawar, the length of the valley from east 
to west is 45 miles, and its breadth varies from 15 to 20 miles, 
the Dain proper consisting of the southern slopes of the outer 
range of the Himalaya, the northern slopes of the Siwdliks, 
and the valley between, The Dun is a double valley, falling 
eastward and westward to the Ganges and Jumna respective- 
ly, from an imperceptible watershed about midway between 
those rivers, which connects the Himalaya and Siw4lik ranges. 
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The valley is reached from the plains by several passes round 
and over the Siwaliks—the road to Dehra and Mussooree, 
through the Mohand Pass, running nearly along the watershed 
between the two Duns to the town of Rajpur at the foot of 
the Himalaya. Rajpur has an elevation above the sea of from 
2,000 to 3.350 feet, and the road crosses the crest of the 
Siwaliks at an elevation of about 2,600 feet. The lowest point 
on the watershed between the Duns is about 2,000 feet above 
the sea. From this point the fall to the Ganges is over 1,000 
feet, but westward to the Jumna only about 650 feet, and the 
rise northward to Rajpur is 1,000. ‘lhe writer of the Settle- 
ment Report says—“ Dehra is 2,323 feet above the level of the 
sea, Which may be taken as the average height of the valley.” 
Perhaps he means—the average maximum height, on the 
dividing ridge between the two Duns, But even that would 
not be correct; the mean heights of the two Duns are much 
lower. 

“ The beauty of the region,” says Mr. G. R. C. Williams, c.s., 
in his Memoir, “is proverbial, and takes the visitors trom the 
plains by surprise. It is well-wooded, undulating, and intersect- 
ed with streams, some of which havea perennial flow of water 
throughout the whole of their course. The ridges between (the 
streams, are, except in places where shingle crops up, covered 
with rich mould, nourishing a luxuriant vegetation. The trees 
and shrubs have all the green freshness of the European 
forests, whilst the mountains on the north, the hills on the 
south, give a charming variety to the landscape. When des- 
cribing the scenery, the French traveller, Jacquemont, hesitates 
between Haiti and the Oberlands of Berne in the choice of an 
appropriate comparison for this lovely district,” 

The Imperial Gazetteer is no less enthusiastic as to the 
charms of the Dun scenery :—“ The scenery of these mountain 
dales can hardly be surpassed for picturesque beauty, even 
among the lovely slopes of the massive chain to which they 
belong.” “ All writers who have described the Dun” says the 
writer of the Settlement Report, “ have waxed enthusiastic in 
praise of its beauties. The praise indeed is well merited, but its 
liberal bestowal, to some extent, is perhaps due to the many 
splendid views which every visitor sees on his way from the 
vantage points afforded by the hills and mountains by which it 
is enclosed.” “ At almost every turn and winding of the steep 
hill road leading from Rajpur to Mussooree, fresh beauties of 
scenery disclose themselves, as a wider and wider view of the 
valley is gradually obtained. When the summit is reached 
many of the houses in Mussooree and Landour, as well as 
some of the principal roads, including the Mall, command views 
of the Duin which can hardly be surpassed in any country of 
VOL. XCv.] 23 
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the world. In the rains especially a natural panorama on the 
grandest scale is often presented. The valley is covered With 
dense clouds of mist and rain, and at one time entirely lost tg 
view. A few minutes after, the clouds rise, as if by magic, and 
the whole valley, with its running streams, luxuriant vegetation 
and foliage of the richest tints, bursts into view, only, perhaps 
to disappear into misty space as suddenly again. On a clear 
day the Ganges and Jumna are distinctly visible, and even 
Rurki, nestling in its clump of trees, far over the saw-like peaks 
of the Siwdliks, with the plains stretching in sea-like expanse 
beyond. With a good telescope Saharanpur and the railway 
bridge over the Jumna near Ambala can be made out. All 
visitors to Mussooree must look down on the Dun almost daily, 
either from their own houses or in their walks abroad. The 
general aspect of the Dun as a whole is perhaps better known 
than that of any other district in these provinces, and hence its 
beauties have acquired a celebrity second only to Kashmir itself.’ 
The railway bridge over the Jumna is very much nearer 
to Saharanpur than to Ambala, and Saharanpur and Rurki 
are equi-distant from Mussocree. The smoke of Saharanpur 
is frequently visible to the naked eye, and perhaps even the 
mosque with its minarets in the city, for they are distinctly 
seen with a small binocular glass. On an exceptionally clear 
day I have seen the railway-bridge over the Ganges at Balawéli 
with a “ Lord Bury” telescope ; and the view over the plains is 
bounded only by the horizon, which, to an observer at the height 
of the Mussooree Mall, about 6,500 feet, must be considerably 
over 100 miles away. There is something very fascinating in 
such an outlook from a lofty eminence over a country with 
such varied features as the Dun presents to the view. As the 
Himalaya steepens at its foot, the transition from the hills to 
the flat slope of the Dun is visible only where the main spurs 
run out into the valley, as, for instance, on the left bank of the 
Song river ; and the foreground seen from Mussooree helps to 
form a frame for the picture of the Dun, which is completed 
by the Siwalik range on the south and the lower Himalaya to 
the eastward. In the middle of the picture lies the town of 
Dehra, the European part of which, together with the adjacent 
cantonments of the double-battalion regiment of Gurkhas, the 
2ud Prince of Wales’ Own, makes up the prettiest station in 
India. During the rains and cold weather the greater part 
of the Dun is one mass of greenery of most varied pattern 
and shades; while the more uniform and darker colour of 
the forests on the northern slope of the Siwdliks, and at the 
eastern end of the valley, is beautifully relieved by the gleam- 
ing white of the wide and nearly dry beds of the vaos, or hill 
torrents, which descend from both ranges to the centre of the 
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valleys, there to join the main streams which run right and 
left to the Jumna and Ganges. The view is all the more in- 
teresting if one knows a little of the country down below, and can 
identify the various tea gardens, villages, patches of forest, ravines 
and river beds that have previously been visited and explored. 
Nor is the Mussooree range of the Himalaya much.less beauti- 
ful and interesting when viewed from the Dan, 

To me Dehra is worth living in simply for the beauty of the 
surrounding landscape, and chiefly the sweep of the hills, from 
the Ganges and beyond it, on the east, to the Jumna and beyond 
it on the west. The haze of the hot and dry weather more or 
less obscures the view for two or three months, and during the 
rains, mist and cloud often interfere ; but a clear evening after 
a storm in the hot weather, or during the rains, makes up for 
weeks of gloom and dulness. The hills, with heavy clouds 
banked up beyond them to the north and east, make a perfect 
back-ground for a rainbow; and sometimes I have seen a 
wide stretch of the hill-face with a bright iridescence spread 
over it, though not hiding its natural beauty of colour. One 
display I shall never forget, especially as it involved pheno- 
mena which I am unable to explain. A shower was passing 
off from Dehra to the hills, and behind me the sun was shining 
out brightly, near to its setting behind the Siwaliks. For miles 
along the face of the hills to the east of Mussooree extended 
against the receding shower, the nearly horizontal summit of 
a rainbow arc, of a width nearly coincident with the height of the 
hills. I do not think any part of the arc topped the sky-line, 
While admiring this, and wondering why, as is usual with the sun 
near the horizon, the bow was not high in the air and ap- 
proaching a semi-circle in extent, I saw, far in the distance, a 
perfect semi-circular_rainbow_ projected against clouds which 
were perhaps fifty miles away among the high Himalaya. 
This distant bow was quite above and beyond the local shower 
which was passing across the surface of the Dun, and _ perfectly 
independent of the nearer and lower bow, which, as I have said, 
was only the upper portion of an arc. May the nearer bow 
have been, not a “rainbow set in the sky,” but a mere local 
production, like the rainbow produced by the sun shining on 

the spray of a waterfall?. The other bow, complete, and yet 
at a great distance, and not formed against rain falling any- 
where near the spectator, is surely not a common phenomenon ; 
and yet an account I sent at the time to the leading Calcutta 
newspaper, with the view of eliciting information as to any 


similar rainbows that may have been observed, appeared with- 


out the slightest notice being taken of it * Often, after sunset, the 


a 





*On the Ist September of this year, after the above was written, at a bout 
3 p.m., as a summer shower (after two days of fine weather, tempered by 
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whole range visible from Dehra is tinted with shades of mauye 
and purple, the approach of sunset having just before beep 
automatically heliographed down to Dehra by the glazed fronts 
of the buildings on the ridge. As darkness sets in, the reflected 
sunlight is replaced, though feebly, by the light of lamps, which 
on aclear night, are distinctly visible to the naked eye ‘. 
Dehra ; and, in the dry season, the features of the hills may be 
limned by lines of fire, where the old grass which sprang up in 
the rains is being burned to produce fresh pasture. 

This practice of burning the hill-sides may be good for 
pastural purposes, as it clears off the long and dried up grass, and 
manures the land with the ashes ; but its results, in destroying 
and preventing the growth of forest, may be seen, by comparing 
the strip on either side of the bridle road from Rajpur to Mus. 
sooree, -etween the Raspana valley on the east, and the Tons, 
and Khiarkuli valleys en the west, which belongs to, or is 
within the bounds of the Mussooree municipality with the 
lands east and west of those valleys which belong to private 
land-owners. Scarcely a treeor shrui can long survive the 
burning ;. but the growth is destroyed and kept down also by 
the cattle and goats. On these slopes the Forest Department 
has no jurisdiction. 

Another beautiful aspect of the Dun, as seen from the 
Mussooree ridge, is when, on a calm and clear morning in the 
rains, while the Mussooree sky is cloudless, a dazzlingly white 
cloud is seen filling the bottom of the valley, the serrated 
ridge of the Siwaliks perhaps just appearing beyond. It is as 
though nature had over-night lovingly packed up the Dun in 
cotton wool, leaving the sun to uncover it in the morning. 
Sometimes the cloud has been light, and it then condenses into 
little patches, just like tufts of cotton dotted over the whole 
valley. As the day gets on, the cloud climbs the hills, and 
then each glen and ravine is gradually filled by the gleaming 
vapour, which is not dispersed till it reaches the Mussooree 
ridge, when, being still drawn skyward by the sun, and no 
longer having earth to cling to, it “takes the air.” But 
such a land-and-cloudscape is to be seen not only in the Dun, 
but notably in the Highlands of Scotland. In Strathearn, 
with which I used to be familiar some forty years ago, I have 
left the bottom of the valley buried in a dense mist, and, on 
getting up to the level of Loch Turrett, 1,400 feet above the sea, 





mist) was passing along to the north-eastwaid, I saw a complete arc of 
rainbow down in the valley between the Kulri Hiil and the Castle hill, 
projected against the base of the latter eminence, with its southern end 
against the Windermere spur below the Mall, and its northern end dis- 
appearing far down in the valley, no part of the bow reaching up to the 
Landour Hill. This bow must have been within a quarter ofa mile from 
me. 
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have found there a clear sky and bright sunshine, and seen 
the cotton-wool cloud still filling the main valley ; and I have 
then watched the white mass crawling up Glen Turrett, until, 
by midday or later, it filled the basin of Loch Turrett, and then 
slowly passed up the glen till it “ took the air” at the summit 
of Ben-i-Chonzie, fully 1,500 feet higher up. And so also, 
further north, in Glen Garry, I have watched the same spectacle ; 
but this only makes its repetition in the Dun the more pleas- 
ing tome ini my cld age. In those days of old I remember a 
friend describing to me a scene which few mortals save him- 
self can have witnessed. He had ascended Ben MacDhui, 
then believed to be the highest of the Scotch Mountains, during 
the night, or very early in the morning, in order to see sunrise 
from its summit. When he got there. the. whole of Scotland 
was buried in mist, except the tops of the highest mountains, 
Then the sun rose and projected my friend’s shadow westward 
over the white plain. Soon the fleecy mass began to rise, and, 
one by one, in the inverse order of their heights, the mountain- 
tops. all of which were easily identified in the light of an_ inti- 
mate knowledge of the Highlands, became immersed in it, 
until at last the spectator was apparently the only inhabitant 
of Scotland who could see the sun andthe clear sky : the rest 
of the world was apparently only cotton-wool. My friend 
must have felt like the poet Campbell’s “ Last Man,” and the 
feeling with which he, years after, described the scene, showed 
how much it had impressed him, The adventurous party now 
exploring the glaciers to the north of Kashmir, if they succeed 
in climbing Naga Parbat, or K. 2, may have a chance of ex- 
periencing such. a sensation-on-a much grander scale. 

Though the Mussooree and Landour ridge is within the 
Dehra Dun district, being the northern boundary of it for 
about 22 miles westward from the Jumna, and though the view 
north-westward comprises the mountainous tract of Jaunsar- 
Bawar across the Jumna, belonging to the same district, in which 
is Chakrata (an important military hill station), as well as the 
magnificent panorama of the snowy range to the north and 
north-eastward, I must, for want of space, divert my eyes 
from the fascinating prospect, and turn downwards to the Dua, 
to say something more of its physical geography and the local 
scenery. Mr. Atkinson, in the Local Gazetteer, after discus- 
sing the structure of the Himalaya Range and its connection 
with Thibet and the ranges to the north of that country, and 
after noticing the characteristics of the Bhébar and Tarai, the 
zones which lie at the foot of the mountains, comes to describe 
the Siwélik Range (Sivawala belonging to Siva) and the 
Duns, or valleys, which lie between it and the Himalaya. He 
says :—“ Before entering into more detail regarding the 
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Bhdbar and Tarai, there is yet a third feature characteristic 
of the tract below the Himalaya that must be noticed here 
as intimately connected with the other two, and this is the 
line of hills called the Siwélik, or sub-Himélayan. These 
will be well known to palxontologists in connection with 
the rich collection of fossil mountain (?) bones discovereg 
in them by Dr. Falconer and Colonel Cautley.. As a rule 
they appear to rise abruptly, and without any intermediate 
undulating slope, from the apparently level surface of the 
flat country below, to heights varying from a few hundred to 
three or four thousand feet. They are composed of sandstones 
and conglomerates, and the dip of the strata is usually towards 
the general mass of the mountains ata low angle. The form 
of disturbance of the strata is very regular, producing broad 
normal anticlinal flexures, the axis-plane sloping towards the 
mountains. Towards the plains the slope has been weathered 
out, so that plainswards the Siwaliks exhibit a steep face from 
which ” (rather from spurs of which) “rise the highest summits 
of the range, while a long gentle declivity slopes inwards and 
forms a long shallow valley by meeting the foot of the next line 
of hills. The latter, as a rule, run on a line parallel to the Siwé. 
liks, but at a distance of from five toten miles from them. The 
bottom of this longitudinal depression is, as may be supposed, 
by no means continuous, In some places it is cut through by 
the passage of the streams that drain the interior of the moun- 
tains ; in others it is quite obliterated by the near approach 
to each other of the two ranges that flank it, and which usually 
form distinct lines. This is, moreover, a structural feature, and 
not due simply to denudation. In this country, between the 
Sutlaj and the Kali, these valleys are called Déns, and under 
Nepal, according to Hodgson, they are called Maris, They 
have been confounded by some authors with the Tarai, which 
as we have seen is quite distinct. The lower part of the Duns 
generally appears to be covered with a deposit of boulders 
and gravel that slopes somewhat steeply from the Himalaya 
towards the Sjiwaliks, so that the whole bottom of the valley 
is considerably raised above the level of the plain without. In 
consequence of this elevation, the other hills, when viewed from 
the interior of the valley, as from Mussooree, present a very 
insignificant outline. The drainage of these valleys usually 
collects along their longitudinal axis, and either falls into 
some of the larger streams that cross them, or less frequently 
finds an independent exit for itself by a sudden bend to the 
south through a break in the outer range. Owing to the con- 
siderable elevation of the Dans above the plains, down to the 
level of which the drainage finds its way in a very short distance, 
the unconsolidated strata that form the floor of these valleys are 
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constantly cut through to a great depth by water courses. 
Consequently, the surface, though often presenting an apparent 
level for several miles together, is frequently broken up into 
steppes ’ (steps ?) “ which on the whole are tolerably level, but 
at different heights the one above the other. This pheno- 
menon is not uncommon, and is constantly observed along the 
rivers that are eroding their banks. To the same causes is 
also to be attributed the practical impossibility of procuring 
water by ‘means of wells in the Duns, a difficulty which arises 
from the thorough desiccation of the gravelly soil by the deep 
drainage.” 

The term ‘ Dan,’ therefore, says the writer of the Settlement 
Report, simply means a valley at the foot of the Himalaya, 
bounded on the south by the Siwdaliks, and of these valleys 
there are many. Mr. Williams says that Dehra is written in the 
vernacular with a final ‘‘ h,” and that the word “ Doon” means 
“a valley’ or “lowlands at the foot of a mountain range,” 
The writer in the Calcutta Review says: “ Doon isa Hindee word 
for the sloping land at the foot of a mountain range, connected 
by Sir H. Elliott with our‘ Down, &c. The affectation of writing 
‘Dhoon’ is unwarranted by etymology or native usage.” Mr, 
Williams says it is uncertain whether Dehra is an old name, or, 
like Gurudwara (another name for it), one of modern origin, mean 
ing the resting place of the Sikh saint, Ram Rae. In the latter 
case, he says, the ordinary spelling must be wrong, and the word 
ought to be written “ Dera.” The writer of the Settlement 
Report, after quoting the above, rather sentimentally says: 
“ Lovers of the Dan will probably prefer to adopt the modern 
derivation in spite of the slight orthographical difficulty, and to 
regard its name as meaning ‘ the valley of rest,’ which the old 
saint, after several unsuccessful attempts to get himself recog- 
nised as the head of the Sikh faith in the Punjab, certainly 
found it to be.” | 

The Dehra Dun is certainly regarded as a valley, or haven, 
of rest by members of the Civil Service, while ‘‘ doing their 
two years” in it; and even non-officials wax warrantably 
sentimental over it, those who are not Scottish coming even 
in time, I suspect, to think that it is the ‘“ Bonny ._Doon ” 
which Burns sang of. A fellow promoter of the project for 
the proposed Dehra Dan railway besought me, with tears 
in his voice, if not in his eyes, not to spell the word ina 
prospectus, “ Dun,” because, he said, there were associations con- 
nected with “ Doon,” and he feared that English printers would 
drop out the accent I put over the “u,” and pronounce the word 
“done,” and the line would get to be known as the Dehra 
Done Railway, and the enterprise thus be dished! I am not 
sure that there ought to be any accent, according to the Hunt- 
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erian system, but I cannot bring myself to adopt a stupid 
method of transliteration of vernacular words, 

A few words must be said about the geology of the district 
on which mainly depend its physical features. Mr. Williams 
compiling from Falconer’s “ Palzontological Memoirs,” says ty 
“The Siwaliks are an alluvial formation of the newer tertiary 
Or upper miocene period, and are regarded as debris swept 
down from the Himalaya overlying an upheaved portion 
of the plains at the foot of the higher range. Their 
axis is parallel to that of the Himalaya.” And Mr, H. B, 
Medlicott, formerly Director of the Geological Survey of 
India, says, Vol. X. Chapter III of the Local Gazetteer, that the 
Siwaliks, or in Sub-Himdlayan range, belong to a tertiary sand- 
stone belt outside the Himalaya proper of geologists, while 
the Himalayas, which are the northern boundary of the Dun, 
belong to a belt of limestone and slate forming the outer range 
of the lower Himalaya. The features of the Siwdliks have been 
induced by disturbance on the grandest scale. The upheaved 
strata have been folded outwards from the Himalaya. “ There 
is much method in the form of these flexures ; they very 
generally affect the form known as sormal, 2.e., bends in 
which the dip is greater on one side of the axis, and so called 
because of more common occurrence than the symmetrical 
flexure—when both dips are equal—, or than the folded 
flexure, in which the strata on the side of steeper dip have 
been pushed beyond the vertical, and so partially inverted. 
As an almost universal rule in this region, the steep side of 
these normal anticlinal flexures is turned from the mountains. 
From this there results the familiar conformation of the sub- 
Himalayan hills, presenting a scarped face to the plains, and 
a long slope towards the interior valley. "These Dans, or at least 
the flat longitudinal valleys which are the typical Duns, are 
thus structural features, not mere valleys of denudation ; they 
rest upon the comparatively little disturbed strata in the 
hollow of the synclinal flexure. The range separating the 
Din from the plains is formed by the anticlinal, the steep (outer) 
limb of which is generally broken up or denuded away: 
hence the south face of the range presents the scarped out- 
crop of the beds on the north side of the axis of flexure.” 

To this may be added, in explanation, that, in the Dehra Dan 
at least, the inner fold of the synclinal flexure frequently crops 
up along the inner edge of the D&n at the foot of the 
Himalaya, and forms low hills, some of which are isolated, as 
the Nala Pani Hill, near Dehra, on the top of which stood the 
Kalanga Fort, in which the Gurkhas, under Balbhadr Singh, 
in October 1814, made a gallant stand against the British 
troops under Major-General Gillespie, who was killed while 
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leading an wunsuccessful assault. Others of these outcrops 
appear as if spurs of the Himalaya, such as the hill to the 
west of the town of Rajpur, below the toll-bar on the road 
up to Mussooree. But, in the case just mentioned, the 
narrow neck on which the toll-bar stands belongs to the slate of 
the Himalaya, while the Rajpur hill consists of Siwalik sand- 

stone, loose boulders apparently ; but massive sandstone is 

found in the bed of the Raspana, at a lower level, on the east of 
Rajpur. An outlier of the Siwaliks, Nagsidh, or Nawada Hill, » 
lies well out in the middle of the valley, from five to eight miles 

south-east of Dehra, separated from the main range by the 

valley of the Suswa ; and the north east corner of the range, 

which is cut off from it by the Motichur Rao, would be an 

almost similar outlier, were it not connected to the main 

range at the head of the Motichur Valley. 

I do not speak with any geological authority, but I may 
point, as corroboration of the opinion that the Siwalik range 
is an upheaval of the tertiary strata of the plains, to the fact 
that the plain country on the south of the Siwaliks, through 
which runs the road between Saharanpur and Dehra, is 
evidently of the same formation as the flat part of the D&n, 
namely strata of boulders and gravel overlaid with soil of 
varied thickness. This has, during the last four or five years, 
become abundantly evident to the traveller along the road. 
I observed, in March 1888, when going to Saharanpur, that the 
side-cutting, or trench, along the west side of the road must 
have become quite a river during the preceding rains, and had cut 
back for several miles ; and it had been widened out in places 
to at least one hundred feet, with a depth increasing south- 
wards to twelve feet or more. The slope of the road embank- 
ment had been seriously cut into, and some road-side trees had 
already gone. No action of this sort had taken place on the 
east side of the road. All this had happened apparently before 
the officer in charge became aware of what was going on, or at 
least before he could take steps to prevent the damage. As 
I passed along in March of the present year, protective works 
were still in progress; but I do not know how the road has 
fared during the late heavy rains. It was difficult to see why 
this damage had not happened years before, during which the 
boulders had been laid bare by the small amount of water that 
then drained down the shallow side-cutting. An .explanation 
was put forward by Mr Angus Campbell which seems sufficiently 
to account for the sudden action which had so serious a result. 
The drainage from the Siwdliks runs mainly underground, 
through the medium of the boulder and gravel strata, and the 
road, with its hard uncultivated bank, crosses its course diagonal- 
ly, and to some extent interferes with it. The slope of the coun- 
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try is great, and between the large _ bridges over the Soldnj 
and other hill torrents, which have wide shallow beds, there 
seem not to be sufficient openings for the drainage In 1887 
a very wet year, there was an unusual rush of underground 
water which came out in the side-cutting, and ran down ip a 
rapid stream sufficient to set agoing erosion, and to wash the 
boulders and gravel out on both sides of the channel from 
underneath the overlying soil. This country is in fact a 
Bhdbar, just as the tract at the immediate foot of the Himaldya 
is. Inside the Dan the slope is so great, that the drainage has 
cut deep down into the boulder stratum, and even an under. 
lying conglomerate, and the water is no longer near the surface. 
The Bhdbar of the Shaharanpur district, outside the Siwdliks, 
is flatter, and the cutting by drainage water is not so deep as 
inthe Dian; but the instance just given shows what may 
happen if erosion gets a start. 

Mr. Williams says:—“ The Siwdaliks are an alluvial forma- 
tion of the newer tertiary or upper miocene period, and are 
regarded as debris swept down from the Himalaya overlying 
an upheaved portion of the plains at the foot of the higher 
range. Their axis is parallel to that of the Himalaya. The 
strata of both chains have the same direction, from the north- 
west to the south-east, and agree generally in dip, being 
inclined towards north at an angle of 30° more or less, except 
where faults occur. Dr. Falconer divides the Siwalik strata into 
two classes: Ist and lowermost—sandstone and conglomerate, 
containing subordinate beds of clay ; 2nd and uppermost, 
gravel. The sandstone is a whitish grey arenaceous, rock with 
a fine quartz basis. Its consistency varies from extreme fri- 
ability to crystalline hardness, according to the proportion of 
carbonate of lime cementing it together; but its leading 
characteristic is friability, so that it cannot be utilised to any 
extent for building purposes. The conglomerate consists of 
fragments of all the rocks entering into the composition of the 
higher range, vzz., quartz, greywacke, hornblende, limestone, 
&c., resting on a clayey and arenaceous basis. It alternates 
with the sandstone. The beds of clay occur in both, and 
modify their character according to circumstances ; uppermost 
comes the gravel or shingle, which gradually developes from 
small pebbles, abundantly intermingled with sand where it is in 
contact with the sandstone, into boulders increasing in size as 
the proportion of sand decreases, until at length we find a 
deposit differing little from that seen at the bottom of the 
passes. The breadth of the inclined beds is from -six to eight 
miles, and as their inclination is northward, while their abut- 
ment to the south is steep, the hills rise abruptly from the 


plains and slope gently into the Dan.” 
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Looking down on the’ Dian from the Himalaya, the chief 
features that catch the eye are the river. and torrent beds, and 
the forests. In clear weather, the wide bed of the Ganges is 
seen skirting the valley on the east, and dividing it from the 
Garhwal district. The Dan has fifteen miles of river frontage 
on the Ganges, measuring in. a straight line ; but about half 
of this length is cut off from Mussooree view by the east end 
of the Siwaliks. The principal rivers which run through the 
Eastern Dan are the Suswa, the Song and the Jakhan. The 
Suswa* is the axial drain, and its bed may be seen, save where 
the view is intercepted by the Nagsidh Hill, running along the 
foot of the Siwaliks. It rises at the lowest level of the water- 
shed between the two Dans, and has a nearly straight course. to 
the Ganges. The Suswa is believed to receive some water 
all the year round from the comparatively flat land through 
which it flows in the upper part of its course ; but what seem 
from Mussooree to be the two principal heads of the river, the 
Bindal, a torrent which rises at the foot of the Himalaya, near 
Rajpur, and the Raspana, another torrent which takes its rise 
on the face of the range just below Landour, apparently run 
dry even during the rains, when there is a break in the 
weather ; though I believe water comes to the surface, even in 
December, as they near the Suswa. There is, however, always 
water in the upper part of the Raspana ; though what is not taken 
off in the canal which runs through Dehra disappears during 
the hot weather in the shingly bed of the stream. After a 
heavy fall of rain on the face of the hills, both of these streams, 
which are unbridged, become impassable for hours together, 
and carts and bullocks trying to ford them have occasionally 
been swept down for miles. The road from Saharanpur to 
Dehra crosses the Bindal by a ford, some two hundred yards 
in width, and dak garis are Occasionally kept waiting for 
as many as six hours until a _ flood subsides; and then 
the river bed may have to be dressed into shape before it 
can be safely crossed. In the D4n, at least, it is not foolish 
to wait till the river runs by. In the latter half of July 
of the present year, I had occasion to cross the Suswa on 
an elephant, to the south of the Nagsidh Hill, and I was 
astonished to find no water running in any of its several 
channels, although there had been wet weather for some time 
previously. On inquiry, I was told that there was a great drain 
on it higher up, for the irrigation of rice fields ; but I imagine 
that much water had disappeared in the bed of the river owing 
to percolation. At this very time the Song river, some two 
miles to the eastward, was in strong flood. 





® Suswa is vernacular for watercress, which abounds in the upper 
reaches of the stream. 
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The wide, white bed of the Song is perhaps the most conspi. 
cuous object in the view from Mussooree, looking south-east. 
wards, as it runs for miles in that direction before it turns south 
to join the Suswa. It is a perennial stream, which emerges 
through a break in the outer Himalaya about four miles west 
of Dehra. From the report on the Dehra Dan Railway project 
it appears that, though the catchment basin of the Song is only 
148 square miles, while that of the Suswa is 174. yet, owing to 
the greater slope of its bed, the discharge of the Song ip 
flood works out 35,282 cubic feet per second, against Only 
27,349 cubic feet dischargeable by the Suswa. Another reason 
for the great discharge of the Song in proportion to the area 
which it drains, is that the steep banks of the Himalayan 
valley which it drains, are denuded of forest, while the whole 
of the Siwdliks on the right bank of the Suswa, and the 
Nagsidh Hill on the left, are densely covered with forest, and 
the more gently sloping valley of the Dun along their feet 
is under cultivation, so that there is much greater absorp. 
tion of rainfall, and less evaporation in the valley of 
the Suswa than in that of the Song. and the rate of off-flow also 
is checked. The Song also is made use of for irrigation, but 
mostly so in the dry weather, as it is rather unmanageable 
in the rains. Almost the whole of its discharve is taken off 
by private canals during the hot weather and then no water 
from it reaches the Suswa; but all through the cold weather a 
considerable amount passes down, and, as the bed of the Hima- 
layan torrent is the higher, and is shallow, there is always, during 
the rains, a tendency in the lower part of its course to spill over 
its right bank into the Suswa. One spill channel is to be found 
on the map, named the Banbaha Rao, and a few years ago the 
flow down this was so great, and the flow down the Song, below 
the take-off of the spill, so little, that it was thought the Song 
had permanently changed its course ; but of late the tendency 
seems to be rather to use the old channel. 

About seven miles from the Ganges, and just above the junc- 
tion with the Song, the Hardwar and Dehra road was formerly 
carried over from the left to the right bank of the Suswa by a 
masonry bridge of six spans of fifty feet each, which stood for 
some time, but at length, many years ago, was swept away, pro- 
bably owing to the waterway being insufficient when the spill 
from the Song was added. Further down, where the road is shown 
on the map as touching the foot of the Motichur Hill, the com- 
bined action of the Suswa and the rush of drainage from the hill, 
which is there very steep, have long since cut away the road for 
two or three miles, and traffic during the rainy season is impos- 
sible. During the dry season a roadway is made in the river-bed. 
After this mischief had begun, the District Engineer proposed 
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to divert the road from Hardwar up the Motichur Rao and 
then down the Kans Rao and along the foot of the Siwaliks to 
a site which he had selected for a new bridge over the Suswa, 
to replace the bridge which had been carried away; and, in 
going over the ground, the Chief Engineer, Colonel (now 
General) Alexander Fraser, R. E., at once ordered a line to be 
laid out and surveyed on curves and gradients suitable for a 
railway, as there could be no doubt, he said, that this was the 
proper line for the road to take and he was sure it “ must be 
adopted should it be determined eyer to carry a railway from 
Hardwar to Dehra, and by making the road thus, so much will 
be done towards the railway.” After a line had been cleared 
and set out, Colonel Craster, Superintending Engineer, in 
April 1877. went over it, and found the ground by no means 
easy for the first three miles at least, the difficulty being that 
the Motichur Hill was being cut away by the Rao on the west 
side, just as by the Suswa on the east side, and the gradients 
were very steep fora railway. The Motichur Valley may be 
the proper route for a diversion of the road ; but, when the 
promoters of the proposed Railway came, in 1884, to lay outa 
line, they found three serious objections to adopting it. Fzrs?, the 
traffic would have to be twice lifted over hills and let down 
again, once over the Motichur-Kans Rao Pass, and again over 
the spur of the Nagsidh Hill, which is crossed by the road 
ona steep gradient. Secondly, the whole way from the Ganges 
Valley to the crossing of the Suswa, numerous boulder and 
sravel-bearing torrents would have to be bridged, and the 
maintenance of a line in the soft Siwalik formation would be 
very expensive : and ¢thzrdly, the route would not serve the 
traffic of the lower part of the Eastern Dun. 

It was thought quite possible to make a railway on the right 
bank of the Suswa, where the road had been cut away by the 
river, and to protect it from erosion, but the cost both of con- 
struction and of maintenance would be great. A suggestion made 
from information received by the engineer employed to make the 
survey, namely, that the Suswa should be crossed on the straight 
line from Hardwar before turning up the Dun, was adopted, and, 
though this necessitated a second but shorter bridge over the Song 
higher up, a very good line was got, on even ground, crossing 
very little drainage, and costing only Rs. 70.000 a mile without 
rolling stock. This was for a broad-gauge line, as required 
by the Government of India; an extension of the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway from Hardwar, and to be worked by the 
agency of that line. The local Public Works Secretariat 
impugned the sufficiency of the estimate made by the promo- 
ters, and wished arbitrarily to raise it to a lakh of rupees 
per mile; the Consulting Engineer to the Government of 
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India, Sir Guilford Molesworth, backed them up, and there 
ensued a hot controversy, the promoters fighting these autho. 
rities both as to the cost of construction and the cost of 
working: the line, which their opponents put so high as to leave 
hardly any profit. The Government of India, therefore, told 
the Local Government that they ought to make their own survey 
and estimate ; and, at the close of 1886, an experienced engineer 
was deputed to check the promoters’ project, and also to try 
if a better line could not be got by the Motichur Rao route. 
Mr. Hunt’s report was altogether in favour of the original 
project, with a few modifications in details. His line up the 
Motichur Rao had a ruling gradient of I in 50, against 1 in 75 
by the other route, and the cost was rather more, although 
a bridge over the Song was saved. Thus much at present 
about the proposed railway, merely in elucidation of the 
geography of the Eastern Dan. The history of the yet un. 
accomplished project will be told further on. 

I can say very little about the Jakhan Rao, except that 
I have seen a very considerable body of clear water passing 
down it to join the Suswa, even in the month of December, 
Mr. Williams says: ‘“‘a comparative absence of forest and 
swamp characterises the Western Doon. In the Eastern Doon, 
on the other hand, traversed as it is by two perennial streams, 
the Song and the Sooswa, receiving numerous small tributaries 
in their course, the great excess of water nourishes a rank 
vegetation, and the forests contain large tracts of swamps, 
These begin close to the confluence of the above-mentioned 
rivets, at the lower extremity of the Jakhan Rado. The largest 
marsh in this neighbourhood, named the Jogiwdla /heel, is 
about two miles long by half a mile in width. Its waters, 
covered with clumps of a gigantic reed called ‘mu and quite 
inaccessible in the inner portions, are apparently stagnant. 
Yet their proximity to a river running ona rapid slope, proves 
that it might be easily drained. Parallel with the Jogiwala 
heel, on the higher ground between the Ganges Khddur and 
the Himalaya, is another large marsh containing about three 
square miles of swamp—the Gosdainwala /heel. Beyond this 
again, is a third smaller marsh, about one-and-a-half miles 
long by a quarter of a mile broad. Both are nourished by a 
stream called the Rambuha, the existence of which at the same 
time demonstrates the great facilities for drainage, for it passes 
through them into the Ganges.” 

Mr. Williams, in a foot note, says that, since writing 
the above, Capt. Willcocks, the District Engineer, had in- 
formed him that a survey of the swamps in the Eastern 
Doon was then in hand; and he said that Mr. Vaughan, 
one of the old grantees of 1838, who settled on the edge 
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of the Ganges Khddar, succumbed after a few years, with 
all his family, to the malaria of the neighbouring marshes, and 
that “their melancholy fate has gone far towards deterring 
others from making similar attempts. In these parts the 
natives themselves are not fever proof, and the Police have to 
be removed from Kansrao during the summer monsoon.” 
Kansrao is a camping ground on the Hardwar road, about two 
miles west of Jogiwa!a. The writer of the Settlement Report 
of 1886 gives the lower part of the Eastern Dun an equally 
bad character. He says: * The forest has, to a great extent, 
been cleared away from the Western Dan” (he forgets the 
Siwaliks, along the whole of which there is a dense and strictly 
conserved Government forest), ‘though there are large patches 
still remaining. It is, however, comparatively open, free from 
swamps, and is now so healthy, that Europeans can live in it 
the whole year round. The Eastern Dan is, after the first 
seven or eight miles from Dehra, almost one continuous mass 
of forest and jungle. There are numerous swamps, the most 
important of which are those known as Nakraunda, Jogiwala, 
Garhi, Gossainwala, Kalapani and Khadri. Thesurface is every- 
where oozing with water, reeds and grasses of every kind grow 
in the utmost profusion. Impenetrable canebrakes, the favourite 
resort of the tiger and other wild animals in the hot weather, 
are met with in all directions.” 

I am not sure whether the proposed drainage works have 
been carried out, except in Nakraunda, where, from the fact 
that it is high ground overhanging the Song, there never 
could have been much of a swamp, and where there has, for 
eight years, at. least, been nothing deserving the name, 
In 1884 I saw - drains there which seemed to be sufficient. 
I have been on foot right through where the Jogiwala /heel 
was supposed to be, and, even in the lowest ground, trees 
were growing, and there was no trace of a /Jheel. I did not 
meet with impenetrable canebrakes in all directions. Some 
wet ground there was, but the ground was firm, and the water 
was flowing off freely by numerous channels. This ‘was in the 
month of January, and, no doubt, in the rains matters would be 
worse ; but I believe that the country is spontaneously improv- 
ing, from the deposit of silt by the streams when in flood, 
while the rapid slope of the ground allows them- to deepen 
their beds. Some of the za/ grass grows on quite high ground, 
between rushing streams, though perhaps, this is flood-swept 
inthe rains. Asa lover of ferns, I was interested to find Asplen- 
tum ( Antsogonium) esculentum, Presl, growing there, not only 
in dense clumps, which might have sheltered tigers, on the 
banks of the streams, but in single plants among the mai, 
which it tried to rival in height, the fronds reaching even to 
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12 fect in height. I admit that this fern loves water and wet 
loose soil, through which it sends down its black wiry roots fo, 
a foot or more. But Mr. Williams is right in saying that this 
so-called marshy tract of country could easily be drained. 
and, if it were drained, f believe that it would be healthy enough, 
and the soil would be found to be very fertile. I do not know 
the Garhi, Gosainwala and other swamps mentioned above, 
but I dare say the description given in the Settlement Report 
is largely poetical. I do not believe much in the malaria 
theory. I dare say the Vaughan family, like many other 
Europeans in the old days, and some even now, were imprudent 
in exposing themselves to the heat of the sun, and in working 
hard in hot and damp weather. It is curious in what very 
different situations malaria is said to be developed and to be: 
dangerous. During my first year in [ndia, 1860, I lived 
in an open patch among the gdts through which the Jabalpur 
line of the East Indian Railway passes, surrounded on all 
sides by rocky and thickly-wooded hills, and after some months 
I was suddenly stricken with a severe fever, which, after some 
weeks, settled down into ordinary fever and ague that stuck 
to me for more than a year. I knew that the illness was the 
result of working for some hours, and then walking home quickly 
in the sun, the morning being breathlessly calm: in fact I 
just missed a direct sun-stroke, or else heat apoplexy. The 
rains had failed that year, and the whole country was parched 
early in October, when I fell sick. But afterwards the site 
was pronounced, by an experienced authority, to be very mala- 
rious, because there was a field or two of rich soil on the flat 
among the dry hills. The soil was by no means water-logged, 
for much time and money had been spent in sinking a well 
through it, without result. Hard rock was found some twenty 
or thirty feet down, and the well was abandoned. Circum- 
stances more different from those which prevail at the east 
end of the Dun could not exist, and yet malaria was blamed in 
both cases. The fact is that the generality of Europeans cannot 
undergo fatigue or much exposure in the jungle during the 
rains The still dampness of the air in a forest, where one 
is cut off from any wind that may be blowing outside, is 
sufficiently debilitating to account for fever or even _heat- 
apoplexy without the doubtful aid of malaria. 

Regarding the rivers at the lower end of the Eastern Dun, 
the writer of the Settlement Report says there is no one main 
stream after the junction of the Song and Jakhan with the Suswa. 
“ The different branches meet and diverge again and again. 
According to native nomenclature, the Suswa and Song maintain 
separate courses till they finally reach the Ganges. The truth 
of this is confirmed by the fact that the mouth of the Song 
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js some two miles higher up the stream than the mouth of the 
Suswa, and the natives look upon the Song, being a snow-fed 
river, as the more important of the two. The Eastern Din is 
intersected with running streams in every direction, and the 
names Song and Suswa are applied to a net work of streams 
constantly joining and separating, rather than to any one stream 
itself.” 

[ hardly think that the writer means that it is a fact that 
the Song runs into the Suswa and out again, and then debouches 
into the Ganges two miles north of the mouth of the Suswa. 
The Song undoubtedly does join the Suswa, or, vice versd, the 
the Suswa joins the Song, and, some distance further down, the 
Jakhan, perhaps by more than one mouth, joins the united 
stream, which then seems to spread out into a delta; and 
possibly the northern mouth of the river is called the Song,— 
the southern mouth being called the Suswa. Between the 
united Song and Suswa and the Jakhan, there rises, partly from 
the Jogiwala flat, a local stream called the Hindola, and 
anastomosis between all four no doubt takes place during the 
rains, and, owing to the obstruction caused by the strip of 
Government closed forest which takes in most of the channels, 
to some extent also during the dry weather. I believe that, tf 
this strip, the Nichla-Suswa block of the Kansrau forest, which 
is about three miles in length by three quarters of a mile in 
breadth and which stretches from below Sahibnagar and Jogiwala 
south-eastward to withm a mile and-a-half of the Ganges, were 
thrown open to indiscriminate grazing and wood-cutting, it 
would soon become comparatively dry. But, unfortunately, it 
is rather a valuable block, for though there is hardly any Sd/ 
on it, there are about 600 acres under Xkhair and Szssu, and 
only one-fifth of the block is classed as being unproductive. 
Perhaps it might be cheaper to make the necessary drainage 
cuts, and keep their banks clear of vegetation. An item of the 
revised project for the railway is a drainage cut alongside the 
line on the west, which was proposed by the Government 
Engineer as a substitute for bridging numerous small channels, 
In leaving this branch of the subject, the river system and 
drainage of the Eastern Dun, it may be remarked that, as 
the fall from the common watershed to the Jumna is some 400 
feet less over the same distance than that to the Ganges, swamps 
ought to be the more plentiful in the Western Dun, whereas 
it is said to be free from them, and also, comparatively, from 

forests. A not unfair inference is, that the forests of the 
Eastern Din cause the swamps said to be numerous in the 
lower part of it. 

The main axial drain of the Western Dun is the Asan, 
which rises in the flat ground at the foot of the Siwaliks; but, 
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measuring from its source on the face of the Himalaya below 
Mussooree to the Jumna, the Tons is the longer, and might be 
considered the main river. The Jumna skirts and bounds the 
Western Dun, just as the Ganges does the Eastern Din; py 
its right bank is also the southern boundary of another trac 
of British territory, namely, the Jaunsar Bawar Pargana of 
the Dehra Dun district, with which I’ will not concern myself 
having no personal knowledge of it. The Tons is a very 
conspicuous object from Mussooree, especially when gleaming 
in the sunset. Its course is at first obscured by the low hills 
and spurs at the foot of the Himalaya, hut when clear of these, 
it takes a diagonal course across the Dehra plateau, corres. 
ponding somewhat to that of, the Seng in the Eastern Din, and 
intercepts the drainage of the Himalaya until it joins the Asan, 
about half way down.the Western Dan. 

The plateau between the Raspana on the east, the 
Suswa and the Asan on the south and the Tons on the west, 
the north apex running up nearly to the foot of the 
Himalaya, contains, says the Settlement Report, “the best 
land and the best cultivation in the Dun. The whole of 
it is irrigated by Government canals, and it is intersected 
by good roads. It is on this tract that cultivation is brought 
to the highest pitch. Here is grown the best wheat. Here 
nearly all the sugarcane will be found, and here market 
garden produce, such as onions, tobacco, strawberries, &c, 
all grow in the greatest luxuriance. As a natural consequence 
rents run higher here than anywhere else.” I question this 
opinion as to the quality of the land, for in the neighbourhood 
of Dehra much of it is very stony, and, where not irrigable, 
bears but poor crops. I could point out as good soil in the 
Eastern Duin, 12 to 15 miles from Dehra, as any on this 
plateau. The quantity of angular fragments of stone to be 
found in some fields near Dehra is to me a puzzle, especially as 
they may be altogether wanting in adjoining fields. The most 
eastern head of the Tons is formed by the various streams 
which rise below Mussooree, from the Rajpur. road on the 
east to Vincent’s hill on the west, and, after uniting, break 
through a narrow gorge at the Bhatta Falls. After emerging 
from the hills, this stream, which is now called the Tons, cuts 
deep into the floor of the Dun, through successive. strata of 
gravel, boulders, conglomerate and sandstone, and the gorge, 
being buried in dense jungle, thorny for the most part, is here 
and there impracticable ; but its beauty everywhere will repay 
attempts to explore it. 

A tributary stream, the Nalota Khala, which rises at the 
foot of the Himalaya and from the west side of the Rajpur 
hill, comprises in its course much of the same sort of scenery, 
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though on a smaller scale. The east branch of the Nalota 
has broken through a ridge of massive sandstone at the 
foot of the hill, and tumbled large blocks of it in all direc- 
tions. It then turns round at right angles, to join the 
main stream, and its steep banks are, in the rains, a 
perfect paradise of ferns and other beautiful vegetation. On 
the main Khala is the so-called “ Robbers’ Cave,” which every 
visitor to Dehra and Mussooree has, no doubt, heard of, but 
comparatively few have seen. This is a miniature canon, where 
the stream has, for two or three hundred yards, cut its way 
down some forty or fifty feet through hard conglomerate rock, 
the width of the passage being in many places hardly six feet, 
and the walls not only perpendicular, but in places overhanging. 
At one place the walls have fallen in, and the stream finds 
its way through, and over the large blocks of rock, which 
nearly fill up the gorge. This spot is supposed to be the 
“Cave ;” but cave proper there is none. Mr. Williams, after 
giving a history of the doings of a gang of dacoits, Rajputs 
and Gujars, who under the leadership of Kulwa, and his Lieu- 
tenants, Kour and Bhoora, with head quarters at the foot 
of Kunjah, near Roorkee, infested the farganas on both sides 
of the Ganges, and all but raised a general insurrection in 
the Saharanpur District, says, ‘“ A ravine about two miles 
south-west of Rajpur, called the Robbers’ Cave, a favourite 
place for pleasure parties, picnics, &c., is vulgarly supposed 
to have been one of their haunts. It is zot a cave, but.a sort 
of canon, at the bottom of which runs a small tributary of 
the Tons, between high walls of limestone aud conglomerate.” 
The whole width of the bottom of the canon is occupied by 
a perennial stream, varying from ankle to knee-deep in the 
dry weather, and through this one has to wade. and to be 
careful in places, as a thorough ducking, if not broken bones, 
would be the result of a slip on the submerged boulders, 
In the rains there is no passage. The walls of the cafion 
below high water-mark are in places highly polished, and look 
like random mosaic work, with pieces of all sizes, from small 
pebbles to boulders of two feet in diameter, set in a matrix 
/ of carbonate of lime ; while in other places the rock is covered 
with sheets of stalactite. The conglomerate is made up of 
rounded boulders of quartzite and sandstone, of all shades of 
yellow, brown and purple, mixed with slate, and the colouring 
is very vivid when wet. In a few places there is a green tinge ; 
but, whether owing to the presence of copper in springs which 
trickle down from above, or to a confervous growth, I am not 
sure. This gives an appearance of malachite to some of the 
polished stones, and it is not difficult to imagine others to be 
lapis-lazuli, jasper, agate, &c. Above the rock the steeply 
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sloping sides of the gorge, which must have a total depth of 
over a hundred feet, are so densely clothed with thorny jungle 
as to be impassable to all but the neighbouring villagers, ang 
goats and monkeys. Above and below, the valley opens out 
and has a shingly bed. The valley of the Tons itself is beays;. 
ful for several miles down from where the Nalota Khala joins it: 
but I do not know whether it is passable the whole way down. 
along its bed at least, for I failed once to pass through from 
below, though it was in the month of March, I think A ram. 
ble up the valley from “the Three Wells” (which are shafts 
down to the tunnel by which the Bijapur Canal passes through 
a slight eminence), following the course of the canal, will wel] 
repay the trouble caused by the necessity of scrambling jp 
places. There are beautiful bits up and down the Binddj, 
much nearer Dehra, and in many of the ravines to the eastward, 
Dehra is beautiful in itself, and, as I have said, commands 
beautiful views all round; but to’me its greatest charms 
are the amount of beautiful broken ground which is so easily 
reached from it, and the walks and rides in the neighbourhood, 
not only on the roads, but along the banks of the various canals 
which water the plateau. One hears the place abused as slow, 
and a “sleepy hollow,” but that is by people with no resources 
in themselves. Lovers of nature, and those who know enough 
of (say) ornithology. entomology, or botany as to find an occu- 
ation in the pursuit of those branches of science, need never 
be dull in Dehra, while going into camp in the Dun adds 
to their field of research, Such, however, is the depravity of 
human nature, that some of the permanent European and 
Eurasian residents of the Dan, who know the country best, 
make part of their living by attempting to exterminate the 
birds of beautiful plumage that would otherwise everywhere 
abound. I have heard it said, as an excuse for a man who was 
not punctual with the payment of interest or instalments due on 
a loan from one of the local Banks, that a large consignment of 
birds’ wings he had sent to London had met with a delayed 
market. A more ignoble occupation than the slaughter of 
birds I cannot conceive; bat the slaughterer seems rather 
proud of it than otherwise. This matter is, I believe, greatly 
under the control of the district authorities ; yet I believe the 
slaughter was greatest in the time of the Superintendent 
(Collector) who of late years was the most notable sportsman. 
I then heard of one fiend to whom eleven licenses for guns had 
been granted. Imagine the havoc among the avi-fauna his 
eleven sub-fiends made! But, perhaps, the ladies at home who 
are not content with their natural charins, enhanced by the aid 
of “ribbons and laces,” but must needs adorn their heads with 
stuffed birds, or the wings of them—generally worn upside-down 
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and wrong-side foremost—are the most to blame, and the 

bird-slaughterer may stand greatly excused: “the woman 

tempted him.” 

Regarding the rivers and hill torrents which are so nume- 
rous in the Dan, the report on the project for the railway 
says 

“In none of the streams, of whatever class, is the depth 
of water in flood great; the slope of the country gives velo- 
cities in flood sufficient to prevent this. Moreover, the decli- 
vity of bed diminishing with the increased distance from the 
hills, boulders and gravel which at first helped to scour out 
deep valleys or gorges (it is of course chiefly the transported 
sravel and sand that cuts through and polishes the boulders in 
the conglomerate, as in the case of the “ Robbers’ Cave” des- 
cribed above), are deposited lower down, with the result of 
raising the beds of the streams. The force of the current is then 
expended on the bank as the streams oscillate from side to side 
of the channel, and the beds are widened here and there with 
every flood, the clay, boulders, and gravel thus loosened being 
carried on to be deposited lower down. The extent of country 
occupied by the beds of v@os and rivers in the Dun, but thinly 
or never wholly covered with water in the highest floods, and 
by wide and deep ravines, as seen from the overhanging hills 
and as shown in the map, is the most striking feature of the 
Din. The water of any stream is thus spread out into a 
comparatively thin sheet, or is divided into several shallow 
currents, and much of it percolates through the bed, the 
formation being generally of boulders and gravel mixed with 
clay. The porousness of-the formation of the D4dn is proved ” 
(illustrated ?) “ by the remarkable absence of wells, and the depth 
below the surface to which water rises in them. The highest 
part of the Dan, clear of the spurs of the hills, may be com- 
pared to the Bhdbar land at the foot of the Himalayas further 
east, and the swamps at the lower end of the Eastern Dan 
to Zaraz. It is believed that there are only three wells in 
Dehra, and the depth of one of them is stated in the Gazetteer 
to be 88 feet.” 

This depth must be a mistake: it seems to be taken from 
a table of depths of wells given by Mr. Williams; but that 
authority had just before said that “the well in the old 
Goorkha lines at Dehra, for instance, is 175 feet deep, and 
the Honorable Mr, Shore’s famous well near the Kutcherry, 
constructed at an expense of some Rs. 4,000, is 228 feet deep.” 
The third well I know of is in the city, not a mile further 
down, and the water there cannot be one-half the depth 
below the surface of that in the shallowest of the other two 
wells. The Settlement Report says—“ A few wells for drink- 
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ing purposes have been dug, and there are are said to be 29 
altogether in the district. None are used to irrigate crops, 
In Dehra itself there are five,” 

The water of the Rajpur Canal, which runs through Dehra, is 
very hard, containing both carbonate and sulphate of lime, ang 
probably magnesian salts also, and it is therefore not suitable for 
drinking or cooking purposes. The channel is, moreover, subject 
to pollution all along its course, and during the rains the water js 
so muddy as to be almost unfit for washing in ; while during the 
hot weather the supply is scanty and not sufficient for both the 
branches at once. Those of the inhabitants who are particular 
about the water they drink and cook with, have been in the 
habit of sending to Nala Pani, a spring on the west side of the 
hill about two miles west of Dehra, which does not run quite 
dry even in the hottest weather ; anda few years ago a pipe 
was laid which brings this water into the station, to two 
reservoirs built at convenient points. But since then the 
supply has begun to fall off, and a project, prepared by Mr, 
Angus Campbell, late Superintendent of the Roorkee Work. 
shops, for bringing in the water of some springs on the east side 
of the same hill, has just been sanctioned by the Municipal 
Board Pumping to the top of the hill, 150 feet above the 
spring, will be required to cross the hill, and to obtain the neces. 
sary head, and the cost of construction is estimated. at some 
Rs, 60,0c0, which sum the Local Government has been asked 
to lend. The working and interest, including provision for 
a sinking fund to pay off the loan, are estimated to cost some- 
where about Rs. § 300 per annum, and Government is asked 
to make a grant towards meeting this. This supply, which, 
in the hottest weather, has been found to amount to fifty gallons 
per minute, will be ample for drinking and cooking purposes, 
and when it is introduced, Dehra ought to be still more healthy 
than it is, It seems strange that nothing was ever done to 
improve the comparatively abundant supply of water brought 
down by the Rajpur Canal, beyond erecting one small filtering 
tank in the town. It would seem that settling and filtering 
tanks, with the addition of a softening process, might have 
been provided some miles up, with a pipe-main to bring the 
water down to reservoirs in Dehra. I have been told that 
this canal used to be called “ Kala Pani,” black water, because 
the water it brought to Dehra was so unwholesome. 

Wells being, therefore, so scarce, and in many places so 
impossible in the Dan, irrigation by that means is impracticable, 
and, with a soil so irretentive of moisture, cultivation during 
the dry season would scarcely pay for the trouble, were it not 
for the careful way in which the water descending from the 
hills is everywhere utilised by means of small canals, which, 
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says the Settlement Report, “insignificant though they 
appear at first. are the greatest blessing to the district, In 
fact, the people depend almost entirely on them for water 
for drinking and domestic purposes, and for the cultivation 
of all the more valuable crops.” “In the palmy days of the 
Doon,” says Mr. Williams, referring to what he elsewhere 
calls “ those halcyon days ” which ceased with the death (life ?) 
of Nujeeb-ud-Doulah in 1870 A. D., after which the people were 
harried by Rajputs, Goojurs, Sikhs and Goorkhas in succession, 
till, from a fertile garden, the district was converted into a 
barren waste,—“the people had recourse to irrigation, not 
only from dams and canals, but also from large tanks, the 
remains of which are to be found everywhere. The expedien- 
cy of reviving these works of utility early arrested the atten- 
tion of our officers. Among their advocates may be mentioned 
Mr. Calvert, Assistant Collector, who made the first settlement, 
Mr. Moore, Collector of Saharanpore (first Joint Magistrate of 
the Doon) and Colonel Young, whose recommendations finally 
determined Government to move in the matter.” How, and 
how far, Government moved, Mr. Williams omitted to say ; 
and the writer of the last Settlement Report, though he 
quotes what Mr. Williams says about the tanks of old time, 
does not give any indication of what has been done; nor does 
Mr. Ross, the actual maker of the Settlement, whose forward- 
ing memorandum is printed with the Report. Mr. Angus 
Campbell informs me that when Major Eckford, R. E., was 
in charge of the public works in the Dan about 1862, he began 
to construct storage works in the ravines in the neighbour- 
hood of Dehra, to be filled from the canals, and made dams 
across twoin the cantonments, for which Mr. Campbell de- 
signed and supplied from the Roorkee Workshops sluice gates 
and lifting gear. But when these reservoirs came to be tried 
it was found that not more than six feet in depth of water 
could be kept in them: with a greater pressure the water 
found its way out through the unpuddled bottom and sides. 
This was not owing to faulty construction of the dams, Mr. 
Campbell says, for he has lately seen one of them cut into, 
and observed how sound the work was. Mr. Campbell does 
not know whether the tanks the remains of which, according 
to Mr. Williams, are to be found everywhere in the Din, were 
tried by Major Eckford, or others, and found to be leaky ; 
but I think it just possible that these ancient tanks never 
were a success. Perhaps they were made wholesale, by 
forced labour, under despotic rule, when the population of 
the Dan was much greater than it is now, and, when it was 
found that they would not hold water, they were abandoned. 
As the Settlement Report says nothing about these old tanks, 
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| would suggest that inquiry and experiment as to whether the 
can be utilised seems still desirable. ¥ 

The Dén canals are technically described in one of the 
old papers issued from the Roorkee Press. How they ori. 
ginated, is thus told by Mr. Williams, in continuation of his 
mention of the ancient tanks :— 

“ At the end of 1837 Colonel (then Captain) Cautley was 
deputed to the Doon to make an estimate for opening a cana} 
from the Tonse, under the village of Beejapore, intended to 
irrigate the triangular tract between that stream, the Asun. 
and the Bindal ravine close to Dehra. He soon completed 
his task, and the works, commenced in October 1839, were 
finished ina year. The next irrigation work undertaken was 
the restoration of an old canal of doubtful. origin, called the 
Rajpore aqueduct, which had, from time inmemorial, supplied 
the people of Dehra with drinking water drawn from the 
head of the Raspanah torrent at the foot of the Himalayas, 
This was commenced in the cold weather of 1841. and finished 
in the rains of 1844. The third was the Kutha Puthur (Kata. 
pathar in the Settlement Report) canal, leaving the Jumna 
under the Himalayas, near a village of the same name, in- 
tended to irrigate the furthest extremity of the Western 
Doon between the Asan and the mountains, This  water- 
course, designed by Captain Cautley in 1840-41, was not 
constructed for several years afterwards, Since then the 
execution of two other similar works has been carried out ; 
the one, the Kalunga Canal, drawn from the upper part of 
the Song at the village of Raepore, and the other, the Jakhun 
Canal, so called from a Himalayan torrent in the Eastern 
Doon, fifteen miles from Dehra, whence it takes its rise near 
the village of Bhogpore. Compared with the more magni- 
ficent irrigation works in the plains, the Doon canals are 
mere rivulets, though they yield returns forming no contemp- 
tible item in the revenue of the district. Besides these helps 
to industry afforded by Government, the people further avail 
themselves of the natural advantages of the country for irriga- 
tion, by damming up the streams, and so obtaining an addi- 
tional snpply of water. They also use them extensively for 
the purpose of turning corn mills.” 

There were, at the date of the last Settlement, 67 miles 
of canals and their distributaries, which had cost Rs. 6,36,982. 
From these 17,648 acres were then irrigated, while 8,518 acres 
were watered from. streams and ponds.; the whole, thus pro- 
tected, being 369 per cent. of the total cultivation, The 
irrigated area, at the last previous settlement, was 15,641 acres, 
or 32°6 per cent, of the area then under the plough. The 
canals of the Dan will be more fully dealt with afterwards. 
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The old writer in the Cadcutta Review touches upon the his- 
tory of the grants made by Government to Europeans from the 
uncultivated and waste lands belonging to them in the Dun, 
in the year 1838; and at the outset I have quoted his summary 
of the causes to which he attributed the failure of the land 
enterprise. He said also that it was pretty certain that the 
successors Of the original grantees, who got the lands for very 
little, realised nothing ; and that, indeed, the grant villages 
notoriously had fewer inhabitants and less cuitivation than ever 
at the time he wrote. Before attempting to show how the 
case—cultivation under the superintendence of Europeans, 
versus the natural condition of the Dun tempered by native 
industry,—now stands, I will narrate shortly the history of these 
old grants, abridging from Mr. Williams’ Memoir. The writer 
says he cannot conclude more appropriately than by sketching 
the history of the older colonies to which he has alluded near 
the outset of his.story, as the contrast between their disasters 
and the most hopeful prospects of their successors may possibly 
reflect (?) the destiny of the district. 

The original grants of 1838 were nine in number, and the 
nominal grantees eleven ; covenanted civilians, soldiers and 
merchants, and he gives the following table of particulars :— 











No. Names of Grants. Azea in Names of Grantees, 
acres. 
1 | Attica on 6.072 Mr. J. Athanas. 
2 | Arcadia t oan . ; 
hilo 11,360 | f Captains H. Kirke, and W. 
3 | Markham ” ' Barnett (he joined in 1840), 
Messrs. W. H. Taylor and 
2 A. MacGregor. 
4 | Innisfail... ope 7,462 Major-General T. Newton 


| (his interest in Innisfail 
; was at first distinct from 
| those of the others). 

5. | Endeavour _ 977 |Mr. C. Vaughan and Major 
E. Gwatkin (the latter 
seems to have afterwards. 
withdrawn from this Grant.), 


6 | Hopetown one 18,813 |Messis. G. H. Smith and D. 
Maxwell, and Major E 
Gwatkin. 

7 | Karjee Bughaut eee ) 

8 | Bharroowala * ove 1,589: |Mr. James Powell, Jr. 

g | Nuglah ose 





46,273 














The progress and failure of the first four and the sixth of 
these nine grants, mainly occupied Mr, Williams’ attention. 
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All of these, except Markham, were in the Western Din > the 
Attic farm almost in the centre of it, on the banks of the 
Sowarna river ; Arcadia, having an area of § 499 acres, about 
four miles west of Dehra; Innisfail, on the left bank of the 
Jumna ; Hopetown, composed of three separate plantations, 
viz. East Hopetown, with an area of about 3,503 acres, imme. 
diately north (south, or west ?) of Arcadia; centre Hopetown, 
with an area of 7,406 acres, just beyond the Attic Farm, and 
West Hopetown, measuring 7,899 acres, south-west of Innisfail, 
and close to the Jumna. 

The Markham grant appears to have covered 5,861 acres ; 
but sometimes the united area of this farm and Arcadia is 
given as 13,360 acres, making a difference of 2,000 in the total. 
As these tracts of land were granted in 1838, under the above 
names, it would seem that they must have at least been selected 
and named by former grantees, or applicants for grants, else 
how did they get their names ? But nothing of this anywhere 
appears. Under the warrants, which were not issued till Nov- 
ember 1840, the grantees were bound to clear all the land with. 
in twenty years, except what was irremediably barren, and one 
fourth of the remainder to be set aside, subject to the approval 
of Government. It is obvious, says Mr. Williams, that this 
condition would not have been easy to fulfil without an unusual 
combination of experience and capital, even had not an unfore- 
seen accident occurred, in itself sufficient to vitiate the most 
prudent calculations. But why, I may ask, was not this obvious 
to Government, or the local authorities, and to the grantees ? The 
terms on which these grants were given were—that the land was 
to be rent-free for the first three years, after which rent was to 
be charged at gradually rising rates, reaching a maximum of 
twelve annas (not rupees as Mr Williams misprints) in the tenth 
year, the land being open to re-settlement after fifty years. 

Clearing and cultivation were started, but it was soon dis- 
covered by the Governor-General, Lord Auckland, that the best 
lands had been appropriated by the public officers of the 
district, and this was held to be wrong. Lord Auckland, 
however, finding that the grants had been obtained with the 
knowledge of the Sudder Board of Revenue, hesitated to 
interfere, and confined his action to calling for an exhaus- 
tive report; and so the matter dropped for the time. The 
crantees of six of the estates soon afterwards united their 
interests in a Joint Stock Agricultural Company, called 
Maxwell, MacGregor & Co., and, increasing their capital, 
purchased another of the Dun grants, and a vast grant in the 
Saharanpur district, containing 20,000 acres, when the total area 
of the Company’s property became over one hundred square 
miles. The East India Company then interfered, and ordered 
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that all grants which had been made to civilians, of land within 
their own jurisdictions, and also under certain general irregu- 
larities—such as having been granted to non-resident and non- 
cultivating |: uropeans—should, as far as practicable, be cancelled, 
A remonstrance from the grantees was referred to the Local 
Government, whose lenient action, however, did not satisfy the 
Government of India, andthe Lieutenant-Governor was peremp- 
torily ordered to intimate to all covenanted servants that their 
tenureof the landsgranted to them was conditional on their resign- 
ing the Company’s service. Mr. Thomason remonstrated vigor- 
ously, but was ultimately compelled to issue a new proclamation, 
dated 17th April 1844, in which af covenanted officers who held, 
or were in any way concerned with the management of, lands, 
were required to relinquish their interest by the Ist January 
1845 at the latest, or to resign the Service. 

This arbitrary order, says Mr. Williams, dealt a fatal blow 
to the firm of Maxwell, MacGregor & Co., the 40 shares 
in which were then held by ten persons whose names he 
gives, The market value of each share was Rs. 5.000. 
The two largest shareholders then were Mr. E. H. Smith 
and Mr. C. Lindsay, both of the Civil Service, and Captains 
Barnett and Kirke were the only shareholders whose names 
appear among the original grantees. As only three of the 
shareholders, with a comparatively small interest, did not 
belong to the proscribed classes, the total collapse of the firm or 
Company appeared imminent. The seven guilty shareholders 
memorialised the Court of Directors ; buta Despatch extending 
the period for the exercise of the option to give up the grants, 
or else resign the Service, did not reach the Lieutenant-Governor 
in time to be published -before the 28th December 1844, or four 
days before the period of option expired. “ Meanwhile,” says 
Mr. Williams, “Mr. Smith” (C.S., the holder of 734 shares) 
“ being then absent in England, Mr. Lindsay is said to have 
availed himself of a panic among the other partners to force the 
sale of Arcadia, East, Centre and West-Hopetown, the head- 
quarters and backbone of the whole concern, which went for a 
mere song; the two first for Rs. 20,500, the third and fourth for 
Rs. 5,000, on the rst December 1844. The nominal purchaser 
of Arcadia and Hopetown was Mr. Dallas, a Calcutta merchant ; 
the real, Mr. Lindsay. who also purchased Attica for Rs. 1,000 
in the name of Nubbee Buksh, a native shopkeeper, in the fol- 
lowing March. This was practically the end of a speculation 
which had involved an expenditure of four lacs and upwards. 
It is some satisfaction to know that Mr. Lindsay’s shrewdness 
did not profit him quite so much as he expected. The sequel 
must have been most provoking to the sufferers.” 

The sequel was a Despatch from the Court of Directors, 
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recommending that Government should use an intelligent 
discretion in cases where people had, under the sanction of the 
Local Government, become dond fide holders of lands not within 
their official jurisdiction. But in the meantime two others of 
the grants, Markham and Innisfail, had been abandoned, and 
the one in Saharanpur sold. “Such was the untimely end of the 
firm. The difference between the market price of the shares 
in 1840-43 and that actually secured at the sales, was Rs. 1,63,000, 
after deducting commission. The greater part of this loss 
had ultimately to be borne dy the public. One rarely meets with 
a more unfortunate instance of high-handed opposition by the 
Supreme Government to the wise recommendations of a 
Lieutenant-Governor. I must now consider the much more’ 
difficult question of what might have been, but for the sudden 
interference of the Governor-General.” ‘“ Lord Auckland’s 
opinion was decidedly favourable to the success of the enter- 
prise in 1838, and, in the following year, we find Arcadia thus 
described: ‘In 1839 about 700 acres of this land were in a 
healthy state of cultivation, and growing Bourbon, Egyptian 
and American cotton, Otaheite, Mauritius and native sugarcane, 
besides wheat and other grains ; four villages had been built ; 
a sugar-mill, a threshing and winnowing machine were import- 
ed from England.’ The famine of 1837 had placed an ample 
supply of labour at the command of the grantees. This ad- 
vantage, however, was qualified by the fact of their having to 
feed a number of useless hands at their own cost, and when 
the scarcity ceased, the floating population that had drifted 
into the Dun in search of help ebbed back to the plains. Else- 
where we read of clearances extending to 8,000 acres and up- 
wards, maintaining a population of 4,200 souls—of 10,000 
acres of cultivated lands and 3,888 bullocks—and, we have 
some very precise statistics about the condition of the tract 
under consideration for the two years immediately preceding 
the collapse of Maxwell, MacGregor & Co. 


— 








Years, Population. | Villages. | Ploughs | Cultivated Land. 








beegahs. 
| aa enn 2.789 60 1,052 17,698 
 _— ioe 67 1,332 47,006 

















This shows a marked rate of progression at the critical 
period when the Supreme Government interposed to disturb 
all human calculations, The shares, too, were then selling at 
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their full par value of Rs. 5,000 each. Again, the Lieutenant- 
Governor himself bore the following testimony in favour of the 
grantees in January 1844: ‘ Hopetown, Arcadia, and the Attica 
farm are well known to all who have visited the Doon, as inter- 
esting and apparently thriving establishments.’ But he adds ; 
‘as a speculation the attempt has failed, disease has carried off 
laborers, murrain has destroyed their cattle, unthrifty and 
careless management by agents has disappointed their hopes. 
The persons who first engaged in the undertaking are now 
on the point of withdrawing from it, owing to the dis- 
appointment of their expectations of profit,’ and Mr. G H. 
Smith admitted in October 1843 that, up to date, the under- 
taking, far from giving any return, had yearly swatlowed up 
much more than it had yielded. Up to August 1843 more 
than four lacs had been-spent upon it, of which his share was 
one lac, the hard earnings of twenty-two years service. Indeed, 
the speculators seem to have indulged rather freely in what 
the Sudder Board of Revenue styled, with a happy facility 
of expression, ‘an anticipated incubation of profits.’ They 
brought a threshing mill out from England at a cost of Rs. 7,000, 
and a sugar pressing mill at a cost of 10,000 more, not to speak 
of Rs. 20,000 worth of buildings, stores, &c. Moreover, we have 
of Mr. A. Ross’ word for it * that the failure was not consequent 
so much upon the orders of Government, as upon natural causes, 
UiZ..— | 

ist. The want of an indigenous or naturalised population, 

2nd. The extraordinary insalubrity of climate, and 

3rd. The deficiency of water. 

He also mentions that the resignation of Attica was tendered 
in 1850, and only delayed because the agent had no power-of- 
attorney ; and that, although Arcadia and East Hopetown 
were still in a comparatively flourishing condition, they did. not 
‘yield the returns expected or desired by their sanguine pro- 
prietor, Mr. Lindsay. The resignation of Markham and In- 
nisfail, which he further insists on, does not seem to bear 
upon the question of potential success, having been an in- 
evitable consequence of the dissolution of the farming Com- 
pany ; but the first and second difficulties pointed out by Mr, 
Ross were, apparently, acknowledged by some of the grantees 
themselves, who, on one occasion, bitterly complained of the 
desertion of about two thousand of their cultivators, and the 
death of many others from fever. The fate of the Endeavour 
Farm (Mr. Vaughan’s) lends an air of probability to his views 
so far; but how are we to account for his assertion about the 
deficiency of water inthe Doon? Again, in proof of the cor- 
rectness of his statements, he quoted the ‘ fact,’ that the shares 





* Mr. Ross made the Settlement of 1848. 
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were going at half par in 1842. This, of course, enabled Mr, 
Smith and Captain Strachey flatly to deny Mr. Ross’ ‘facts’ 
altogether, and they offered to back their opinion by taking 
back land in the Doon, instead of pecuniary compensation for 
any losses they might have suffered. In the face of such con. 
flicting evidence, it is impossible to arrive at a conclusion in the 
matter with any degree of certainty. All that canbe said js 
that a costly system of management, due to the inexperience 
of the grantees, added to the expenditure rendered inevitable, 
even with the greatest experience and economy, by the back. 
ward state of the district and the huge size of the grants would 
have made success problematical under much more favourable 
circumstances, and at all events postponed the harvest of profit 
indefinitely. That money could have been speedily made from 
grants of moderate djmensions, managed with proper care and 
economy, was proved by the example of Mr. Powell’s grants,” 
The affair, says Mr. Williams, cost Government a pretty 
penny, for ultimately compensation was awarded by the Court 
of Directors to six of the shareholders in Maxwell, MacGregor 
& Co., holding among them 21,4 shares, to the amount of 
Rs. 1,09,543 ; “and three other shareholders whose holdings 
amounted to 114 shares, were afterwards compensated at the 
same rate. This would make a total paid of Rs. 1,69,9109. 
“Mr. Lindsay got nothing except a reprimand,” though he 
continued to fight for compensation. He left the Service in 
June 1847. In May 1850 he sold half of the East Hopetown 
and Arcadia grants to Major Thomas, a retired officer, for 
43,350, and, under his own hand, in May 1850, he resigned 
the Attica grant, which in March 1845 he had bought, in 
the name of Nubbee Buksh, for Rs. tooo. Mr, Lindsay’s claims 
were reported on by Mr. (now Sir William Muir), in March 
1854, and he clearly showed up the part Mr. Lindsay had taken 
in ruining his partners, He said,—‘“the partners present in 
the country appear, under the influence of panic, to have 
jumped at the first price offered and recommended to be 
accepted by one of their own number, who was the active 
agent for effecting the sale, and who, it is now generally 
understood, was also the actual purchaser, though his real 
character was veiled for some years under an ismfurs see. What 
but loss to the remaining members of the firm could be 
expected from a sale effected under such circumstances ?” 
Mr. Williams thus comments:—‘ The active agent was Mr. 
Lindsay, who, having obtained nearly double the price for 
which he had sold the East Hopetown and Arcadia grants 
to himself in the name of others, by the sale of one-half 
of them, now had the audacity to claim compensation, on 
account of the low price originally fetched!! So Mr. Muir 
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pointedly describes the nature of his claim, which was con- 
temptuously dismissed. Mr. Lindsay unabashed, returned to 
the charge in March 1856, couplinga claim for £ 10,000 on 
account of the enforced sale of the grants, with another of 
4 7,000 onaccount of timber, &c., cut and carried away from 
the grants by strangers.’ Government then offered £200,— 
why, does not appear—and afterwards £300 more, in exchange 
for a receipt by Mr. Lindsay in full of all demands: but he 
had not accepted these terms by Ist September 1858, and 
Mr. Williams could not ascertain whether he ever did so. 

‘ Such,” says Mr. Williams, “ is the dazhos in which the history 
of the old grants ends. A repetition of the catastrophe sig- 
nalised is impossible. Schooled by it, the Government at 
once resolved that the size of future allotments should be 
limited to four thousand acres, a maximum since extended 
to five thousand, but likely to be reduced to five hundred,” 
The rules then passed were modified by others promulgated 
in December 1861, under which all unassigned waste lands, 
other than special tracts required for forests purposes, for 
grazing or firewood preserves, and for building sites or any 
other public object, were to be offered for sale to the public. 
No allotment was to exceed 3,000 acres in the plains; and 
crants of tea land in the hills were not to exceed 2,000 acres, 
Land applied for was to be cheaply surveyed at the cost of 
the applicant, if it had not already been surveyed, and pos- 
session was to be given on payment of such cost, and boundary 
pillars were then to be put up, if not already on the land, 
The purchase money was to be calculated at the rates of 
Rs. 2-8-0 per acre for uncleared land, and Rs. 5 for land 
“encumbered with jungle.” No distinction was made between 
good and bad, irrigable and unirrigable land, or between “ land 
encumbered with jungle” and land under valuable forest, 
The deed of grant, with plan of the estate, was to be delivered 
to the grantee on payment of the whole price, or, at his option, 
of any portion of it, being not less than one-tenth. Then 
followed, Mr. Williams says, Despatch No. 14 of the 9th July 
1862, from the Secretary of State, the main point of which 
was, that it pointed out the absurdity of fixing a uniform price 
for land, without regard to situation or capabilities. Fresh 
orders were consequently issued by the Supreme Government 
on 15th August 1862, though without retrospective effect. 
The uniform prices were cancelled, and the several Govern- 
ments and Lieutenant-Governors were ordered to fix a mini- 
mum price suited to the circumstances of the various des- 
criptions of land which they might find to be at their disposal 
in each district under them; and sale by auction was ordered 
to be the invariable rule. Other necessary alterations of the 
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rules were also ordered, and, in pursuance of the orders of the 
Supreme Government, revised rules of procedure were publish. 
ed by the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces 
on 17th December 1862. 

A notice of the Din of the present day, its fiscal condition 
agricultural prosperity, forests, tea industry, canals, and need 
of railway communication with the plains, must be left for 
another article. 


C. W. Hope. 














ART. X.—OSTIA TO OZEIN, A.D. 68.* 


WAS in Rome in Nero’s time; but, being suspected as a 
friend of the new religion, it was considered advisable 
that I should leave the country. I wish you to know that 
| did not flee from justice—quite the reverse. I fled from in- 
justice and cruelty, and would have faced them to the death, 
had not the conviction forced itself upon me, that I should 
serve the cause I had espoused a great deal better by absent- 
ing myself from those scenes of judicial murder, where so 
many of my friends had perished. 

It was not I who was thecriminal, but the Emperor of Rome; 
I did not fly to escape death. The turning point in my career 
was the day I saw Paulus decapitated. I dare say you know 
the place outside the gates of Rome, by the tomb of Cestius, 
on the way to Ostia. That was my way. I never afterwards 
entered the city, but fled to that seaport, as the nearest way 
of escape from a land accursed by God and all good men. 
It was a bleak winter day ; Soracte was white with snow ; and 
you may believe me that the leaving of Rome was a bitter 
draught, and it was with a heavy heart that, sitting down on 
the wayside, I took a last lingering look of the apex of the 
Capitol as it faded away to a mere speck on the distant 
horizon. 

I had enormous difficulty in obtaining a license for Egypt, but, 
once secured, I lost no time in availing myself of it, and I at once 
embarked for that country. The die was cast, and I was not long 
in bidding adieu to Portus Romanus. Our voyage was the old 
story, Parthenope and Virgil’s tomb. Then came Pompeii and 
Herculaneum, their white houses gleaming in the sun in all their 
slory among the vineyards of Vesuvius, unconscious of the des- 
truction that was so soon to come upon them. Then followed 
Sicily, Calabria and Rhegium. Aetna kept us company for days. 
We had a quick voyage, for, in one week after leaving Mesinum, 
we saw the white waves break on Pharos Isle and the cliffs 
which embattle Czsar’s Camp. Had I not been in possession 
of the Emperor’s permit, I should not have been allowed to 
land. As it was, | was detained several days in the harbour of 
Eunostus, where I amused myself fishing for red mullet, watch- 
ing dreamily the nautilus with miniature sail gliding over the 





* Although the writer of this paper is aware that the spirit of modern 
scepticism has not spared the venerable tradition of St, Thomas’ Martyr- 
dom in India, he clings to the old story, and even transgressesits limits, 
by taking the Apostle to Barygaza (Broach). If St. Thomas came to 
India, it is as likely he landed there as anywhere else.—J. D. 
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blue waters, or observing the strings of camels emerging fiom 
the yellow western desert, and disappearing amid the green 
palm groves which then surrounded the Necropolis. Separated 
by a strip of land lay Meraeotis, like a white sheet, dazzling to 
the eye in the bright sunlight, and it stretched away to an 
apparently illimitable extent, dotted with myriads of Sailing 
craft, big and little. 

I did not like Egypt. It is a dirty country. The dead 
dogs and camels which lay about the streets, and the legions 
of flies which battened on their carcases, left me little pleasure 
in observing the glories of the Ptolemies and the architecture 
with which they had covered this corner of the brown and 
sandy desert of Africa. Besides, I did not come out to Egypt 
to study antiquities or architecture, so the hippodrome, museum, 
symnasium, tower, temple and theatre had no attraction for 
me. Some one asked me to go and see someruins. No,I 
said, we have plenty of ruins in Rome: life and liberty are 
in ruins, Another pointed to Heliopolis. Had Plato survived 
and been there himself, I would not have troubled him. | 
had a greater Master than he. 

On landing 1 had immediately communicated my design 
to the Prefect of Egypt, which was to proceed to the Erythrean 
Sea and countries beyond. Nerohada long-arm, and I wanted 
to be beyond the reach of it. I learned that a galley was 
likely to leave Berenice, on the Red Sea, for the south, in 
about two months, 

Strange to say, my request was granted, It had been ru- 
moured that I belonged to the new religion, and the Prefect was 
glad to get quit of me, and have me out of the way. That 
religion, however, had already found its way to the museum, 
and was destined to shatter in pieces its accumulated learning 
of ages. I lost no time in quitting Alexandria; so, tossing 
myself and my belongings intoa dahadia, or great, lumbering 
Nile boat, and threading our way through a canal crowded 
with shipping, in a day or two I found myself on the broad 
bosom of the Nile. Whoever has seen only the Tiber, will 
meet with a surprise in the Nile, which the natives call “Sea 
of the Nile ;” and so it iss The Etesian winds soon filled 
our one great sail and wafted us up that mighty river, past 
the Pyramids, which I saw from the deck, past the ruins of 
Memphis, on and on for a whole moon, until we were almost 
within hail of Thebes. It was a tedious voyage; the bean fields 
were a mass of flowers, and the fragrance was more exquisite 
than all the perfumes of Arabia. At length we arrived at 
Coptos, that great emporium of Araby and Ind. Here we 
bade adieu to the Nile, and, after waiting a week for the 
starting of the caravan, prepared for crossing the desert of 
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the Thebaid, which divided us from Berenice and the Red 
Sea. I had never been on a camel before, or travelled in the 
desert. But, O Lord, the earth is full of thy wonders, What 
sunsets! It was a new heaven and a new earth. Sometimes 
by day we saw cities which vanished like a dream, and at night 
the moon lightened up an enchanted world with its silver 
radiance. 

I had not long to wait at Berenice, for a stout two-masted 
ship, built of Indian teak, lay in the offing. I now bade adieu 
to the big lateen sail of Egypt, and, committing myself to the 
tender mercies of the Arab sailors, was soon under weigh 
for Mouza (Mocha). We archored every night in some bay, 
or creek, I never saw a more desolate or God-forsaken looking 
country than that which fringes the coast of Arabia-Felix : 
hills, with razor-like edges, as bare of grass as the Appian 
Wav in August, with islands belching forth fire and flame, as 
ifthe Lord still thundered from Sinai and Horeb, which, indeed, 
were not far from us. Here the genius of Desolation seems 
to have taken up its abode. The very names of the places 
are full of lamentation, mourning, and woe, and press with a 
heavy burden on the spirits: “ The Straits of Burial,” “ The 
Gate of Tears,” “The Gate of Affliction,” “The White Man’s 
Grave,” “ The Harbour of Death,” are some of them. 

If I told you all I have seen of the Red Sea, I am sure 
you would not believe me. The Erythrean is the chameleon 
of all the seas. It is sometimes green, sometimes leaden- 
coloured, like the Great Sea when the Khamsin comes hot and 
sultry from the desert— ; sometimes of a silver sheen, it lies in 
great sheets, a dead level and calm without a ripple, a molten 
looking-glass, -blinding- and dazzling to behold. Sometimes 
it is as yellow as the saffron of Soli, sometimes as black as 
the Gulf of Tarentum before a thunderstorm.—“‘a_ dark 
and stormy water,’ or again blue as Galilee nestling among 
its oleanders. I have seen it as red as blood, and once, only 
once—I saw a sight that made me quake. For days this sea 
had been coated with an oily looking scum, It stank horribly, 
like a Stygian bog. It had neither sound nor motion. A storm 
arose, and I was awoke at midnight, and, staggering over ropes 
and piles of broken wood, I reached the hinder part of the 
ship, and there I saw,a sight that I can never forget: ‘‘a sea, 
of glass, mingled with fire!” For lo and behold a sea; 
far as the eye could reach, as white as milk, with waves 
crested with fire, breaking upon an unknown shore, while 
Orion paled his ineffectual fires and drifted lazily across 
the midnight sky. The Lord was abroad, as He is, indeed, 
everywhere. But I had almost forgotten ; once it rained sand, 
Sand covered the ship inches deep, and once we were 
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entangled in a sea of pumice stone—scoria and debris, vomited 
forth by burning mountains on the surrounding waters, through 
which for miles we ploughed sluggishly our weary Way. We 
were two moons on our voyage from Berenice to Mouza, ang 
every bird we saw was of the same colour as the sand of the 
desert. | 

At Mouza I made another change of craft, and took my pas. 
sage ina two-masted dagal/a of 500 tons, substantially built 
with a horse’s head on the prow, after the fashion of Gades, 
She was bound for Aden, Barygaza anc Craganore, and had a 
crew of forty Arab sailors. Strange to say, there was not 
a Jew, Egyptian, Persian or Indian among them ; whether it 
was prejudice, politics or religion which prevented them, | 
know not; but the Arab did not avoid distant voyages, and 
procured ships, albeit no timber grew on his shores. He js 
lord of the sea, as he is also lord of the land. Our skipper 
was a Phecenician, one of that race who, from the time of 
Solomon and Hiram King of Tyre, have ploughed the mighty 
deep from Albion to Taprobane: a man well tanned by sun 
and storm, gnarled and knotted like the oak on his native 
hills. I saw him throw a coin into the sea for luck, when 
we were leaving; and, when one of our sailors died and was 
being put overboard, he put acoin into his turban to pay 
his shot, he said, in the next world; this was all he disbursed 
from Mouza to Barygaza. He gabbled many languages, could 
read none of them, and took his bearings every night by the 
star Canopus. 

Besides our crew, we had hired a company of Greek met. 
cenaries, archers, and men accustomed to the use of both bow 
and javelin; otherwise our lives and property would have 
been at the mercy of the pirates who infest the Indian Seas 
we were about to traverse. 

For, besides our cargo, of which I shall speak presently, we 
had treasure on board to pay for what we intended to bring 
back with us: ingots and coins, with Czasar’s image and super- 
scription stamped thereon, all carefully packed and _ soldered 
in strong boxes, bound together with clamps of iron. 

We drew much water, for we were heavily laden. Our 
dead weight was tin, lead, and brass, with sundry articles 
of Greek metal-work and cinnabar. We had 100 casks of 
the wines of Italy and Asia Minor for the King of Guzerat, 
bales of the fine linen of Egypt for the Zamorin, antimony 
for tinging the eyes, and coral from the depths of the AElanitic 
Gulf. Incense, spices and gums from Edom spread a delicious 
odour all round the ship. And there were two white asses 
from Nubia; their food was beans and chopped straw; each 
was attended by a Negro sais, and they were destined for one 
of the magnates of Sorath. 
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For our daily provender, for two hundred souls, we had the 
wheat and lentils of Egypt. The sound of the grinding of the 
hand-mills never ceased, day or night, We had dried fish of 
unsavoury odour, and a plentiful. supply of that best gift of 
heaven, the blessed water of the Nile. You may be sure we 
did not forget to bring with us the leeks, the onions, and the 
garlic of Egypt. But I had almost forgotten to say we had 
on board a number of slaves, destined for the harem of the 
King of Ozein, him who sways the sceptre of Maharashtra, 
The skipper called them ‘live lumber.” There was no slavery 
in India before our people touched it. That accursed thing 
came in with the Romans, So was it with piracy. The seas 
were silent before our time; so, when you had no commerce, 
you had no capture. As soon as you cover the sea with 
your sails, every creek in India will swarm with the pirates, 
Oh, my God, are these the blessings we carry to new coun- 
tries? Where is the peace and good will to men left by my 
Divine Master ? 

The oaths and curses which were launched at these poor 
wretches as they lay half-naked, huddled together on a pallet 
of palm leaves, drenched with sea water—for at times we 
shipped heavy seas—, burned into my soul, and left a wound 
never to be closed inthis world, I had no need to be told 
whence they came, or what country they hailed from. The 
diverse features which Nature stamps on the faces of men, 
were as familiar to me as my own sandals or turban, amid 
that seething mass of wretchedness and woe. The almond 
eye of the Arab, the oval face of the Copt, the fairer skin 
of the Abyssinian, the Ethiop, which carried me back to the 
time of Moses, They came from regions far remote. One 
had been kidnapped in Sabea; and, strange to say, we had 
two Greek slaves from the so- -called land of deathless liberty. 
One had been captured by a human bloodhound, as she 
strolled beyond the Greek quarter of Memphis. Their keeper 
was a Greek, a beast—for I cannot call him a man. 

One of the white slaves sickened and died the day before 
we reached that volcanic cinder-basket—Aden. We were 
becalmed, and the heat was awful, worse than when you are 
groping in the silver mines of Laurium, or in the bowels of 
the earth among the marble of Carara. I could learn very 
little about her. She had come with the tin men from the 
Cassiterides, those islands that are lashed by the mighty waves 
of the Iberian Ocean. No one knew her language, and she only 
at intervals muttered ame, hume (or hiem, hiem), which no 
one could understand, except as her last expression of bitterest 
anguish. She lies buried at the foot of King Solomon’s Tanks, 
A few drops of water trickle from a cranny in the building, 
which, watering the soil, may one day produce green leaves, 
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The face of that girl haunts me even now, and I shall never 
cease to hear her moans. 

Here was beauty greater than that of all the Fulvias ang 
Flavias of Imperial Rome, saved only by death from the 
tyranny of ruthless and barbarian masters, or, from becoming 
the plaything of caprice of some petty oriental despot. [f 
was the month of May when I stood ankle deep in the dust 
and ashes of Aden. It was then I thought of Italy, ang 
saw, in vision, the crops on the Campagna ripening towards 
harvest, and the great white oxen ploughing in the happy 
Tuscan valleys, and yearned to live over again those days 
when, in Judean fields, my Master read lessons from the rose 
of Sharon and the lily of the valley. 

But these scenes are no longer for me, and I am on the 
boundless ocean,,and behind me, on a howling wilderness, the 
sun sets, like a ball of fire, leaving me to night and new stars, 
One evening after we left Aden, as I lay asleep on deck, | 
was suddenly awoke by the cry of an Arab sailor (on the 
outlook) of AZloussoon Aho! and there, sure enough, on 
the south-west rose a big black cloud that soon over-canopied 
everything. Then came the straining of cordage, the creak- 
ing of timbers, and the rattling of chains ; and the wind howled, 
and the sea rose tumultuously, and the rain fell in sheets, the 
lightning flashed and the thunder bellowed, all over the ocean, 
It was indeed the monsoon of Hippalus, which met us as an 
enemy, but became our friend, for next morning we were able 
to spread our sails to the wind, and our bark flew. through the 
turbulent element like a bird, as it drove us on to India. 

O thou Arabian Sea, that hast fondled so many on thy bosom, 
I love thee well. Not boisterous with Boreas as Magnum Mare, 
not vexed with frost and fog as Adria or Thracian Bosporus, 
not petulant like Pontus or A¢gean, but calm and consistent 
even in thy great wrath, when thy waves are hurled with each 
revolving season on Socotra or Arabian shore, 

* You will be in India to-morrow,” said the skipper to me, one 
morning. ‘ God be praised,” said I, “if no mischief befall us,’ 

According to his calculation, we were now about 100 miles 
from the pirate coast, when a strange craft hove in sight, 
next day, and, gave us chase and caught us up. They came so 
near that we were able to pour a shower of arrows upon them 
with deadly effect, heaving some stink pots upon their heads, 
which sputtered with mortal fire, and made them dance about 
like so many devils. They were the Sanganians, black as 
night, and, having dozens of rowers sweating at their oars, 
they soon disappeared and we saw no more of them. 

Without our archers, we should certainly have been made 
a prey unto their teeth and bloody cruelty, doomed to die, 
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or told off in gangs to cut out caves in the rocks of Karli, or 
Kanheri, in the far away Dekhan. 

There are two ways in which you can tell you are near India 
long before you see it. The first is that the sea becomes yellow 
and muddy. This is the manner of Egypt and the Nile. Here 
also a great river falls into the sea, below Barygaza. It is 
two miles wide and rises in the Caucasus. 

Then the sea is full of snakes. The water is alive with them, 
black and yellow, with white bellies, seething like a boiling pot, 
and tumbling up the briny yeast in wild confusion, 

But now fora sight of land ; and, as we gazed vacantly over 
the waste of waters, simultaneously a King’s pilot boat signalled 
us to heave to; for you must know that the navigation to 
Barygaza is so difficult, by reason of shoals, that the King 
has established a fleet of pilot boats, to reconnoitre all in-com- 
ing vessels, and for this purpose they scour the sea as far 
as Syrastrene. The King dves not do this for nothing, but 
takes toll on this account from every ship that enters his 
dominions, and, if a pilot loses the ship, he loses his head. 
A dense mist covered the shore line as we approached it. Sud- 
deniy the curtain lifted, and India appeared. Not the India 
of my dreams, I wean, but an India of sludge and oyster rocks 
and mud banks, a dreary, low-lying expanse of coast, where 
the bittern, on one leg, stands sentinel on an empire of desola- 
tion, and a flight of cranes hurtles in the sky, filling the air with 
harsh dissonance, 

I had often asked myself what became of the men who 
set out from Greece and Egypt for India and never returned. 
The ghastly evidence lay before me. The shore was strewn 
with wrecks. —Dotted-here and there, settling down in the mud, 
was many a once gallant bark from far off Colzium or Myus- 
hormus, monument ‘and grave alike of some storm-tossed 
mariner from the Isles of Greece. 

I dare say you may have seen the ribs of a camel sticking 
up in the desert, In the clear, crisp morning air, they bulk big 
and cast black shadows athwart the stony wilderness. The 
camel is the ship of the desert, and the ship is the camel of 
the sea. O, my God, this is not the India I came in search 
of. But be of good cheer—‘“ Blessed are they who have not 
seen and yet have believed.” a 

Hungry, thirsty and faint, I staggered with weary limbs 
across unsteady planks from the ship into Barygaza. A voice 
came :—Be of good cheer. Thy soul is vexed with the dried fish 
of Hydramaut, but beeves and sheep are plentiful in Barygaza, 
So I was an hungered, and I did eat, and I sat myself down, 
like Jonah under his gourd, beneath the shadow of a great cactus, 
And I prayed and wept, wept and prayed again for the city, 
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O India, thou hast deceived thyself. I fell asleep, and when 
I rose I was refreshed. A stranger met me, and I said unto 
him : Pray, of what religion art thou ? and he said unto me; Come 
and see ; so I went forth in the strength of my great Master, 

Thousands of every race were hurrying to the temples of 
the gods—not the gods of Greece or Egypt. They had never 
heard of them, nor the true God. 

To gain eternal salvation, men died by fire, by water, by the 
hook, and by the car, and wemen burned themselves with their 
husbands. But a new religion, with yellow robe and begging 
bowl, was jostling the gods of India from their seats, and 
giving passports to man for this world and the world to come, 
‘Thousands of men were hewing out their temples from the 
living rock ; and, as one idol after another was pourtrayed or 
carved on the walls, the multitudes would burst into cries of 
the wildest euthusiasm, as if heaven itself had made what 
their own hands had created. : 

The stranger then took me over Barygaza, The town is full 
of crimps and sailors, and her dharamsalas are filled with half 
the scum of the Eastern world and other abominations, 
I take my stand at early dawn in their bazar. I am sur- 
rounded with crates of the porcelaine ware of China, bales 
of coarse cotton cloth from Tagara, Gangetic muslins and silk 
from Serica, that will bring its weight in gold at the gates of 
Rome, or, packed in sandal wood boxes, furnish robes for some 
Cicopatra. 

What we brought with us lies in motley confusion, to be 
converted into money, or bartered for the products of the 
country ; but, as a rule, everything exported to Egypt is paid for 
in bullion or specie. The Romans have plenty of money, and 
never grudge payment of any thing when they want it. Most 
of the commodities of India go into little bulk and stand 
expensive land or water carriage. I see cowrie shells passing 
from hand to hand, coins of Menander, the debris of Bactrian 
mints from the first Arsacid downwards ; golden pieces, ham- 
mered out in the shadow of Kylas, and Hoondies of the 
shroffs written with a reed in strange characters from right 
to left. 

From the water-gate ascend a never ending string of coolies, 
bearing on their heads the pomegranates, the mangoes, and 
luxurious fruits of the East; and I remembered the words of 
C) rus, that countries which produce delicious fruits rear feeble 
and delicate men, Yea, true it is, and of verity. The porters 
of Ostia, or Hierapolis, can carry burdens far beyond the 
power of India. I heard much of Ozein... Everybody was 
talking about it. There is only one city in the world praised 
in Barygaza, and that city is Ozein, Everything that comes 
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by sea goes to Ozein: the tin of Britain, the wines of Cyprus, 
the silver of Laurium, the alabaster of Thebes, the cinnamon 
of Ceylon and the frankincense of Arabia. It was a beautiful 
city, well watered and glittering with streams, like Damascus, 
Its towers and temples were seen from afar, its meadows were 
ereen with verdure which fattened innumerable kine. What 
Rome is to Italy, Ozein is to Maharashtra. 

Need-I tell you of the country outside Barygaza? Rice 
covers the lagoons, and tree-wool the breezy slopes or higher 
eround, bread for the food of man and raiment to put on; 
a green country, after Aden and Arabia. But the wonder of 
wonders was the tides. At Ostia the Tyrrhenian Sea, and that 
of Hierapolis itself measures five feet from the highest to the 
Jowest. Here the tide sometimes rises thirty feet, rushing 
up the shoals with the speec of a race horse, a foamig 
avalanche of water filling the air with a roar like thunder, 
And the people? The Chinaman is here with his pigtail ; 
and he from Taprobane, with woman’s locks, selling pearls; 
naked ascetics also, smeared with ashes, with their hair coiled 
on high after the fashion of a turban. 

And, as for the beasts and birds of this region, they are all 
in the Book of Job. The lion is there; the bison and wild ass 
of the desert, with the salt land as his dwelling place; the 
peacock, with its goodly wings, and the ostrich that scorneth 
the horse and his rider. “ Stranger,” I said, “again, what is 
thy religion?” When he answered that he was a Christian, 
1 fell on his neck and kissed him, 

Salaam, and. Domine Dirige Nos. 1 gave him a piece of 
papyrus, of sacred interest, on which, in indelible ink, I wrote 
these words which I had received from my blessed Master :— 

‘“ Blessed are they who have not seen and yet have believed,” 
my watchword, my talisman, and my guerdon for India; 
words which will carry me through all suffering, and enable me 
to face death, if need be, on those mighty plains which lie 
between Malabar and Coromandel. My name is Thomas, 
and I am called “the Apostle of the Indies,” 

J. D. 











Art. X.—NOTE ON THE SIEGE OF SERINGAPATAy. 


ITH reference to the interesting Memoir on the Siege of 
Seringapatam contributed to the Calcutta Review for 
April last by Mr. H. G, Keene, it has been suggested to us that 
we might do an act of justice to the memory of a good soldier 
by helping to rescue from unmerited oblivion the important 
services which were rendered during the last Mysore Campaign 
and especially in connection with the famous siege in question, 
by the late Lieutenant-Colonel Alexander Beatson, who was 
Lord Mornington’s adviser, and furnished General Harris with - 
the plan of attack on the N. W. angle of the fortress, by which 
alone, as was afterwards acknowledged, it could have been 
taken. These services do not appear to have been recorded in 
any of the histories of India ; and they are not alluded to by the 
writer of the Memoir referred to, under whose notice, indeed, 
they would, for obvious reasons, have been unlikely to come, 
Nor, for a different reason, were they noticed in the Mono- 
graph on the War with Tippoo Sultan, written and published by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Beatson himself. 

They were, however, briefly detailed in a paper on the 
“English in India: from Plassey to Seringapatam,” read, in Dec- 
ember last, at a meeting of the Bath Literary and Philosophical 
Association, by Surgeon-General W. B, Beatson, M. D.. and 
subsequently printed for private circulation ; and it is from this 
paper that the following excerpts are taken. 

“ Seringapatam was first attacked by Lord Cornwallis in 1791, 
after the siege and capture of Bangalore, which fixed the war 
in the enemies’ country, and was. decisive of its success, But, 
owing to the late arrival of the Mahratta army and other’ un- 
fortunate circumstances, Lord Cornwallis was compelled to 
withdraw from the siege, after destroying the greatest part of 
the battering train and equipment of his forces. 

“ A second attempt to take the fortress by surprise was made 
on the night of the 6th of February, 1792, when Tippoo 
Sultan’s entrenched camp, within the Bound Hedge of the 
fortress, was attacked in three columns by Lord Cornwallis. 
It was not entirely successful, owing to a deviation from his 
lordship’s original intentions regarding the operations of the 
right column under the command of General Meadows. Major 
Dirom states that this deviation was the consequence of the 
column being conducted to a wrong point by the native guides, 
so that it was brought immediately against a redoubt on its 
right, which Lord Cornwallis had determined should be left 
untouched. But no such mistake was made; the column was 
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conducted precisely to the right spot by Captain Beatson, the 
officer of guides attached to the column, who then pointed out 
to Colonel Nesbitt, who led the 36th and 76th regiment, that 
he should turn to the left, so as to co-operate with the centre 
column. 

“ Colonel Nesbitt, a very zealous and active officer, considered 
it to be his bounden duty to adhere strictly to written orders, 
which, - unfortunately, did not clearly express Lord Cornwallis’s 
intention that the Eedgah redoubt should not be attacked. 
They directed him to turn either to the left or to the right, 
according to his position westward or eastward of a certain 
point. He decided to turn to the right, and, after an obstinate 


struggle, obtained possession of the redoubt, but he lost 


11 officers and 80 men, killed and wounded, and afterwards 
found it impossible to join the centre column. 

‘ There is reason to believe that, if this unfortunate attack had 
not been made, if the column had turned to the left instead of 
to the right, Tippoo would, on this occasion, have been com- 
pletely defeated, his own retreat to his citadel would have been 
cut off, and he would have lost all his guns and everything he 
had on the north side of the river long before the break of day, 
when his troops rallied, and pressed severely on the central 
column under the personal command of Lord Cornwallis.* 

“The night attack was followed on the 7th by a battle in 
which the English gained a signal victory. The enemy was 
forced to retreat from all his redoubts and entrenchments on 
the north side of the river, and by the evening the whole of 
his field forces deserted, dispersed over the country, and never 
again encamped themselves or made any formidable appearance, 
while fifty-sevens of the-foreigners in Tippoo’s service sought 
safety in the British Camp.” 

The victory of the 7th February was followed by a peace which 
Major Dirom, the principal historian of the war, has described 
as “ advantageous and glorious,” but which, since “it allowed 
Tippoo to retain the throne his father had usurped, to the 
exclusion of its rightful heir,’ to say nothing of Tippoo’s 
infamous antecedents, will hardly seem, in the eyes of impartial 
critics,to merit the latter appellation. In 1798, owing to Tippoo’s 
persistent intrigues against the British Power in India, and 





* On the following morning his Lordship sent for Captain Beatson, and 
demanded an explanation of his having directed the column against the 
redoubt. Captain Beatson instantly replied—‘ Here is Colonel Nesbitt, 
who I am sure will do me the justice to say, that before we entered the 
Bound Hedge, I positively toid him the redoubt on the right was not to be 
attacked, and that we were to turn to the left, so as to co-operate with your 
Lordship.” Lord Cornwallis then observed that the mistake was truly 
unfortunate as by it a glorious oppo:tunity had been lost. 
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to his rapprochement with the French, Lord Mornington again 
resolved to attack him. 

“He. therefore, determined to assemble armies on the coasts 
of Co:omandel and Malabar to oppose the landing of the 
French, to defend the Carnatic from the invasion of Tippoo 
to attack him on two sides of his dominions, and thus to compel 
him to surrender, It was a plan grandly conceived, but not 
easily to be carried out, and its failure would have ensured the 
triumph of Tippoo, the re-establishment of French Power, and 
the fall of that of the English in Southern India. In order 
to explain the reasons which led Lord Mornington to direct 
his principal attack against the fortified capital of Mysore, it is 
necessary to refer, not only to Lieut.-Colonel Beatson’s account - 
of the war, but to the records preserved by his family of his 
services, of which little,if any, mention is made either by con- 
temporaneous or modern historians. During his previous years 
of service, he had been employed on various military expedi- 
tions and surveys in Southern India, and had acquired high 
reputation as an Engineer officer.f On the 7th of July, 1808, 
he was sent for by Lord Mornington, and on his passage to 
Calcutta, he prepared “A sketch of a plan of operation against 
Tippoo Sultan,” in which he advocated the reduction of Seringa- 
patam, as affording the only probable chance of shortening 
the war, crushing the power of the enemy, or of bringing him 
to such terms as might be deemed wise and: expedient, 
Although this mode of conducting the war differed from Lord 
Mornington’s plan of attacking the Sultan “ on both sides of his 
domintons” (as stated in his letter to the Court of Directors, 
dated the 29th March, 1799, yet being of that character which 
accorded with his Lordship’s natural disposition, he was pleased, 
even upon a first view, to approve it highly, and, in the course 
of a few days, having most minutely examined it, and Major 
Beatson having afforded “satzsfactory information on the 
extensive and arduous questions to which tt gave rise,” upon every 
point connected with the formation of the grand army for 
the siege of Seringapatam, and his Lordship being fully 





+ In the campaign of 1799, Captain Beatson’s intimate knowledge of the 
country enabled him to lead Lord Cornwailis’s army through the Muglee 
Pass, and thereby to completely countermarch Tippoo, who pnelieved the 
Pass to be impracticable. At the siege of Kangalore he suggested a change 
in the plan of attack, which was the means of facilitating, if not securing, 
the reduction of that important fortress. He also assisted in the sieges 
of Nandedurgum and Savenditoog Savendroog, after being reconnoitred 
seven times, was reported by the engineers to be impregnable. Captain 
Beatson assured Lord Cornwallis that it could be taken. He planned the 
attack, superintended and directed the siege; and this formidable hiil-fort 
was taken by a small division of the army under the command of Colonel 


James Stuart. of the 72ud Regiment, after a siege of fourteen days. 
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satisfied of the practicability of undertaking the siege at the 
time the proper season should arrive, he directed all his 
measures and preparations to that single object. 

“Major Beatson had, however, been careful to point out, that. 
to ensure the success of his plan, it was necessary to have the 
assistance of the Mahrattas and the Nizam, or that both these 
Powers should stand neutral. Lord Mornington, therefore, 
applied himself to the strengthening of our alliances with them, 
and to the destruction of the French influence, to which the 
Nizam had become subject. This was effected much to the 
satisfaction of the Nizam, by the disarmament of the French 
Sepoys and the deportation of their officers, and by an increase 
of the subsidy and contingent force hitherto allowed him, 
Further, in consequence of the preparations known to be 
making in the Mediterranean by the French, he arranged with 
Admiral Rainier for the defence of the Malabar coast by a naval 
squadron. Finally, the news of Lord Nelson’s glorious victory 
on the Nile, so much improved the aspect of affairs, that the 
Governor-General deemed the opportunity now favourable for 
the opening of negotiations with Tippoo Sultan, 

~ * * . * 

“ Accordingly, Lord Mornington addressed to Tippoo several 
amicable letters and remonstrances, and gave him every oppor- 
tunity of obtaining peace on favourable terms, but to all these 
the Sultan turned a deaf ear, or gave only trifling and evasive 
replies. 

‘ War being thus forced upon us, the Governor-General, on the 
3rd of February, 1799, directed Lieut-General Harris to enter 
Mysore with the army assembled under his command. Lieut.- 
General Stuart was warned to be in readiness to co-operate 
from Malabar. Atthe same time Admiral Rainier, and the 
several allies of the Company, were informed that the British 
Government in India was now at war with Tippoo Sultan. 

“ Lord Mornington had already proceeded to Madras, hoping 
to open negotiations for peace. Major Beatson accompanied 
him as. aide-de-camp, and was appointed Surveyor-General to 
the army in the field, in order that his assistance might be 
given to the Engineer Department. Upon the arrival of the 
army at Seringapatam, General Harris desired Major Beatson 
to reconnoitre and form a plan of attack. It happened on this 
occasion, that his opinions did not accord with those already 
formed by the Engineers of Madras and Bombay. A meeting 
was held at head-quarters, at which were present the principal 
staff officers of the army, including the Hon. Colonel Wellesley, 
afterwards Duke of Wellington. The two plans of attack 
were discussed in the presence of those officers, and Major 
Beatson firmly adhered to his plan of attack upon the north- 
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west angle of the fort. Colonel Sartorius, the Chief Engineer 
of Bombay, advised an attack upon the south-west, as had 
been at first recommended by the Madras Engineers, but would 
not give a final opinion till he had again examined the Position. 
Having done so, he addressed a letter to the Commander.in. 
Chief, which was merely a confirmation of his previous Opinion, 
This not being considered satisfactory, General Harris declared 
that Major Beatson’s plan should be carried into effect. This 
laced him in a situation of terrible responsibility ; for, had the 
attack failed, the Engineers might have said, ‘the plan was not 
theirs for they had disapproved of it, and that the failure was 
only to be ascribed to the preference given to Major Beatson’s 
opinion.’ } 
* * ' * + 
“On the oth of Marsch, the whole ofthe forces under Lieut.- 
General Harris, consisting of British and native infantry, 
artillery, and cavalry, in all 30,959 fighting men, were assembled 
at Kelamangalum on the eastern border of Mysore. On the 
sth of April the army, having accomplished a march of a 
hundred miles through the enemy’s country and exposed to his 
frequent attacks, encamped on the west face of the fortress 
of Seringapatam, at a distance of 3,500 yards, and began to 
open trenches and construct batteries for the siege, in the face 
of constant fire from the forts and outlying entrenchments. 
On the night of the 20th, Tippoo Sultan sent a letter to Lord 
Harris, expressing a desire to negotiate for peace, but, on terms 
being submitted, he refused to consent to them. By the end of 
the month all the batteries were in readiness and began their 
fire on the curtain, sixty yards to the right of the north-west 
bastion. On the evening of the 3rd, a practicable breach was 
established, and on the following afternoon the proud fortress 
of Seringapatam, believed by its master to be impregnable, and 
stoutly defended by him to the last, was carried by assault.” 





t In justice to Colonel Sartorius, it is proper to record an acknowledg- 
ment he made to Major Beatson, which strongly marks the liberality of 
his mind. Just as the troops had got possession of the ramparts, Colonel 
Sartorius, after he had examined the intricate works of the south west 
angle, came up to Major Beatson, and, taking him by the hand, in the most 
cordial manner, said, ‘1 most sincerely congratulate you upon the success 
of your attack, for I am now convinced it was the only mode by which 


Seringapatam could have been taken.” 
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T home, the general election, followed by the defeat of 
Lord Salisbury’s Government, in the House of Commons, 
on a motion of want of confidence, and the return of Mr. Glad- 
stone to power ; in India, the currency agitation, the projected 
despatch of the Mission to the Ameer of Afghanistan, together 
with the unsettled state of the North-West Frontier, and the 
military expeditions which are being organised in consequence, 
have been the most prominent features in the political history 
of the Quarter, while among non-political events, the serious 
cholera epidemic which has invaded Northern Europe, is the 
most noteworthy. 

We have already noticed the formation of the Indian Cur- 
rency Association at Simla, and the petition drawn up by it 
for presentation to Parliament. Meetings have since been held 
in various parts of the country ; numerous branches of the 
Association have been formed ; the petition has been extensively 
signed by both officials and non-officials, and an active corres- 
pondence on the subject has been going on, with little inter- 
mission, in the columns of the daily press. In England the 
petition of the Association has been widely discussed ; and, 
while the verdict of the press, as was to be expected, is either 
dubious or unfavourable, the movement has been so far success- 
ful, that it has fairly aroused the public to a sense of the 
necessity for some kind of action. The general opinion, how- 
ever, is that nothing is likely to be done till the Conference 
which is about to sit in Brussels, has concluded its deliberations, 
though the probability of their resulting in anything that will 
materially enhance the price of silver is so remote, that it might 
safely be disregarded. 

We do not intend here to criticise in detail the proposals 
of the Association, still less to enter upon an investigation 
of the currency problem. ‘ There is one aspect of the matter, 
however, which, probably because it transcends the imme- 
diate interests of either the Government or individuals, has. 
been touched upon but lightly by those who have discussed. 
the question, Yet we do not hesitate to say that it is the 
aspect which, should events be allowed to take their course, 
possesses the most enduring importance, and with which 
history will chiefly concern itself. 

The impoverishment and consequent degradation and de- 
moralisation of any important section of a people is, under 
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all circumstances, a more or less mournful event. But when 
the class which thus falls under the ban of Fortune is the 
ruling class of a community, and that community a great 
Empire, it becomes a catastrophe of far reaching Significance. 
Now, it seems to us that, at the present moment, we in India 
stand within the shadow of such a catastrophe. Whatever 
may be the effect of the depreciation of the rupee on other 
interests, it is beyond question that, in the absence of remedia] 
measures, one of its results must be to impoverish, in a more 
or less serious degree, the entire body of the British community 
in India. What is not so clearly seen, or, at all events, what 
is less keenly felt, though no less inevitable, is that this 
impoverishment cannot be carried beyond certain limits without 
bringing with it moral and_ political consequences of the 
gravest kind. We venture. indeed, to say that no one whose 
acquaintance with India dates back many years, can look 
around him without seeing that many such consequences are 
already in active operation, 

There are three distinct ways in which any serious diminution 
of the purchasing power of Anglo-Indian incomes must inevi- 
tably lead to deterioration of the community as a body. In 
the first place, it is inevitable that what becomes practically 
a lower scale of remuneration, must attract an inferior class 
of men to Indian service, public and private. In the second 
place, the inferior status and opportunities implied in a lower 
scale of remuneration connote, with no less certainty, a lowering 
of the general tone of Anglo-Indian society. Finally, owing 
to special conditions in the life of Europeans in India and 
in their envir nment, it is scarcely less certain that, as a 
consequence of the general impoverishment, Anglo-Indian 
society will come to include, from year to year, an ever- 
increasing proportion of members who, whether of pure Euro- 
pean or of mixed descent, will, owing to the straitened circum- 
stances of their parents, have been brought up entirely in the 
country, and so become partially orientalised in mind and body. 

The first of these consequences of the impoverishment stands 
in as little need of illustration as it does of proof. For 
evidence that it is already in operation, there is no need to 
go so far as the result of this year’s invitation for candidates 
for the Indian Civil Service examination in England. 

The effect of the impoverishment on the social life of Euro- 
peans in India is a more complicated matter. Philosophers tell 
us that there is nothing essentially degrading in poverty ; and 
possibly there are men of heroic mould who might adopt the 
habits, and even don the garb, of an Indian fakir without suffer- 
ing morally from the change; though this would afford no 
guarantee of the incorruptibility of their families, if they had 
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any. But we are dealing with the community at large, and not 
with exceptionally constituted members of it; and experience 
shows that, for a community, even in its natural habitat, serious 
impoverishment and deterioration, moral and intellectual, go 
hand in hand. 

The circumstances of the Anglo-Indian community, more- 
over, are such as to make its moral and intellectual standards 
dependent in an unusual degree on the pecuniary means of its 
members. It is often asked, or used often to be asked in past 
times, on what salary an Englishman in India, of a certain class, 
can prudently marry. The question is one which, for obvious 
reasons, has been variously answered. It has not, in fact, 
hitherto admitted of a general solution. The time, however, 
is approaching, if it has not already come, when it must 
cease to admit of any answer but one; and that is, on no 
salary whatsoever. A man who has no -means of ‘knowing 
what the salary of to-day may mean to-morrow, but who knows 
that, whatever it may mean, it will almost certainly mean 
less than it does to-day, had, beyond doubt, better accept 
Punch’s advice on the subject of matrimony. 

It may, indeed, be accepted as morally certain, that if the 
depreciation of silver continues, as it seems likely to do, and 
if the Government persists in letting things take their course, 
a smaller proportion of Europeans in India will marry, from 
year to year, and, of those who do marry, a smaller proportion 
will marry European wives. It may further be accepted as 
certain that, of the children born to Europeans in India, 
whether of pure—or of mixed blood, a smaller proportion will, 
from year to year, be sent to Europe for their education. We 
need not say what are likely to be the accidents of compulsory 
celibacy of Englishmen.in India. One thing, however, we 
feel constrained to say ; and that is that those accidents bid 
fair to be much more socially demoralising in the future, than 
they were in a now somewhat distant past, when, at all events, 
they did not imply the presence in the country of an ever mul- 
tiplying number of women from the dregs of European society, 
accompanied by a herd of still more degraded European men, 

As to the probable consequences of an increase in the propor- 
tion of Europeans marrying women of mixed race, there would, 
of course, be many instances in which such unions would be at- 
tended by no immediate injury, either to the individuals them- 
selves or to society; but experience shows that the general effect 
would be pernicious in the next generation. Apart from all 
question of degeneracy of the offspring, they would tend im- 
mensely to aggravate an already grave social-economic problem. 
At present the European community in India is recruited almost 
entirely from without, the places of those who retire and who 
VOL. xcVv.] 26 
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for the most part leave the country, as well as of those who dia 

being supplied by fresh blood from home. It does not multiply 
sensibly from within, the children being sent to Europe at an 
early age ; and its numbers are thus more or less strictly reoy. 
lated by the local demand for European labour. This state of 
things would be, to a great extent, changed by any considerable 
increase in the number of Europeans marrying women domiciled 
in India, A rapid increase would take place in the local popula. 
tion of European and mixed blood ; and, as this increase would 
be independent of the labour requirements of the country, it 
would almost certainly be attended with great distress, and 
prove a source of serious weakness and embarrassment to. 
the administration. The practice of sending children to the 
hills, instead of to’ Europe, to be educated, which the 
diminution in the value of the rupee has imposed upon 
Europeans of moderate means, and which, if that diminution 
continues, is likely to become much more general, can hardly 
fail to operate in the same direction. It will do so more 
certainly if the parents, as is likely in many instances to be 
the case, find themselves compelled to settle in India on the 
termination of their active service. 

Consentaneously with these changes, the number of pure 
Europeans employed in India, may be expected gradually 
to diminish, It will no longer be worth their while to come 
to India for the present scale of salaries, and their places, 
when not taken by natives of the country, will be filled by 
domiciled Europeans and Eurasians. 

What effect these changes, and others that may be expected 
to accompany them, are likely to have on British prestige 
and the stability of British rule in India, we cannot stop to 
consider. It is certain that they must work a profound revo- 
lution in the character of British rule in India, which is unlikely 
to be for the better. It is argued by some people that cheap 
silver is good for India ; and the advocates of currency reform 
are taunted with setting their own feculiar interests before 
those of the country at large, No doubt, most of those who 
take up the question consider it from the standpoint of their 
own immediate interests. They would be more than human 
if they did not do so. But it would be well for those 
who profess to regard the problem from a more exalted 
platform, to remember that the question of the effect of cheap 
silver on India cannot be divorced from that of its effect on 
the British community in India, It would also be well for the 
Government to remember that the task of administering India 
with a staff of European employes, consisting of the class 
of men who would be willing to accept the present scale of 
salarics with an eight-penny rupee, or of administering it without 
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the aid of Englishmen educated in England, will be a very 
different one from that with which they have hitherto had to 
crapple, and that the attempt so to govern it is likely to give 


rise to many new problems of exceeding difficulty. 


The delegates chosen to represent ” Great Britain at the 
Monetary Congress at Brussels are Sir William H. Houldsworth, 


M. P.;-Mr. Bertram Currie, of the banking firm of Messrs, 
Glyn, Mills, Currie & Co., and the Hon. Sir Charles I'remantle, 
Deputy Governor of the Mint. The Indian representatives 
are to be General Richard Strachey and Mr. G. H. Murray, 
of the Treasury. 

The general election resulted in the loss of 53 seats to the 
Government, representing 106 votes on a division, and giving 
the Opposition a majority of 40. The majority of 355 con- 
sists of 274 Gladstonian Liberals, 72 Anti-Parnellite Nation- 
alists, and 9 Parnellites, the minority being composed of 269 
Conservatives and 46 Liberal Unionists. This result has been 
arrived at in spite of a Unionist gain of 6 seats in Ireiand. 
In England alone the Conservatives and Liberal Unionists 
are in a majority of 71; in England and Scotland together 
they have a majority of 43, and in the whole of Great Britain 
one of 17. 

What one thing this defection of 59 British constituencies 
from the Unionist party precisely expresses, beyond a desire 
for change, it would be difficult to say; but there is no 
reason to think it means the growth, to any material extent, 
of a conviction that Home Rule for Ireland is desirable. 

The new Parliament was opened on the 4th August. On 
the 8th, the Queen’s speech, which was of a purely formal 
character,- was -read ;-and, as an amendment to the motion 
for the Address in reply, Mr. Asquith moved a direct vote 
of want of confidence in the Government. The division, 
which took place on the 11th, resulted in the defeat of the 
Ministers by the full majority of 4o. At a Cabinet Council 
held on the following day, it was resolved that the Ministry 
should at once resign; and Lord Salisbury left shortly after- 
wards for Osborne and placed his resignation in the hands 
of Her Majesty, who despatched a mandate to Mr. Gladstone 
to form a new Ministry. By the 18th, this task had been 
accomplished, and all but a few of the minor offices filled. 

The following is a complete list of the appointments :— 


First Lord of the Treasury and Lord Privy 
Seal wx -» Mr. Gladstone. 
Lord High Chancellor .. Lord Herschelil. 
Secretary of State for India and Lard Presi- 
dent of the Council ... Earl of Kimberley, 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs . Earl of Rosebery. 
Secretary of State for the Colonies - .. Marquess of Ripon, 
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Secretary of State for Home Affairs .. Mr. Asquith, 
Secretary of State for War wii «- Mr, Campbell-Bannerman. 
First Lord of the Admiralty... .. Earl Spencer. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ... --. Sir William Harcourt. 
Chief Secretary for Ireland... «. Mr. John Morley. 
Secretary for Scotland - ... Sir George Trevelyan, 
President of the Board of Trade Mr. Mundella. 
President of the Local Government Board Mr. Henry Fowler. 
Postmaster-General... .. Mr. Arnold Morley. 
Vice-President of the Committee of Council 

on Education cee ..» Mr, Arthur Acland, 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster ... Mr. Bryce. 
First Commissioner of Works ... ... Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, 

The above are members of the Cabinet. 

Lord Lieutenant of Ireland ee .. Lord Houghton. 
Finencial Secretary to the Treasury ... Mr. Hibbert. 
Patronage Secretary to the Treasury Mr. Marjoribanks. 
Junior Lord of the Treasury... . Mr, T. E. Ellis. 
Junior Lord of the Treasury... Mr. Causton. 
Under-Secretary, Foreign Office .. Sir Edward Grey. 
Attorney-General ... a ... Sir Charles Russell. 
Solicitor-General  ... on . Mr. Rigby, 
Lord Chancellor for Ireland _ ... i. Mr. Walker. 
Attorney-General for Ireland... . The MacDermot. 
Solicitor-General for Ireland... Serjeant Hemphill. 
Comptroller of the Household ... Earl Compton. 
Secretary to the Admiraltv ee. Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth, 
Under-Secretary, Home Office... ... Mr. Herbert Gladstone. 
Under-Secretary, India Office ... »» Mr. George Russell. 
Financial Secretary to the War Office . Lord Sandhurst. 
Under Secretary, Colonies son »- Mr. S. Buxton. 
Secretary to the Local Government Board... Sir W. Foster. 
Junior Lord of the Treasury... Mr. W. A. M Arthur. 
Under Secretary, Home Office, or Parlia- 

mentary Secretary, Board of Trade... Mr, Burt. 
Lord Chamberlain oon ee Lord Carrington. 
President of the Board of Agriculture .« Mr. Herbert Gardner. 
Civil Lord of the Admiraity _... .. Mr. E. Robertson. 
Paymaster- General nos Mr. Seale Hayne. 
Lord Steward “ _ w+ Lord Breadaibane. 
Master of the Horse cn .» Lord Oxenbridge. 
Master of the Buckhounds * .. Lord Ribblesdale. 
Captain of the Corps of Gentlemen-at-arms Lord Vernon. 

The result of the division was a foregone conclusion; but 


the triumph is one of Party, pure and simple. Though the 
motion was nominally one of condemnation, the Opposition 
did not venture, or did not think it necessary, to prefer any 
specific indictment against the Government. The conditions 
under which Mr. Gladstone has been returned to power seem 
fatal to the prospect of a prolonged tenure of office. To 


say nothing of minor causes of dissension, the majority in- 


cludes two important bodies the defection of either of which 
would expose the Ministry to certain defeat, and each of 
which seems bent on demanding, at the outset, a line of action 
to which the other is unlikely to assent. The Nationalists are 
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bound to claim the first place in the Ministerial programme 
for Home Rule ; the advanced Radicals are equally determined 
to insist upon priority for domestic reform. Under these 
circumstances, the probability is that the Party will go to 
pieces before it can fairly set itself to the serious work of the 
Session ; and already both the Parnellite section of the Nation- 
alists and Mr. Labouchere and his following are showing signs 
of revolt. 

The history of the present cholera epidemic in Europe, 
the course of which is clearly traceable from Northern India, 
through Afghanistan, to the shores of the German Ocean, and 
thence to Antwerp, Havre and Paris, and which is causing in 
Hamburg a rate of mortality seldom, if ever, equalled in Cal- 
cutta, even in its worst days, seems to show that the belief in a 
connection between Indian sanitation and the liability of 
Europe to visitations of this scourge, rests upon no merely fan- 
ciful foundation, In England, so far, only a few isolated cases 
of the disease have occurred, all but one or two of which have 
been of immigrants from Hamburg; and, owing to the ad- 
vanced period of the season, there is some reason to hope that 
it will not assume an epidemic form. 

The movements of the Russians on the Pamirs, where a 
considerable force is reported to be reconnoitring in two direce 
tions, towards the borders of Badakhshan and of China, have 
created some excitement in Russophobist circles, and this has 
naturally been intensified by a collision which has occurred be- 
tween a body of Russian-troops under Colonel Yanoff and the 
Afghan outpost at Somatash, with disastrous results to the latter. 
Different versions of the event are given by the Russians and 
the Afghans, each accusing the others of being the aggressors. 
As, however, it is highly improbable that the Russians would 
use the Pamir route for the purposes of serious aggression, 
neither the affair in question, nor their presence in these inhos- 
pitable steppes, seems to possess much real importance. The 
Kussian Government has offered explanations of the usual 
tvpe, disavowing all intention of encroaching upon Afghan 
territory ; but these may safely be disregarded in estimating 
the gravity of the situation. 

The proposal of the Government of India-to send a Mission, 
headed by General Roberts, to confer with the Ameer of Af- 
chanistan, is probably not unconnected with possible eventua- 
lities on his north-western frontier, though it has, presumably, 
more immediate and pressing reference to the state of relations 
between the Ameer and the tribes occupying the neutral 
country between his territories and our own, over some of 
whom he is apparently endeavouring to assert rights of su- 
zerainty. The really serious rebellion of the Hazaras has 
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furnished the Ameer with a_ plausible excuse for postponing 
the reception of the Mission, which, however, he professes his 
readiness to welcome at some future time. The Government 
of Indiais understood to have addressed a second communication 
to him on the subject, urging the necessity of an early decision 
There is, no doubt, abundant room for mutual explanations 
between the Government of India and Abdul Rahman; but 
the advisability of sending such a mission as that proposed 
is open to question ; and, viewed in the light of history, the 
project is even calculated to excite alarm. 

Three separate military expeditions have been ordered 
across our north-west border. One of these is directed to the. 
Gomal Valley, its object being to support, and, if necessary, 
enforce, the demand .addressed to the Ameer by the Govern- 
ment of India for the withdrawal of Gul Mahomed from 
Wana, where he is said to be fomenting intrigues among the 
Bhitanis and certain of the Waziri clans. A second, numbering 
between 4 and 5,000 men, under General Lockhart, advances 
into the Black Mountain country, with the view of compelling 
the surrender of the notorious Hashim Khan; and the third, 
consisting of about 2,000 men, is to occupy the Kurram Valley, 
with the consent, it is said, of the Ameer, and at the request 
of the inhabitants, to protect the latter from the depredations 
of the freebooter, Chikai. 

In the meantime, a significant article has ap peared in the 
Times, censuring the meddling and muddling policy of the 
Government in connection with Afghan and border affairs, 
and urging the necessity of extreme circumspection to avoid 
alienating the Ameer. 

Public feeling throughout India remains in the same quiescent 
state that has characterised it since the prosecution of the 
Bongabashi, last year. A Bill to amend the Chowkidari Act, 
and bring the village Watch under the more direct control of 
the District Magistrate, by transferring the appointment and 
dismissal of the watchmen from the Punchayet to that officer, 
and to define anew the functions of Punchayets and watchmen, 
was passed by the Bengal Council during its short autumn 
session. The Bill is generally condemned by the native com- 
munity. and is capable of being worked in a way which would 
render it extremely oppressive. 

A Cénference of some importance, to consider the question 
of improved water supply and drainage for Municipalities and 
villages in Bengal, was held at Belvedere during the quarter, 
at which it was resolved, with one dissentient voice, that 

rovisions should be added to the proposed new Municipal 
Act for the Mofussil, to empower the Government to require 
Municipalities to carry out works for these purposes, and to 
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levy funds for drainage purposes from the population of rural 
districts. 

The prospects of the winter rice-crop in Bengal are, on the 
whole, favourable ; the distress which prevailed in many parts 
of India at the date of our last retrospect, has almost entirely 
ceased, and most of the relief-works have been suspended. 

The loss of the Anchor Line steamer Anglia, which touched 
a sand and immediately capsized, in the Jellingham Channel, 
during her passage down the Hooghly on the 24th ultimo, adds 
one more to the many similar fatal catastrophes which have con- 
ferred on that river so evil a reputation. Fortunately there were 
only three passengers on board the ill-fated vessel and they were 
all saved, but of the crew, fifteen, most of whom were below at 
the time of the accident, were drowned, three of them, who 
were shut up in some of the cabins from which they could have 
been extricated, had the ports been large enough, or had the 
means of cutting into the ship’s side expeditiously been at 
hand, under specially painful circumstances. The finding of 
the Marine Court which sat to enquire into the accident is not 
yet known, but widespread dissatisfaction is felt at what is 
considered the perfunctory and inconclusive character of its 
proceedings. 

The obituary for the Quarter includes the names of Lord 
Sherbrooke, better known to fame as Mr. Robert Lowe; 
Mr. Cyrus Field ; Dr. Forbcs Watson ; Count Hiibner ; Mme, 
Trebelli-Bettina ; ex-Chief Justice May ; Lieutenant-General 
Creagh Osborne; General Van Straubenzee; Major-General 
Maisey, and the Duke of Manchester. 


September 13, 1892. J. W, F. 
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Report on the Operations of the Department of Land Records 
and Agriculture, North-Western Provinces and Oudh, for the 
year ending 30th September 1891 

NERE is high authority for belief that a man cannot 
serve two masters. Mr. Holderness in his Report on 

the operations of the Department of Land Records and Agri. 
culture, North-Western Provinces and QOudh, for the year 
ending 30th September 1891, protests against the assumption 
that he (or any other man) can do the work of two men. 
Settlement work is paramount, and engrosses most. of the 
Director’s time: agricultural interests are necessarily subordi- 
nated to it, unavoidably neglected. Like Mr. Gladstone (for 
once in a way) we see “three courses” open on the. reform 
sradient. Firstly and foremostly,—creation of an actual, in- 
dependent Agricultural Bureau, with faculty for unintermittent 
concern for affairs agricultural. Secondly—transference of 
authority over it from the Chief Secretary to Government to 
the Board of Revenue. Thirdly—abandonment of pretence 
of a state guaranteed agricultural propaganda in favour of 
private enterprize. Something may be urged in favour of 
each of the three procedures. The first has, off and on, met 
with Government approbation ever since Lord Mayo’s time 
and might now be actualized without offending Secretariat 
susceptibilities. The second would result in affordance of 
occupation to members of Boards of Revenue. The third 
ought to please the Tree Trade School, and is shown to have 
some cogency by the fact that some zemindars in the North. 
Western Provinces have already started model farms and 
given evidence of disposition to be enterprizing. At any rate, 
anything would be preferable to the sham that now does duty 
for agricultural light and leading, and that, by its pretentiousness 
and similitudes of doing something, blocks the way against 
reality of doing. 

Experiments having in view reclamations of wsar land 
have been carried on in the North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh, for the last ten years with unpromising results. One 
fact has been conclusively established. It is that typical 
usar grasses cannot be counted on for nutritive fodder and are 
coincident and conterminous with the Rains: the cavalry at 
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Cawnpore will not have them for their horses at any price.* 
It is nevertheless Departmentally considered probable that, 
as (if) the quality of the soil improves through enclosure, 
the quality of the grasses on it will “gradually” improve 
too. In Departmental, as in human breast, “hope springs 
eternal.” Tree planting on road sides, &c, increased and 
multiplied, and was fostered with commendable assiduity. 
The Cawnpore Experimental Farm claims, to have proved 
that, the “simple and inexpensive” expedient of sowing and 
ploughing in a crop of hemp or indigo, greatly improves the 
yield of poor and otherwise unmanured soils. We do not 


| doubt as to the improvement in yield ; but how the processes 


engendering the improvement can be inexpensive, we are at 
a loss to understand. Probably the word inexpensive conveys 
different meanings to the Director of Land Records and to 
the cultivators for whose benefit model farms are popularly 
supposed to exist. 

At the Saharanpore Botanical Gardens the interesting ex- 
periment of cultivating sugarcane from seed is being under- 
taken by the Superintendent, It may possibly have to extend 
over a series of years before new or improved varieties appear. 
But its importance is recognised alike by the scientific world 
and all persons practically interested in the sugar industry. 
The inquiry has brought to light, the highly instructive fact, 
that, the flowering habit of the cane is well known to native 
agriculturists, but that superstition leads them to jealously 
destroy what the man of science labours to preserve and turn 
to far-reaching uses. The Lucknow Horticulture Gardens 
are in the main devoted to fruit culture, They have been 
turned to good account also, in experimentally proving the 
value of eucalyptus leaves for cleaning engine boilers. The 
Motesar Nursery at Kumaun has fulfilled itself by fully sup- 
plying provincial markets with good potato seed. 

The Department is to be congratulated on its discovery of 
a cheap and serviceable plough (Whatt’s) which can be turned 
out of its workshops at a cost of two rupees. What is wanted 
now is an invention of a cheap pump for lifting canal water. We 
quote Para. 37 of Mr. Holderness’s concise and yet full 
Report :— ; 3 

Agricultural Association—A General Meeting of the Association 
was held at Cawnpore on the 20th and 21st of March 1891. It was 





® Extract from another page of the Report :—-I may note that unsuccess- 
ful attempts were made last month (November 1891) to sell some of the 
grass to the troops assembled at Aligurh during the autumn manceuvres, 
The grass was condemned as unsuitable for horses. But it was thought 
good enough to steal, as the reserve was invaded by grass-cutters anp 
many thousand maunds were carried off despite the resistance of the 
overseer. 
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attended by 17 members and 14 zam{ndér visitors. Among the pro. 
posals for the improvement of agriculture and the breed of catti 
which were discussed, it may be noted that the members agreed to 
purchase, improved implements and good seed, and to sell them to 
their cultivators on favourable conditions. As a result of this pro. 
posal 67 implements have since been sold tothe members, A few 
of them sent indents for wheat seed, but mostly such purchases were 
directly made at the seed-stores of the neighbouring fellow members. 





Records of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. XXV, Part 2. 
1892. | 
ROM the ‘Record of the Geological Survey of India, 
Vol. XXV, Part 2, we gather that Progress Reports, 
with a view to explorations in tin, have shown no progress, 
but that Mr. Hughes and Mr. Gritesbach have achieved much 
travelling, for the most part in Burma, where jade and 
amber mines were visited by Dr. Noetling “with apparently 
favorable results, though his report has not yet come in.” In 
the Thayetmyo district, it seems, the “ survey of the country 
between the town of that name and the Aracan coast was 
left to Mr. Datta” Mr. Griesbach has, we are told, discovered 
museum specimens of rubies, “though they were too small for 
field identification.” Less enthusiastic folk, may like to know 
that, althongh Dr. Noetling has been made acquainted with but 
four “poor” ‘seams ofcoal in the neighbourhood of Mogoung, 
he is yet convinced that they will produce handsome dividends 
—when the railway lines essential to their development have 
been floated. 





Report of the Land Revenue Administration of the Punjab for 
the Agricultural year, 1st October r890 to 30th September 
T8gI. | 


HERE is nothing in this Report over and above the 

customary story ef timely and untimely rain, and more 
or less detail on the subject of rabi crops, and so forth. The 
following para may, perhaps, be worth the attention of men 
who incline to .a study of perplexed and variable quantities. - 


The number. of unpassed Patwaris shows a diminutionfrom 437 
to 353. and progress has been made in the weeding out of inefficient 
men and in inducing residence within. the circle, but it is noticed 
that two officers speak unfavourably of the character of the agency 
for honesty. The Settlement Officer of Hissar points out the power 
which has been lodged in the hands of the Patwari by the,presumption | 
of truth attached’to the Annual Record, by Section 44 of the présent 
Land Revenue Act. The remedy, though it may not always be a 
complete .one, ties in an efficient supervision and control by Kantingos 
and superior Revenue officers, and the Lieutenant-Governor .sees 
no reason why the tendency of the subordinate agency to abusé its 
authority should not be thereby reduced to a minimum. ee 


'/é 
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Report on the Jails of the Punjab for the year 189t. 


HE leading fact preached, in the otherwise unproductive 
tC pages of this Report, has been enshrined in these lines :— 
“The number of female civil prisoners rose from 9 in 1890 
to 28 in the year of review, the increase being stated to be 
due to the action taken by husbands, under Section 259 of 
the Code of Civil Procedure, for the recovery of their wiyes.” 
Civilization then, itis plain, has not, as the Hindso Patriot 
and like minded journals urge, given rise to lack of marital 
affection ; but, on the contrary, developed its manifestations, 

We note that “the expediency of establishing a juvenile 
reformatory in the Punjab has been urged by the Government 
of India for some time.” Then, Why not establish it ? 





Manual of Rules for the Management of Charitable Hospitals 
and Dispensaries under the Government of Bengal. 1892. 


N this brochure, the Rules are represented by somewhat fess 
I than six pages of print. By way of compensation, we sup- 
pose, there have been appended thereto 75 pages of blank forms, 
a fact in which there is a world of suggestiveness. ) 





General Report of the Operations of the Survey of India Depart- 
ment, administered under the Government of India, during 
1890-91. : | 

HE work of the Survey of India, beset with difficulties 
though it always is, js always creditably. done. The 

General Report on the Department’s: operations for 1890-91 

shows that last year was no exception to the standing. rule 

of conduct. During the year field: operations were carried 
on by 23 parties and 7 small detachments ; but details’ as to 
these, however interesting to Departmental Officers, would 
scarcely prove so to the general reader. It suffices to say that, 
of the various surveys undertaken, 13 are expected to result 
in increase of revenue to the State, There is a good deal of 
underlying truth in the old saw— 
“The real worth of anything, | 
Is just as much as it will bring.” 

Measured by that common sense standard, the Department 
has done well. Even amore acceptable point in its favour is 
its effectuation of a reduction of cost rates, as compared with 
those prevailing a few years ago, This reduction, Sir E. C. 
Buck says, is mainly due to the conscientious efforts of the 
Officers of the Department to carry out the two principles of 
utilising local agencies, and of expanding the subordinate 
staff under each controlling officer, and partly also to the 
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increased experience gained in cadastral operations. He 20s 
on to say :‘— 

The opportunity may be usefully taken to draw attention to the 
canon laid down in the Imperial Resolution on survey administration 
No. 45S, dated 4th September 1882, that all field-surveys should be 
based upona skeleton or frame-work prepared by the officials of 
the scientific department, and that details only should be filled ip 
by locally trained agency. A tendency is often shown, when the 
Survey Department has started operations in a province, to permit 
continuance of them entirely by the local agency which has been 
initially trained by the survey officials. This course may be success. 
fully adopted for a short time, so long as the instructions of the 
survey Officials are remembered ; but sooner or later the accuracy 
of the traverse or skeleton survey prepared by new or inefficiently 
supervised workmen, becomes impaired, and the maps are rendered 
more or less useless for inclusion in any cartographical series of 
recognized accuracy. The reduction of rates which has now been 
attained by the Survey Department has removed the objection of 
expense, which formerly stood in the way of the acceptance by some 
Provincial authorities of its aid in cadastral surveys, and the Govern- 
ment of India see no reason why any departure from the canon 
laid down should in future be justified. The matter is of great 
importance in connection with the maintenance of the topographica] 
maps of the country, which can always be corrected at an insignificant 
cost if the cadastral maps, maintained by local agency, are based 
upon the same series of survey stations, but not otherwise. 


The outturn of work has increased in every branch of the 
head-quarters offices, in unison with a steadily increasing demand 
for maps. The demand for heliogravures is also growing. 
In that connection the introduction of the photo-block process 
in half tones is pronounced satisfactory ; and Sir E, Buck 
writes, —“‘ The success with which Colonel Waterhouse has 
kept the photo-lithographic printing of the Department abreast 
with, and in some directions ahead of, European improvements, 
is a subject for congratulation.” 
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The Oxford Movement. Twelve years, 1833-1845. By R. W. 
CHURCH, M.A., D.C L. Some time Dean of St. Paul’s, and 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. London : Macmillan & Co., 
and New York, 1892, 


URING the last half century a good deal of printed 
matter has gore forth from the press, in books, tracts, 
pamphlets, the 77zmes, the Guardian, the Record, and other pub- 
lications, concerning the English Church Revival which developed 
into active life and influence in the years immediately preceding 
and following the Reform Bill of 1832. Those years were times 
of reaction from the supineness that characterised the Georgian 
era, after it had ceased to be haunted by ghosts of “ The 
Pretender” and “ The Young Pretender,” Human nature was 
surfeited with affectations. Public opinion had begun to 
understand that following after literature, “high thinking and 
plain living,” need not necessarily spell Grub Street; that 
politics might be made to represent more and better things 
than close boroughs and gratuitous beer; that the shibboleth 
of the Hanoverian succession might be made to mean more 
than national condonation of scandals, and acquiescence in 
gifts of pensions and benevolences to German princelings ; that 
Gallileo was, perhaps, right, after all, and that the world coes 
move. “The Nation,” in short, was waking up from a long 
sleep, and beginning once more to think for itself, instead of 
according to order ; much as, a century before, in Queen Anne’s 
time, the leaders of the society of the period had adventured 
expression of their liberality of thought, when they had become 
fully awakened to the mischief ensuing on the repressions of 
thought first enforced by the Lord High Protector, Oliver 
Cromwell, and his Major Generals, and afterwards, in a contrary 
direction, by His Majesty James the Second, by the grace of 
God, King of England, and the Jesuits, exalted to honour in his 
entourage. In thé early forties there was religious as well 
as other awakening from lethargy ; notably at Oxford, thereto- 
fore sleepiest and most conservative of educational dry nurses. 
This awakening has been variously nicknamed Puseyism, Trac- 
tarianism, Ritualism. Dean Church, who was always a moderate 
man, prefers to style it the Oxford movement. Of that move- 
ment he has posthumously bequeathed to the world an unpreten- 
tious, but highly instructive account, composed in a book ex 
tending very little over goo pages, It is no small feat to have 
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done this in days when loquaciousness, 2/so facto, scores, and 
silence, however golden, is an unmarketable, evgo a useless, 
commodity. We should have called Dean Church’s book a 
history, had not the Dean repudiated that word. Three years 
ago, he wrote to Lord Acton, with reference to the Memorabilia 


before us :— 

“If I ever publish them, I must say distinctly what I want to do, 
which is, not to pretend to write a history of the movement, or to 
account for it, or adequately to judge it and put it in its due place, in 
relation to the religious and philosophical history of the time, but 
simply to preserve acontemporary memorial of what seems to me to 
have been a true and noble effort which passed before my eyes, a short 
scene of religious earnestness and aspiration, with all that was in it 
of self devotion, affectiomateness, and high and refined and varied 
character, displayed under circumstances which are scarcely intelligible 
to men of the present time ; so enormous have been the changes in 
what was assumed and acted upon, and thought practicable and reason- 
able, ‘ fifty years since.’ For their time and opportunities, the men 
of the movement, with all their imperfect equipment and their mistakes, 


still seem to me the salt of their generation. 
. . . I wish to leave behind me a record that one who lived with them, 


and lived long beyond most of them, believed in the reality of their 
goodness and height of character, and still looks back with deepest 
reverence to those forgotten men, as the companions to whose teaching 
and example he owes an infinite debt, and not he only, but religious 
society in England of all kinds.” 

Dean Church’s impartiality in reviewing the conduct of men 
with whom he found it impossible to agree, is marked, and 
should ensure for his book the respect of all fair minded 
Critics. 

The religious afflatus dealt with in Dean Church’s Memoir 
is, it is pointed out, naturally and justly associated with the 
University of Oxford, from which it derived some of its 
most marked characteristics. It was initiated, and fought 
its good fight through evil repute and good, and won and _ lost 
adhesion of John Henry Newman’s overpowering intellect, 
and, his defection notwithstanding, fulfilled its aims, by means 
of the efforts of Oxford men. Dean Church held that the 
movement originated in a vigorous attempt at the re-establish- 
ment of a real Anglican Church, to be suitably protected 
against the violent, and consequently, threatening, temper 
of a Plebs, stimulated to crudity of faith in socialism by their 
ignorance of what was really happening. Superficially regarded, 
the agitation of the time may be held to have originated in 
the accident of an urgent necessity—suppression of the Irish 
Bishoprics, to wit. Dean Church was of opinion that, at the 
time, and as a matter of fact, the Church was “really at the 
moment imperilled amid the crude revolutionary projects of 
the reform epoch, and that something bolder and more effective 
than ordinary apologies for the Church was the call of the 
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hour.’ The Tracts for the Times were a prompt response to this 
cali Jt ought not to be forgotten that the revolt which the 
Oxford men of the time initiated against pious worldliness and a 
fighting shy of principles, was far from being the first protest 
of the kind entered on by cultured Englishmen, courageous 
enough to think for themselves, and independently of current 
fashions in thought. Always—even amongst naturally modest 
and easily shamefaced Englishmen—there have been enthusiasts 
who have held enthusiasm even preferable to a respectable dead- 
aliveness, and who have had the courage of their opinion. 
Wesley had preached such a gospel ; Whatcley, in his genially 
logical way; ignoring as much as he could the enthusiastic 
side of his mission, had preached it. Newton and Thomas 
Scott had preached it. Arnold had been loud in expression 
of his dissatisfaction with the general stagnation of religious 
lifeand opinion which he found environing him, At Cambridge, 
Simeon, Maurice, Sterling, and other members of the Apostles’ 
Club were feeling their way to something better, more real in 
flavour, than religious conventionalism of the Exeter Hall type 
of the day. There had been a good deal of less notorious re- 
actionary protest against stagnation, Wesleyanism excepted, the 
effect of their too ready and short lived fervours had, in turn, 
stagnated. The time was ripe for the Oxford movement. 

Dean Church assumes, on the authority of Cardinal Newman, 
what was at the time widely believed at Oxford, and never, 
it would seem, authoritatively denied, that the Letiers of an 
Lpiscopahan, put forth in 1826, emanated from Whateley ; were, 

‘in some sense at least,” the outcome of his ideas and preach- 
ments. The letters are described as setting forth the conception 
of an organised body introduced into the world by Jesus Christ, 
endowed with definite spiritual powers, and with no other ; and, 
whether connected with the State, or not, having an independent 
existence and inalienable claims, as well as its own objects 
and laws, its own moral standard, its own spirit and character, 
Cardinal Newman has said that it was from these letters that 
he derived his theory of the Church. Arnold was too essen- 
tially matter of fact for theories :— 

He divided the world into Christians and non-Christians : Christians 
were all who professed to believe in Christ as a Divine Person and to 
worship Him,® and the brotnerhood, the ‘“Societas” of Christians, 
was all that was meant by * the Church ” inthe New Testament. It 
mattered, of course, to the conscience of each Christian what he had 
made up his mind to believe, but to no one else. Church organisation 
was, according to circumstances, partly inevitable or expedient, partly 
mischievous, but in no case, of divine authority. Teaching, ministering 


the word, was a thing of divine appointment, but not so the moae of 
exercising it, either as to person, forms, or methods. Sacraments there 


® Arnold to W. Smith, Zzfe, i. 356-358 ; ii. 32 
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were, signs and pledges of divine love and help, in every action of life 
in every sight of nature, and, eminently, two most touching ones, re. 
commended to Christians by the Redeemer Himself ; but, except as a 
matter of mere order, one man might deal with these as lawfully as 
another. Church history there was, fruitful in interest, instruction 
and warning; for it was the record of the long struggle of the true 
idea of the Church against the false, and of the fatal disappearance 
of the true before the forces of blindness and wickedness.* 

Arnold’s imaginings ministered to acraving for dogmatic+ 
assurance for finality, rather than to the orthodoxy for which he 
persuaded himself he was counsel. Whateley’s attempt ; Arnold’s 
attempt, to put the antique subject of the church in a new,a 
modern light, equally failed ; gained no hold on the public mind, 
The one was too abstract, the other too unhistorical of derivation 
and too revolutionary. It is odd to think of Whateley and Arnold 
as winnows, making clean and preparing the way for tracta- 
rianism and ritualism, its illegitimate offspring ; nevertheless it 
did happen to these very Protestant logicians to help materially 
towards paving a logical way leading towards Rome. The oddity 
is diminished when one understands that “ Newton and Romaine 
and the Milners were too limited and narrow in their compass 
of ideas to found a powerful theology, They undoubtedly 
often quickened conscience. But their system was a onesided 
and unnatural one: indeed, in the hands of some of its ex- 
pounders, threatening morality and soundness of character. } 
It had none of the sweep which carried the justification 
doctrines of Luther, or the systematic predestinarianism of 
Calvin, or the ‘platform of discipline’ of John Knox and the 
Puritans. It had to deal with a society which laid stress on 
what was ‘reasonable,’ or ‘ polite,’ or ‘ingenious,’ or ‘ genteel,’ 
and unconsciously it had come to have respect to these 
requirements.” There were still “evangelical” preachers of ac- 
knowledged force and eloquence—eg., Robert Hall, Edward 
Irving, Chalmers, and Jay of Bath. Eloquent, earnest, self- 
denying hot gospellers, whose pet idiosyncracies shrank, horror- 
struck, from notions of merit or the intrinsic value of good works, 
and even more so from coming into contact with the realities 
of human nature. They were preachers who, as Dean Church 
put.it, never seemed able to outgrow those “first beginnings 
of Christian teaching—the call to repentance, and the after 
assurance of forgiveness.” They were out of tune with the 
Oxford movement, and, inasmuch as their hot gospelling-in 
no wise led or tended churchward, there was abroad, as to them 





° Life, i. 225, sgg. 

tT It was not strange that his doctrine, in combination with “ strong 
political liberalism, made the Midlands hot for Dr. Arnold.” p. 7. 

t Abbey and Overton, Zaglish Church in the Eighteenth Century, ii, 


189, 204. 
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amongst Church folk, impalpable savour of the Scriptural preju- 
dice, “ whoso is not with me is against me.” 


In the heyday of evangelicalism, fifty year ago, ardent follow- | 


ers after that cult “too often found its guarantee for faithfulness 
in jealous, suspicious and fierce bigotries, and at length it 
presented all the characteristics of an exhausted teaching 
and spent enthusiasm. Claiming to be exclusively spiritual, 
fervent, unworldly, the sole announcer of the free grace of God 
amid self-righteousness and sin, it had come, zm fact, to be on 
very easy terms with the World.” The italics are ours, Few 
though they are, the words cited suffice to explain the genesis 
of the Oxford movement. Dean Church’s book takes the 
reader behind its drop scenes and stage effects, and pourtrays 
the actors in the drama as they appeared to him in the flesh 
and uncherubimically. Thereanent we make note that John 
Keble, of Chrzstzan Year fame, was son of another John Keble, 
a country parson, endowed with some scholarship, a gool deal 
of modesty, and a good deal of the determination of character 
that, unsuspected by neighbours, is often allied with that un- 
canonized virtue. The sons of John Keble senior were like 
unto their father. John Keble junior, after winning, and wear- 
ing, “ with meekness and simplicity,’ a double first, prizes for 
Latin and English essays, and a fellowship at Oriel, was con- 
tent to subside into a third rate curacy, and therewithal projected 
his energies, heart and soul, into the work thereto appertaining, 
in very unassuming, albeit very earnest fashion. But “he wasa 
deeply convinced Churchman, finding his standard and pattern 
of doctrine and devotion _in the sober earnestness and dignity 
of the Prayer Book, and looking with great and intelligent 
dislike at the teaching and practical working of the more 
popular system which, under the name of Evangelical Chris- 
tianity, was aspiring to dominate religious opinion, and which, 
often combining some of the most questionable features of 
Methodism and Calvinism, denounced with fierce intolerance 
everything that deviated from its formulas and watchwords. 
And as his loyalty to the Church of England was profound 
and intense, all who had shared her fortunes, good or bad, or 
who professed to serve her, had a place in his affections ; and 
any policy which threatened to injure or oppress her, and any 
principles which were hostile to her influence and teaching, roused 
his indignation and resistance.” Being so constituted, being 
cuilelessly innocent of any sort of ambition, his Chrestian Year 
attracted popular sympathy, and became, and is still, a promo- 
tive Christian power, wheresoever in the world Christian com- 
munities dwell together in unity. By virtue of its idealisations 
of what had come to be regarded as mechanical commonplace, 
he actively promoted the realisation of the endeavour, incubating, 
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with Oxford for its centre, to induce the public mind to more 
sensitive, as well as more just, conception of its religious 
obligations. 

Richard Hurrell Froude was one of Keble’s pupils at Orie]. 
and, when Keble, at the beginning of the long vacation of 1823 
left Oriel to undertake the duties of his curacy, he took Froude 
with him to read for his degree. Robert Wilberforce and 
Isaac Williams were his other pupils; and “ Master is the 
greatest boy of them all,’ Keble’s scandalized parish clerk, 
groom. and gardener opinioned—a verdict that, rightly un- 
derstood, helps towards comprehension of the subtle influence 
which Keble acquired over minds brought into contact with his, 
By no means a logician,*he could be very severely logical on 
occasion, Logic availed not with Hurrell Froude, save as a 
weapon of offence. Scoffer at conventionalism, of sentiment 
though he was, his mind was open to higher influences than 
those keynoted by logic ; and in Keble “he saw what subdued 
and won him to boundless veneration and affection.” For 
too brief an interlude in the genesis of the Oxford movement, 
Froude constituted himself a logical mouthpiece and champion 
of Keble’s sacerdotally inspired poetics. One day, while Froude 
was waiting for an Oxford coach. and Keble waiting with him 
to see him off. the latter said, apropos des bottes : “ Froude, you 
thought Law’s Serzous Call was a clever book: it seemed to me 
as if you had said the Day of Judgment will be a pretty sight.” 
One can imagine how such a man as Froude would seem to 
turn such a monition off with a smile and a pleasantry ; but he 
acknowledged that it had a great effect on his after life. 

We entertain, for our part, a notion, that never yet has a man 
worth converting been attracted to right reason, belief in baptis- 
mal regeneration, manhood suffrage, or any other party cry, by 
sermons and sermonisings. Yet we can well believe that, stead- 
fastly holding in remembrance such loving incentives to Christian 
life as Keble’s verses afforded, a man permeated with their spirit 
might well be persuaded by them to more religious living, more 
severely honest self-examination, than he had theretofore deemed 
necessary to salvation. At Eastertide, 1826, Froude. full charged 
with Keble’s High Church frill and fuss of “ Ritualistic ” 
development, went back to Oxford, to be there an unwitting 
missioner of the new Evangel. Although Froude died early 
in life, in the days of his intellectual blossoming, rather than 
of its fruiting, he had, in the course of his tutorial work— 
against the grain sometimes, unconsciously often—done a good 
deal in the shape of clearing the way for logical issues as 
to Catholic truth, At the time, Newman was, as he puts 
itin his Apologia pro vitd sud, “moving out of the shadow 
of Liberalism.” Froude and Newman belonged to the same 
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college, and met one another every day; it was inevitable 
that they should be either close friends, or irate foes. They 
hecame friends: a mutual attraction “united them in the 
deepest and most unreserved friendship.” It is a fact, almost 
forgotten now-a-days, that Hurrell Froude was a ‘not insigni- 
ficant factor, as William Henry Newman was chief factor, 
in the development of the Oxford movement. “The true and 
primary author of it,” Newman wrote in his Apologia,“ as 
is usual with great motive powers, was out of sight. Need 
I say that I am speaking of John Keble?” Keble, Newman, 
Pusey, Hugh James Rose, William Palmer: that is the order 
in which Dean Church places the Tractarian hierarchy. Albeit 
the Dean is careful to indicate that Hurrell Froude was—by 
no means altogether by virtue of his reticences—an active and 


influential factor in the ferment, in spite of his persistently dec- 
lining to enter much on dogmatics :— | 


As far as can be judged from his Remazns, the one point of doctrine 
on which he laid stress, as being inadequately recognised‘and taught fn 
the then condition of the English Church, was the primitive doctrine 
of the Eucharist. His other criticisms pointed to practical and moral 
matters ; the spirit of Erastianism, the low standard of life and purpose 
and self discipline in the clergy, the low tone of the current religious 
teaching. The Evangelical teaching seemed to hima system of unreal 
words. The opposite school was too self-complacent, too comfortable, 
too secure in its social and political alliances ; and he was bent on 
shaming people into severer notions. ‘We will have a vocabulartum 
apostolicum, and I will start it with four words : ‘pampered aristocrats, 
‘resident gentlemen,’ ‘smug parsons,’ and ‘ Jauperes Christz.” 

The change was striking from the boisterous freedom of 
Froude’s letters to friends to the severely restrained dryness 
of his sermons. In writings for the press, too, his mode of 
argument, forcible and cogent as it was, avoided all appearance 
of exaggeration, or even illustrative expansion, was all muscle 
and sinew, modelled on the argumentative style of Bishop 
Butler, and still more of William Law. From them no one 
would gain an inkling of his fiery impetuosity of disposition, or 
“the frank daring of his disrespectful vocabulary,” although 
friends able to read between the lines could “trace the grave 
. . . > 
irony which clung everywhere to his deep earnestness,’ 

The friends who published Froude’s Remazns knew what he was ; 
they knew the place and proportion of the fierce and scornful passages ; 
they knew that they really did not go beyond the liberty and the 
frank speaking which most people give themselves in the abandon and 
understood exaggeration of intimate correspondence and talk, But 
they miscalculated the effect on those who did not know him, or whose 
interest it was to make the most of the advantage given them. They 
seem to have expected that the picture which they presented of. their 
friend’s transparent sincerity and singleness of aim, manifested amid 
so much pain and self-abasement, would have touched readers more. 
They miscalculated in supposing that the proofs of so much reality 
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of religious earnestness would carty off the offence of vehement 
language, which without these profs might naturally be thought to 
show mere random violence. 

Isaac Williams, the author of tract 80, wrote concerning him 
“T thought that knowing him, I better understood Hamlet. . 
person most natural, but so original as to be unlike any one else, 
hiding depth of delicate thought in apparent extravagances,” 
Our own notion is that the character of Jaques in As you Like 
zt would better accord with the man’s bottoming of ruthless 
common sense and scorn for time-serving conventionalisms. 
However that may be, Froude was an unmistakably distinctive 
personality ; was no mere platitudinarian, like so many of the 
Heads of Colleges and Dons whom he found at Oxford, 
when he went, in 1821, to Oriel. Despite his reluctance to 
‘enter much” on dogmatism, he felt, rather than knew, that he 
had something to say to Oxford ; and he was not the man to 
shirk duty. His main quarrel with the lukewarm Church of his 
day was, that its spiritual aims and endeavours were overlaid 
and lost sight of in unworthy anxieties for its political future, 
and a fundamental misconception that its opportunities for 
good or evil, rested, as of right, on unsympathetic and unquali- 
fied Parliamentary arbitrations, Like Jaques in As you Like 71, 
Froude was by way of being melancholy, because the world 
was not jocund in the intermittent way in which he was. Ham- 
let and the Georgics of Virgil, he used to say, he would have 
bound together : clearly a man too eccentrically independent in 
his habit of thought, too irreverent in attitude towards vested 
interests and respectabilities, for acceptance as a guide by his 
fellowmen. 

A manysided man Hurrell Froude must have been, He re- 
minded Dean Close of Pascal. Both men were mathematicians, 
of strong imaginative faculty, both of them reverent scientists. 
Both had, instinct in them, great love of the beautiful ; both 
suppressed it. Both had the greatest contempt for fashionable 
and hollow “shadows of religion.” Both took a certain grim 
delight in the irony with which they pursued opponents In 
the case of both, it is probable, their unmeasured and unsparing 
criticism recoiled on the cause which they had at heart. To 
that cause—the restoration of truth and goodness in the 
Church—they gave their life, and all that they had. Helpful 
towards comprehension of a complex character, is the following 
extract from a note by the late Lord Blachford, one of his 


Oxford pupils, on Froude :— 

In a lecture on the Supflices of Aischylus, I have heard him say fou? 
bonnement, “1 can’t construe that—what do you make of it, A. B.?” 
turning to the supposed best scholar in the lecture ; or, when an 
objection was started to his mode of getting through a difficulty, “ Ah ! 
I had not thought of that—perhaps your way is the best.” And this 
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mode of dealing with himself and the undergraduates whom he liked, 
made them like him, but also made them really undervalue his talent, 
which, as we now see, was what he meant they should do. At the 
same time, though watchful over his own vanity, he was keen and 
prompt in snubs—playful and challenging retort—to those he liked, 
but in the nature of scornful exposure, when he had to do with ¢oarse- 
ness ,or coxcombry, or shallow display of sentiment, It was a para- 
doxical consequence of his suppression of egotism, that he was more 
solicitous to show that you were wrong than that he was right. 

The story of the origin and progress of the famous 7vacts for 
the Temes has a chapter to itself ; of which, indeed, the chapter 
on The Tractarians is virtually a continuation. Throughout 
the book there are references to them and the great part they 
played in the development of the Oxford Movement. Their 
germs preceded, vivified, permeated it. They originated from 
a small, unpretentious meeting together of a few earnest minded 
Anglican clergymen, who believed their Church assailed and 
endangered by the restless iconoclastic spirit abroad in 1833, 
and (it seemed to them) threatening all theretofore cherished 
institutions, sacred as well as mundane. Wherefore they met 
and took counsel together for the repulse of the Church’s 
enemies, at the Rev. Hugh James Rose’s Parsonage, at 
Hadleigh, in Suffolk, in the summer of the year after that in 
which the first Reform Bill was passed. They were men in 
full agreement on main questions, but differing widely in 
ideals, temperament, cast of thought. Mr. Rose was the 
person of most authority in their convocation; next to him 
Mr. Palmer: these two, with Mr. Perceval, formed the right 
wing of the battle array. Their Oxford allies were Keble, 
Froude and John Henry Newman. Determination to write, 
and a rough working scheme for Zvacts for the Times was 
the most essential outcome of their consultations; which, by 
the way, afterwards, when controversy had waxed hot, was 
rhetorically denounced by the foe as a “conspiracy.” Mr. 
Perceval wrote, ten years afterwards :— 


“Before the spirit and temper of those who met at the Conference 
is condemned as extravagant,® jet the reader call to mind what was then 
actually the condition, as well as the prospect of the Church and nation : 
an agrarian and civic insurrection against the bishops and clergy, and all 
who desired to adhere to the existing institutions of the country; the 
populace goaded on, openly by the speeches, covertly (as was fully be- 
lieved at the time) by the paid emissaries of the ministers of the Crown ; 
the chief of those ministers in his place in Parliament bidding the bisho: s 
‘set their house in order ; ’ the mob taking him at his word, and burning 
to the ground the palace of the Bishop of Bristol, with the public 
buildings of the city, while they shouted the Premier’s name in triumph 
on the ruins.” The pressing imminence of the danger is taken for 
granted by the calmest and mest cautious of the party, Mr. Rose, 





° Collection of Papers connected with the Theological Movement of 
1833, by A. P. Perceval (1842), p. 25. 
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in a letter of February 1833. “ That something is requisite, is Certain 
The only thing is, that whatever is done ought to be guickly done, fie 
the danger is immediate, and / should have little fear if ] thought 
that we could stand for ten or fifteen years as we are, t” 

The Tractarians fully believed the times to be so dangerous 
so threatening for the Church, that there was need of a second 
reformation in England, and that the time was ripe for it. The 
plan of a Church Defence Association, cr separate Defence 
Associations, mooted in the autumn of 1833, came to nothing, 
Froude objected to any association less wide than the Church 
itself; Newman had awholesome horror of committees, and 
meetings, and great people in London ; and so forth. Instead 
of an Association, an address tothe Archbishop of Canterbury 
was resolved on. It was drawn up, and presented to his Grace, 
with the signatures of about 7,000 clergymen attached to it, 
in February 1834. A lay address, signed by 2,30,000 heads 
of families followed. ‘These addresses, and the agitation that 
begot them, are, by Dean Close, pronounced a success, a gain 
to the cause, “as regards the external position of the Church in 
the country.” For our part, we fail to see that they had much 
effect, beyond exciting a limited amount of unintelligent, and 
ephemeral sentimental froth. As faras we are able to judge, 
across the gap of years and on the evidence before us, the 
leaders of the Oxford movement seem to have felt, afterwards, 
that not much good could be expected of such an attempt at 
dovetailing their unselfish aims into grooves vulgarised in the 
worst sense of the word, and given over to such sordidnesses 
as they had been by the political cheap jacks of the period. 
John Henry Newman's strong personality had by this time 
forced him into a foremost position among the leaders of the 
movement ; and, concurrently, Mr. Rose and Mr. Palmer retired 
into the background. Bolder minds were needed. Newman 
felt that, though associations and addresses were well enough 
in their way—an everyday way—at that crisis, the Church, the 
Clergy and the country, stood in need of something more than 
stereotyped conventionalisms of protest ; in need, above all else, 
of plain speaking. ‘“ It was necessary to write, and to write as 
each man felt : and he determined that each man should write and 
speak for himself, though working in concert and sympathy 
with others towards the supreme end—the cause and interests 
of the Church.” From which necessity and determination 
sprang, what Mozley calls, that portentous birth of time, the 
Tracts for the Times. 

In after years it has happened to the Anglican propaganda 
to become afhliated to some extent to the Liberal party in 
politics : in its inception it was altogether Tory, in its necessary, 








+ Palmer's Narrative (1833), p. ror. 
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albeit, as much as possible, limited, connection with lay concerns, 
Reform Bill times, and reforming doctrinal theories indulged 
inon the part of many supporters of the party in power, helped 
on its mission, and afforded serviceable opportunities for pro- 
motion of its aims; but though, in the days of its begin- 
nings, availing itself of these, and profiting by the results of 
Whig Parliamentary policy, it informally, at any rate, repudiated 
Whiggism, even as, in after years, John Henry Newman formally 
repudiated Liberalism. The movement was for the Church, 
essentially and wholeheartedly: such politics as it got mixed 
up with were unavoidable interpolations. The famous Tracts 
that were the defiant outward sign of it, have passed into the 
shadow-land, beyond the ken of the present generation of 
churchmen, It may be well, then, to recapitulate that they were 
short papers—in not afew cases, mere short notes—on the true 
and essential nature of the Christian Church, its relation to pri- 
mitive ages, its authority, polity, government. Other leaflets 
treated of the doctrines ard services of the English Church 
Cataolic, the neglect of its disciplines, the sins and corruptions 
of other branches of Christendom, The same topics were en- 
forced and illustrated again and again as the series went on ;and 
then there came extracts from English divines, like Bishop 
Beveridge, Bishop Wilson and Bishop Cosin, and, under the title 
“ Records of the Church,” translations from the early Fathers— 
Isnatius, Justin, Irenzeus, and others. The leaflets, when printed, 
were disseminated through the country in a primitive fashion, 
which in these sybarite railway-travelling and railway bookstall 
days of ours, is refreshing to read of. Mr. Mozley, for instance, 
rode about Northamptonshire, from parsonage to parsonage, 
distributing bundles of them. Newman, in the Afo/ogia, tells 
how he did likewise. ‘I called upon clergy in various parts of 
the country, whether I was acquainted with them or not, and I 
attended at the houses of friends where several of them were 
from time to time assembled . . . . I did not care whether 
my visits were made to High Church or Low Church: I 
wished to make a strong pull in union with all who were 
opposed to the principles of Liberalism, whoever they might 
be.” Even in the matter of colportage, the promoters of 
the Tractarian movement were not disposed to do things by 
halves: they were enthusiasts in detail, as well as over big 
battle arrays. 

The earlier tracts, Dean Close tells us, “ were intended to 
startle the world, and they succeeded in doing so.’ Undoubt- 
edly they forced “strange things” (that are commonplaces to 
us in 1892) on the notice of many an English sleepy hollow 
throughout the length and breadth of the British Isles. The 
story goes that one of the Bishops of the period, after reading 
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one of the tracts on Apostolical Succession, could not make 
up his mind whether he held the doctrine, or not, a story den 
trovato at any rate, as exemplifying the need there was fo; 
an awakening of mens’ minds on Church doctrine and order. 
It goes without saying, that before the dissemination of Tracts 
for the Times had gone far, they were pelted with accusations 
of Romanism, although, as Dean Close is careful to remind 
us, there was no Romanism in them ; absolutely nothing jn 
them that had not indisputable sanction in the prayer book 
and the writings of the most authoritive English Church 
Divines. Conventionalism, long habituation to laxity, alike in. 
doctrine and discipline, had rendered English inheritors of 
the starched dead-aliveness of the Georgian era, blind to 
rubrics, indifferent to doctrine, ignorant of religion, in the best 
sense of that word of many meanings. There were, among cul- 
tured Englishmen in England, sixty years ago, many men 
whom the Oxford movement forced into thought about things 
they did not care to think about. 

Indignation, dismay, the ridicule of men who, bond fide, laugh 
at what is beyond their comprehension—these were the wel- 
comes accorded to 7vacts for the Times in circles of county 
light and leading. The towns, if they happened to have heard 
at all of the movement, inclined to laugh at it as a fad— 
a fad of the sort to which fad University men are now and again 
prone, and which is beneath the serious notice of the world’s 
money makers. The promoters of the Oxford movement 
were not abashed by these discouragements ; were but streng- 
thened in their determination to persevere. In the preface 
to his famous Assize Sermon (1834), Keble declared that there 
were hundreds, nay thousands, of Christians in England, and 
that there would soon be tens of thousands more, unaffectedly 
anxious to be rightly guided in regard to subjects concerning 
the Church, But, it is time for us to leave the consideration of 
Keble’s part in the Anglican Church Reformation of the roth 
century and adjudicate on the claims put forward to those 
honors on behalf of Dr. Pusey—not by himself. 

A popular error associates Dr. Pusey’s name with the entire 
imagining, initiation and fulfilment of that High Church move- 
ment at Oxford which, in its love of nicknames, it prefers, or 
preferred, thirty years ago, to call Puseyism. As a matter 
of fact, Dr. Pusey, albeit regarding the Oxford movement with 
favour—partly because of mental predilections, partly on 
account of his friendship with John Henry Newman—had 
nothing to do with its initiation or early promotion, beyond 
contributing to the series of Zvacts for the Times a paper 
on Fasting. He did not definitely throw in his lot with the 
Tractarians till 1834-35. He was a senior man, as compared 
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with most of the original leaders of the Oxford movement ; 
and he was a man of mark, as professor and canon of Christ 
Church. Moreover, he had vast influence, in consequence of 
his deep religious seriousness, and the munificence of his 
charities. Of Pusey’s accession to the cause, Newman wrote 
in 1834, “ It gave us at once a position and a name. Without 
him we should have had no chance.” Moderns laugh to scorn 
the notion adumbrated in xomen numen. It at least availed 
somewhat at Oxford sixty years ago, 





Rulers of India, Mountstuart Elphinstone. By J. S, COTTON, 
M.A., Oxford, at the Clarendon Press: 1892, 


F all the Rulers of India series that we have seen, 
Mr. Cotton’s monograph on Mountstuart Elphinstone is 
decidedly the most readable, It is written in a clear, crisp style, 
that is in itself attractive, and it is enlivened by anecdote, and 
often by amusing glimpses of the India of the early years of the 
century ; and that India is as widely differentiated from the 
Empire of to-day as the England of King Edward the Fourth’s 
time is from that of the Victorian era. Elphinstone’s family had 
interest enough to get him appointed to a Writership on the 
H. E. I. Co’s. establishment, when he was only fifteen years 
old. No exorbitances of competitive examination cramped his 
mental vigour : he does not even seem to have had more than 
three years of desultory schooling. After a voyage that lasted 
cight months, and took him, ex route, to Rio Janeiro, he landed 
at Calcutta, in February 1796, his intellect unburdened with 
syntaxes and fossil sciences, his mental energies fresh, re- 
ceptive, eager for acquisition of knowledge. 

He lived long enough to approve himself to the world a man 
of marked intellectual ability, and an author of no mean repute. 
It does not appear that he owed his love of study, his scholar- 
ship, the zsthetic side of his nature, in any degree to heredity, 
on the male side at any rate. His forbears distinguished them- 
selves as valiant and successful fighting men, and commanders 
of men, not as literatii We are heterodox enough to think 
that he owed his manhood’s faculty of application to study, 
as well as his fondness for literary pursuits, to the lucky chance 
that allowed his mind to lie fallow until time and circumstance 
had sufficiently matured it for the reception of good seed. The 
fighting heredity dd descend to him in full measure, Early 
in his career, in 1803, he rode by Sir Arthur Wellesley’s side 
at Assaye, and made himself useful as an amateur Aide-de- 
camp to that great Captain in embryo*, who told him that 





* Extract from Elphinstone’s description of the battle, ina letter to a friend :— 
‘‘ The General gallopped forward to a line which was before us, and we were 
getting near it very fast, when it fired a gun our way: we were barely out of 
of musket-shot. Somebody said, ‘Sir! that is the enemy’s line.’ The General 
said, ‘Is it? Ha ! damme, so it is.' (You know his manner) and turned, 
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he had mistaken his vocation, and ought have been a soldier 
That had been the dream of his early youth. He was com. 
plimented by Canning in the House of Commons on the * mijjj. 
tary courage and skill” he displayed at the battle of Kirkee. 

Throughout the Mahratta wars he was distinguished for valour 
in the field : contemporaries pronounced his coolness under fire 
remarkable. He was always of a manly fibre; as keen a 
sportsman asa soldier. He specially affected pigsticking and 
hawking. In one letter we find him’ exulting in having 
flushed and dropped the first five brace of snipe ever killed near 
Nagpur; in another he gives a long account of an unsuccessful 
tiger hunt in company with his friend, Jenkins, in the course 
of which, their elephants becoming unmanageable through 
fear, they ‘“‘ called for camels.” There is a Nabob flavor about 
this story which entitles it to rank with the famous, “ Bring 
more curricles.” 

In January, 1801, Elphinstone, ztat 21, was appointed Assis- 
tant Secretary to Col. Kirkpatrick, Resident at Poona, the 
pay attached to the office being 800 rupees a month. He 
was in Calcutta at the time, and, with Strachey, another writer, 
also bound for Poona, and a cavalcade consisting of eight 
elephants, eleven camels, four horses, ten bullocks, and ‘ from 
150 to 200 servants and coolies,’ a start was effected in the 
early part of the year. 

Nearly 12 months (on full pay) were spent on the journey, 
which was performed, like Mrs. Nickleby’s toilette, by easy 
stages, and which followed a devious and eclectic route that 
must have made the expedition more like a “ holiday” furlough, 
than duty doing, since they made long halts at all places of 
interest on the way, Native Courts, &c. Poona lies west by 
south from Calcutta. With Poona for objective, the two young 
writers proceeded, in a leisurely way, first along the Eastern 
coast as far as Madras, then inland to Mysore, thence north, to 
Hydarabad, and finally West, to their destination. “ Travelling 
allowances” was a term having other signification in the early 
years of the century than that which it bears now-a-days. 
The travellers did not meet with as much adventure as one 
might expect. Orissa was then under Mahratta rule, and they 
passed through the land with peaceand honour, Not so through 
the British administered Northern Circars, Mr. Brown the 
Collector of which province wrote them, that it was “in com- 
plete distraction.” He accordingly sent a Mahratta free-lance, 
with thirty or forty men at his back (there’s always a vague- 
ness about numbers in these early records), for their protection ; 
and under this foreign escort they marched through a British 
province, in battle array. All the circumstances of this 
Wauderjahr (as Mr, Cotton calls it) help towards realisation 
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of the wide gulf that separates the conditions of service in 
India at the end of the century from those obtaining in its 
early years. Early in 1802, the Resident’s new Assistant 
Secretary reached Poona. In his diary he contrasts the 
meanness of the Peshwa’s Court, as compared with that of the 
Nizam+ ‘none of the Maratha chiefs were even like native 
centlemen, it is written, Thereanent, his biographer makes 
comment: “Further experience taught him to appreciate 
Maratha simplicity at a truer valuation.” 

Elphinstone’s fighting ardour stood him in good stead; for 
General Wellesley’s recommendation of his whilom Aide-de- 
camp won for him, in 1804, the Nagpur Residency, and a salary 
of Rs. 3000 a month. He was twenty-four years old then— 
about the age when young Englishmen of the same social 
rank are thinking of leaving College and commencing life, 
His chief difficulty in the new appointment was about ‘in- 
telligence’—in other words espionage. As to which he con- 
cluded after a while, as his journal shows:—“I must not forget 
to be always and absolutely open. If I try cunning manage- 
ment, I act contrary to my own character and that of my 
nation, and perhaps fail after all.” In 1807 he started for 
Calcutta, on a year’s leave of absence, taking the direct route 
across the forest-clad and almost unexplored hill country of 
Chutia Nagpur. It was probably at this time that he formed 
a collection of the dialects spoken by the hill tribes. An in- 
defatigably busy man, even when resting from work, except 
perhaps when enjoying ladies society. ‘Such lots of women, 
and laughing,-and philandering’ is the only record discove- 
rable of his doings in Calcutta. His return journey, ‘ after 
the roads were open in December, was accomplished in the 
roundabout way that was congenial to him, vzz., by sea to 
Masulipatam, and thence, vz@ Hydarabad and Ellichpur. At 
the latter place, he was magnificently entertained by Nawab 
Salabat Khan, the Nizam’s Deputy, “It is easy to see,’ 
says his biographer, “that Elphinstone always felt more at 
ease in the company of Muhammadans than of Hindus.” 
Most Europeans do, we take it; and the reason is not far to 
seek. Muhammadans are better bred, and politeness is a 
second nature to them: a touch of gowarhie, the awkward- 
ness of bucolic simplicity, seems inseparable from strict Hin- 
duism. Journeying through the country to join Sindia’s camp, 
Elphinstone was impressed by the signs everywhere apparent 
of the ravages of that Chieftain’s troops—villages lying waste, 
towns half in ruins; not as a result of anarchy, or war, but 
only of Sindhia’s method of collecting revenue, 


When I arrived, Sindia and all his Ministers were confined (dharna] 
by a body of troops, who had mutinied for pay, The Ministers were 
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kept without eating; but the prince, who has allowed to do as he 
pleased, was very little affected by the state of affairs, and spent his 
days very comfortably in playing cards with his favourites. raged 
In this way Sindia wauders over all the centre of Hindustan, levying 
his own revenue, and plundering his weaker neighbours, with no 
variety, except that he sometimes halts during the rainy season 
sometimes has a fort to besiege, and sometimes a battle to fight. 

In 1808, life in Sindhia’s marauding camps was exchanged 
for a Mission to Kabul—an abortive one, but that was not 
Elphinstone’s fault. 

From 1811 to 1817, Elphinstone was Resident at Poona. 
His plan of life in that capacity was to ride from ten to 
twenty miles in the early morning, and then to do the Kasraz, 
After which public business and private correspondence occu- 
pied him from 10 to 2 P.M. His tiffin consisted of sandwiches, 
figs, and a glass of water ; half an hour’s siesta followed it ; then 
came work or reading, leading up to an evening drive, a dinner 
of potatoes moistened with claret and water, and bed at 11 p,m. 
—dietary that laid in him the seeds of dyspepsia. As to the 
work, it is clear that, though Anglo-Indian politicals seventy 
five years ago had more of vea/ business on their hands than 
their successors of to-day, they yet managed to get through it 
with much less fuss, parade of sitting in office, and red tape, 
May it not be that the absence of these phylacteries was an 
essential part of their successful diplomatic arrangements? 
No one who studies Indian history intelligently, will see 
cause to doubt that Elphinstone + was as successful in his 
diplomatic work as afterwards he proved himself to be in ad- 
ministrative capacities. His settlement of the Deccan bears 





{ Here is an excerpt, in point, from Elphinstone’s Kabul diary, illustrative 
of the uses of diplomacy amongst Orientals, 

‘Two of the most remarkable of our ordinary visitors were Mirza Gerami 
Khan and Milla Behramand. The former, the son of a Persian nobleman, 
had been in India, and had observed our customs with great attention and 
acuteness. The information he had acquired was surprising, when it is 
considered that the division of Europe into nations is known to few in 
Afghanistan, and that none of the events in our European history have 
been heard of even in India. I had one day been mentioning, to the 
amazement of some visitors, that there had not been a rebellion in our 
nation since 1745, and had afterwards alluded to our power at sea: when 
the rest of the company were gone, Mirza Gerdmi told me with a smile 
that I had forgot the American war ; andthen asked seriously the reason 
why the insurance of ships should be raised so high by the success of 
French privateers when we had so manifest a superiority at sea. Mulla 
Behramand was a man of retired and studious habits, but really a man 
of genius, and of insatiable thirst for knowledge. Though well versed 
in metaphysics and the moral sciences known in his country, his 
passion was for mathematics, and he was studying Sanskrit (a language 
of which none of his countrymen knew the name), with a view to discover 


the treasures of Hindu learning,’ 





Fay 
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witness to his talents in the latter direction. Bentham was his 

constant guide, philosopher, ad referendum friend in his essays 

in the art of government. 

From the Deccan Elphinstone was translated, much to his 
surprise, to the Governorship of Bombay. He wanted to go 
to England and was by no means unduly elated at the honour 
done him. Mr. Cotton says : — 

“The circumstances Of Elphinstone’s appointment to Bombay 

were unusual. Canning, then President of the Board of Control, 
with whom the patronage really rested, had written a letter to 
the Court of Directors suggesting that the usual custom of 
nominating an English statesman should be departed from in 
the present case, which seemed to offer a fitting reward for 
the exceptional ability recently displayed by several of the 
Company’s servants, and recommending that the election 
should lie between Elphinstone, Malcolm, and Munro. The 
choice fell upon Elphinstone, though it appears that he was 
not supported by his own uncle among the Directors. Malcolm, 
who was the senior by some ten years, and who could un- 
doubtedly point to a longer and more brilliant record of achieve- 
ments, did not conceal his chagrin at being passed in the race, 
But not even this rivalry was allowed to interfere with their 
cordial friendship, or the candour of their correspondence. 
They wrote to one another about the result as if some third 
person had been the winner. Elphinstone possessed the ad- 
vantages of being a civilian by profession, and of not being 
conspicuously connected with the forward policy of Lord 
Wellesley, which had never been welcome to the Court of 
Directors. But the decisive consideration undoubtedly was 
the success with which he had already administered the Deccan, 
coupled with the desire that the new province should now be 
incorporated with the Presidency of Bombay under the control 
of the same guiding hand. Mr. Chaplin nominally succeeded 
him as Commissioner, but the supervision was _ henceforth 
exercised from Bombay, not from Calcutta. 

He had an innate dislike of all idle forms and ceremonies 
and abhorred speechifying. “If I were Charles Fox” he wrote 
to his cousin John Adam, “I should hold my tongue, on pur- 
pose to put down the fashion.” In the same ‘letter he com- 
plains that a good deal of trifling business, and details with 
which a Government ought not to be plagued, were forced on 
him by custom. These appear to have been the only draw- 
backs to his perfect enjoyment of his position as Governor 
of Bombay. His Council had its good side as well as its bad. 

Another annoyance, inasmuch as it is a loss of time, is the Council. 


Ours is perfectly well-intentioned, good-humoured, and unanimous 
on great points; but of course they often differ on particular cases 
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and much time is lost in minute-writing. For instance, if a Collector 
applies for tents for his native establishment on a circuit of his district 
I say “Granted;” but another member of the Government writes 
a minute to show that his case aiffers from Mr. So and so’s Case, in 
which tents were formerly allowed, and it takes half an-hour to reply, 
On the other hand, the Councillors save a good deal of trouble, as | 
am able to refer to them matters which 1 do not understand myself, 
Good traits in Elphinstone’s character were his thorough. 
paced frankness and freedom from self consciousness. John 
Warden, who was his Under Secretary, as he had been to 
Sir John Malcolm, Lord Clare, Sir Robert Grant, “and many 
good men of business,” declared that he was the best man of 
them all. Bishop Heber, too, praised his remarkable talent* 
for, and application to. public business, and wrote : — 

His policy, so far as India is concerned, appeared to me peculiarly 
wise and lineral; and he is evidently attached to and thinks well of 
the country and its inhabitants. His public measures, in their general 
tendency, evince a steady wish to improve their present condition, 
No government in India pays so much attention to schools and pub- 
lic institutions for education. In none are the taxes lighter; and in 
the administration of justice to the natives in their own languages, 
in the establishment of Zanchdyats. in the degree in which he employs 
the natives in official! situations, and the countenance and familiarity 
which he extends to all the natives of rank who approach him, he 
seems to have reduced to practice almost all the reforms which had 
Struck me as most required in the system of government pursued in 
those province of our Eastern empire which I had previously visited. 

Withal, he bore rule with a firm hand, A Rajah who, 
in 1804, maintained a force of 150 horse and 2000 fuot, was, 
under his régzme, sent to prison for neglecting to obey a 
magistrate’s summons, and another chief, who had for two 
months resisted an attack by the Gaekwars army, was similarly 
punished for fraudulent insolvency, in the course of his re- 
formations of the Adalat, and codifications of criminal law 
and procedure, the Governor met with much opposition from 
the King’s Judges, and there ensued “ almost a repetition of 
the historic quarrel between Warren Hastings and Sir Elijah 
Impey.” For all that, when the Chief Justice quarrelled with 
the whole Bar, and Editors of local jeurnals declaimed 
against his procedure, the Governor deemed it his duty to 
support the dignity of the Bench. and deported a recalcitrant 
journalist. He was a consistent supporter of restrictions on 
newspapers, having always present in his mind the instability 
of the Empire, and being averse to incurring any unnecessary 
risk by encouraging criticism, and consequent excitement. 
And he had the courage of his opinions. In a cause non- 
journalistic the Supreme Court granted a subpzna against 
the Chief Secretary to Government to produce all the records 





* Narrative of a journey through the Upper Provinces of India from 
Calcutta to Bombay (Vol IT pp. 219, 220.) 
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connected with the Maratha War. Fortified by the opinion of 
the Advocate-General, Elphinstone refused to comply with the 
order. The Supreme Court cast him in damages for Rs. 

1,754,290 ; but, on appeal, the Privy Council quashed this 
decree. Elphinstone had it much at heart to frame a Digest 
of Hindu Law—a scheme in advance of his time—and of ours, 
too, seemingly. He was the first European to postulate, as 
basis of his argument for reconstruction, that what we call 
Hindu Law applies to Brahmans only: each caste has separate 
laws and customs of its own, and even these vary according 
to the part of the countty in which the different portions of a 
caste are settled.’ Believing that Lord Cornwallis’s permanent 
Settlement had destroyed the police system, and Ropelessly 
injured the status of the rayats in Bengal, the object he had 
in view was the preparation of a complete code of Hindu Civil 
Law, based partly upon the written books and partly upon 
existing customs. 

With regard tothe admission of natives to office, Elphin- 
stone’s views were not less in advance of his time. These 
views were maintained by him consistently from the time of 
his early administration at Poona down to the day of his death, 
They were not suggested by sentiment, but based upon the 
broadest principles @f political philosophy. It is possible that 
Elphinstone received his first ‘mpulse in this direction from 
the genial nature of Malcolm, and from the mature wisdom of 
Munro. He always wrote in admiration of Malcotm’s sym- 
pathetic treatment of the nativés ; and he was ever ready to learn 
from Munro how they might be safely entrusted with larger 
administrative powers. His own experience as Commissioner 
of the Decéan taught him the importance, and also the’ difficulty, 
of carrying his theories into practice. 

Bombay has not yet forgotten, never can forget, how mitich 
Elphinstone did to initiate, and establish on a sound’ basis, its 
educational systems and prospects. We quote a forecast of 
1819, half of which has been justified of sad experience, 

I am afraid, the belief that our Indian Empire will not be long- 
lived 1s reason, and not prejudice, It is difficult to guess the death 
it may die; but if it escapes the Russians and other foreign attacks, 
I think the seeds of its ruin will be foundin the native army—a deli- 


cate and dangerous machine, which a little mismanagement may 
easily turn against us. The most desirable death for us to die of 
should be the improvement of the natives reaching such a pitch ag 
would render it impossible for a foreign nation to retain the governs 
ment; but this seems at an immeasurable distance. . . . A time 
of separation must come; and it is for our interest to have an early 
separation from a civilised people, rather than a violent rupture with 
a barbarous nation, in which it is probable that all our settlers and 
even our commerce would perish, along with all the institutions we 
had introduced into the country.’ : ‘ 
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After 32 years of continuous service in India, without one 
“run home,” Elphinstone left Bombay in November, 1827 
dowered with the good wishes of all sorts and conditions of 
men with whom he had been brought into contact in the course 
of that service. Almost one is inclined to think it would 
have been better for him had he never gone home at all. That 
“home” was a mockery and a delusion to the veteran Anglo. 
Indian, even as it is still for some of us of a later, much less 
detached and self-contained colony. Mr. Cotton says :— 

It may be doubted whether Elphinstone ever became completely 
naturalised to English life. He had few strong ties remaining, either 
of blood or friendship. The publicity and garrulousness of politics 
were alike abhorrent to him; nor would his pride allow him to take 
part in those semi-public duties that are expected from a country 
gentleman. His constitutional shyness grew upon him, and he gradu. 
ally retired more and more into the seclusion of his own library, 
After a few trips to Scotland, to revisit his boyish haunts, and to 
exercise his privilege as a county elector, and several winters passed 
in Italy, he settled down as an old man before his time—first, in 
chambers in the Albany, and afterwards at Hookwood, a retired 
country-house in Surrey, near the borders of Kent. Not that he 
became a recluse until the very last. On his first arrival in England, 
he mixed freely in society. He was elected a member of ‘ The Club’ 
and of the‘ Dilettanti’ ; he subscribed to Almack’s and he frequented 
the theatre and the opera. He was a welcome guest at Holland 
House ; and, while at Edinburgh, made the acquaintance of Cockburn 
and Jeffrey and Sir Walter Scott. Even after his health had failed, 
he was always glad to receive visitors who were connected with India, 
or who could converse with him on literary subjects. 

But his public career was a tale that had been told, to 
which—complete or incomplete—there was to be no continua- 
tion. 

This was his own election, He might have returned to 
India as Governor-General, he might have gone to Persia as 
Ambassador. To all overtures he replied that ‘nothing would 
ever induce him to go to Asia again.” He felt assurance that 
the situation in India was not such as to demand from him 
sacrifice of the literary leisure which was his reward for a life- 
time of conscientious work, and which he valued greatly. 

He knew that the idle pomp, the wearisome ceremonial, of a 
Viceregal Court would be atrial greater than he could, at his 
age, bear. He was convinced that his health would break 
down under the various strains of office. Mr. Cotton holds 
that he allowed his personal inclinations to bias his sense of 
duty in thus declining office, and that he was therefore 
blameworthy. 

We fail to seeit. He was not vain enough to suppose himself 
the one and only Englishman capable of administering affairs 
in India; he knew that, if his health broke down, as he had 


reason to fear it would do, he would be harming, instead of 
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benefiting, his country, by being Governor-General of India at 
the time. And he had earned his leisure. 

Elphnistone never received any titular distinction, was never 
made of the Privy council, did not even geta C. B. But this 
seeming lack of appreciation of his metits seems to have been 
due to himself alone. After the battle of Kirkee. he was 
offered a Baronetcy, which his family declined on his behalf, 
“and he entirely acquiesced in their decision.” Rumour (un- 
confirmed) has it, that he refused the peerage. Metcalfe 
accepted : it is tolerably clear that he might have had a peerage 
any ia if he had let it be known in the proper quarters that 
he wanted one. Mr. Cotton seems to insinuate that Elphin- 
stone was a victim to national ingratitude in the matter of 
honours and rewards. Wedonot consider the surmise borne 
out by facts. As we read the man, his inveterate shyness alone 
stood in the way of his endowment with as many baubles as 
he wanted. Did he want them? His shyness was the shy- 
ness of pride, not of self-consciousness. 





The Land-systems of British India. Being a Manual of the 
Land-tenures and of the systems of Land-revenue Adminis- 
tration prevalent in the several provinces. By B. H. Baden- 
Powell, C.I.E. F.R.S.E., M.R.A.S. Late of the Bengal Civil 
Service, and one of the Judges of the Chief Court of the 
Panjab, with Maps, in 3 vols: Vol. I Book I: General. 
Book II: Bengal. Oxford at the Clarendon Press, 1892. 


R. Baden-Powell’s monumental work on the land-system 
of British India, bringing together, as it does, not only the 
particulars essential to an understanding of the various systems 
of land-tenure and revenue administration as they exist at 
the present day, but the gist of all that has been ascertained 
regarding their history in the past, should prove a boon to 
every serious student of Indian polity or economics The 
work is much more than an expansion of the author’s former 
Manual on the same subject. So much had to be altered 
and added, and so many improvements suggested themselves, 
that it was found better to write an entirely new book, and, 
as a matter of fact, it includes only a very few pages of the 
Original volume, 

A work of such magnitude, covering so much and 
such varied ground, and dealing with a great deal that is 
hopelessly obscure, could hardly be faultless. We could have 
wished that there had been less repetition, though this, 
perhaps, is a fault on the right side, and that there had been 
less inaccuracy in small details, a fault which does not admit 
of similar extenuation. As instances of this inaccuracy, we 
find that, in his account of the principal harvests, the writer 
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entirely ignores the important Bhadai_ crop, noticing only 
the Rabi and the Kharif, or as he calls it, the “ autumn ” harvest. 
This is, to say the least, a very incomplete account of the 
subject, for a book of such pretentions and dimensions, What, 
again, are we to make of a_ statement like the following, refer- 
ring to one of two alternative methods of raising water 
said to be in vogue in the Punjab south-east of the Sutlej : 
“The water is lifted in an earthen pot, or a leather bucket 
fixed at one end of a long lever-pole, the other being weighted 
so as to bet the empty vessel descend readily.” In the section 
on the orthography of vernacular names, we are told, in 
ilustration of the value of the letter ‘n’ with a dot under 
it, that “gaénw, a village, is pronounced like ‘gow’ witha 
nasal intonation.” We have certainly never heard it so pro- 
nounced by a native of India. But we gather, from other 
remarks in the section, that Mr. Baden-Powell’s ear is not 
sensitive. These, however, are but slight blemishes in what 
is really a work of the highest merit. 

In Book I, after an introductory chapter, which might be 
separately published with benefit, the author gives a general 
account of the Provinces under the Government of India 
and the manner of their creation; the Indian Legislature 
and laws; land-tenures and land-revenue systems. Book II, 
deals with the land-revenue system of Bengal; Book III with 
the village system in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh; 
the Central Provinces and the Punjab, and Book IV with the 
Rayatwari and allied systems in Madras, Bombay and 
Sindh ; the settlement and land-tenure in Berar, and land- 
tenures and administration in Assam, Coorg, Burmah, and 
the Andaman and Nicobar Islands. 

The remarks on the use of the term “India” made by the 
author in his introduction, though they contain nothing ab- 
solutely new, will bear quotation :— 

Sir John Strachey, in his admirable Lectures on India*—a work 
which I advise every student to read—has already spoken of the 
dangers attaching to the use of a general term like ‘ India.’ It is 
geographical only. In no other sense is there any one country which 
¢an properly be called ‘India.’ Within the confimes of the area so 
marked on the map, we have a series of provinces inhabited by 
different races, and often speaking different languages. The inhabi- 
tants of the Panjab, for example—even in the same province—are 
so different, that a Peshawar tribesman in the north could hardly 
make himself understood at Delhi or Hisar in the south-east. Reli- 


gious and other differences divide the populations, and racial anti- 
pathies are not unknown: Sikhs have no love for Hindustanis, and 


—— 





* ‘India,’ by Sir John Strachey. London: Kegan, Paul, Trench & Co. 
(1888). 1 vol. 
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a Bengali Babu ® at Lahore is regarded as a foreigner almost as much 
as the Englishman is. The mere fact that one portion of the general 
population is Hindu and the other Muhammadan is, in itself, a 
permanent source of difference. And there is little internal uniformity 
among those who are cajJled Hindus, and little more than a semblance 
of it among the Muhammadan races, despite the fact of a common 
creed and a common form of worship. 

Those who have read Sir A. Lyall’s Astatic Studies know how 
protean in form Hinduism is; local deities and deified personages 
are readily adopted, thus giving a different complexion to the worship 
of each locality : in fact, there is nothing common to Hindus as a 
body, except certain social ideals and rules, Otherwise the Hindu 
castes in the several provinces, have very little connection, The 
Sikh religion, again, is far removed from the Hindu ideal; and the 
great bulk of the peasant population of the Panjab that is returned 
as ‘Hindu, is so only in the sense that the people are not Sikhs, 
and are not Muhammadan, They have learned a certain respect. 
for Hindu festivals and for Brahmans, because those ubiquitous caste- 
men travel everywhere, and skiifully introduce at least a portion of 
their ideas; but the Hindu law of the books and commentaries is 
unknown to the Jat and Gijar and Rajput landholding peasantry. | 

Even among Muhammadans, to say nothing of hostile sects of 
Shia and Sunni, great numbers are perfectly ignorant converts, knowing 
nothing beyond the simpie formuda of the faith. In the Panjab, for 
instance, these people follow their local customs of inheritance ; and 
it is perhaps chiefly the action of the law courts that enforces a 
certain respect forthe regular law in matters of marriage, divorce, 
minority and bastardy, otherwise it is not known or respected in 
practice. In a word, the various castes and races in the different 
provinces diverge from one another as much (or more) as the people 
of Scotland do from those of Naples, or the peasantry of Normandy 
from the mountaineers of the Tyrol, 

Common_influences_there are, which have extended far and wide. 
The Muhammadan conquest, for example, introduced the use of 
Persian or Arabic terms regarding land all over India, and with the 
terms, many . practices and principles of Revenue management. And - 
certain land-customs and family customs derivable from early Dravi- 
dian and Aryan traditions among Hindus, as well as official titles ' 
derived from the Rajput State System. may be traced im provinces 
widely separated. But whiie we shail take note of such wide-spread 
influences, and make the best use of the facts they disclose, we shall 
not be misled into supposing that all Indian peoples are, more or 
less, identical, or their ideas the same. Of the mistaken supposition 
of unity throughout ‘India’ we shall soon meet with practical ex- 
amples. I shall shortly have to explain how the same conditions 
of life have brought about everywhere the aggregation of the culti- 
vating classes into groups, which we call ‘villages,’ but they are not 
all in one form, Yet we find the standard histories of India giving 
general accounts of the ‘Indian Village,’ as if the form described 
was prevalent everywhere, and one general description sufficed for all, 


Mr. Baden-Powell’s investigation of the nature of property 
in’ land, of the question of the existence of such property in 
India, and of the claims of the Ruling Power, should prove 





* The term properly means a cadet or younger son of a noble family, 
then a native gentleman in general, It is now commonly employed to 
designate a pleader, attorney, or office-clerk, 
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interesting even to the general reader. Both from an economic 
and an ethico-historical point of view, a special interest attaches 
to his review of the ancient authorities regarding the “ King’s 
share” of the produce, which, with respectable sovereigns, 
seems to have varied from a sixth to a twelfth, though we are told 
“Harihar Réi, who was one of the early kings. of Bijanagar, 
(A.D. 1334- 47), is said tohave divided the grain thus: half, 
including the straw, to the cultivator ; and the remaining half 
was made into three shares, one of ‘which went to the King, 
one to the overlord, or ‘proprietor,’ of the village, and one- 
third to priests and the religious classes; but the latter the 
king also took, on the plea that he supported the priests, *” 

Though Mr. Baden-Powell pronounces strongly against the 
theory of proprietary right. he defends the recognition of 
the Zamindars of Bengal by Lord Cornwallis’s Government 
in the famous Settlement of 1789-93. He says :— 


Let me ask whether it was possible for the English administrators 
to do anything else than acknowledge them ? 

In the first place, I have already explained, in a general way (and 
shall give some further details in the sequel), that some of the 
Zamindars were old Rajas who had a very close connection with 
the land, and on whom the people greatly depended. 

In the next place, there was the strong practical argument, that 
every attempt to dispense with the Zamindars had been a failure ; 
injustice had been done, and the Statute of 1784 had insisted on the 
‘ancient immunities and privileges’ of the Zamindars being respected. 
All previous experience had shown that it was impossible to dispense 
with their agency.t Even when each enormous district (as it then 
was) had its one European Collector, it would have been quite im- 
possible for him to deal with thousands of detailed holdings ; how 
much more would this apply before that date, when, as from 1772-79, 
there had been only couacils or committees for controlling revenue 
matters—at one time six of them for all the districts included in 
Bengal, Bihar, and what was then Orissa! 





* See this more fully described, and the curious method of calculating 
the 2 produce by a certain multiple of the seed sown, described in Sir T. 
Munro’s Minute on Kanara, given in Arbuthnot, p. 61 of vol. i. 

This is very instructive. In Akbar’s time, the whole country was 
divided out into ‘Sirkars,’ and these into parganas, each with its vigilant 
revenue Amil, and the parganas even had recognized subdivisions under 
petty revenue officers. As long as this system was kept working by a 
powerful Government, the revenue was not intercepted, the people were 
not oppressed. The moment the Government became too weak to con- 
trol the machinery, the subdivisions disappeared, and then the revenue 
could only be collected by the agency of great farmers, who undertook 
to pay a fixed sum fora certain portion of territory, saving the Govern- 
ment the trouble of going into any detail. This was the system our early 
administrators found already long established. In the position they were 
placed in, it was utterly impossible for them to have restored the * Ak- 
barian’ method, as we have now restored it in Northern India, The 
‘ rahsfldars,’ and all the host of local officials trained and able to carry 
out such a system, are the product of acentury of British rule. In 1789 
no such persons could have been found. 
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Against these forcible facts it was of little use to take the opinions 
of experts and historians ® as to what were the origin and design, or 
the limitations, of the office of Zaminddr. The ¢heory is probably 
much clearer to us, with ali the authorities at hand, than it was to 
the Collector of 1789; but what he was concerned with was, not the 

_ true theory of origin, but the practical position at the end of the 
eighteenth century. 

There was no hand-book of ancient law to guide the Collectors in 
understanding the history of landholding, to direct their attention 
to the origin of vé//ages, the units composing the great estates, or to 
explain what those aggregates of cultivators meant, in the hght of 
a comparative study of early customs and institutions. Zheir only 
conception of landholding was embodied in the English landlord 
with his tenants, And it is impossible to deny that the Zamindér 
was more like a landlord than anything else. f True it was that the 
tenants’ holdings were not valued like English farms, and offered to 
tenants at the consequent rent, to be taken or left at the tenants’ 
pleasure. Even in England tenants had been on faims for genera- 
tions. The superficial differences were not greater than what differ- 
ences of race and climate would account for; and the deeper but 
minuter differences were unperceived, because land-tenures had not 
been cleared up asthey havenow, The Zamindar was more oppressive 
than an English landlord, therefore measures of protection were 
required for the tenantry: that seemed the chief, if not the only 
thing. 

But he thinks that his arguments in favour of the perma- 
nency of the settlement hardly answered the objections of 
Mr. Shore. 


The work is illustrated by some excellent maps. 





* This was freely done. See the series of questions and answers. 
appended to Mr, Shore’s Minute of 1788. 

+ Atany rate he-must have appeared to combine the landlord and 
collector in a fashion which could not explain itself to the Company’s 
servants of 1789. 
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Améder Jétia Bhdva, or Our National Feelings. By Rajani 
Kant Gupta. Printed at the Victoria Press. Calcutta. 1298, 


B. E. 
HE author tries to show that English education has 
made the educated Bengalis devoid of national feeling 
which he thinks is essential for progress and national advance- 
ment. Absence of the propensity for imitation and presence of a 
feeling of unity are, according to the writer, the qualities 
necessary in a people to preserve intact its national character. 
He asserts that the vice of imitating English dress, manners, 
and habits of eating and drinking without discrimination, 
widely prevails among the ever-increasing English educated 
community in Bengal. A strange practice of using English 
words and phrases while carrying on common conversation in 
Bengali, obtains among nota few. It is also complained that 
ideas and sentiments, peculiarly English, have begun to per- 
meate Bengali literature, and thus to mar its natural beauty 
and simplicity, and, as a consequence, its nationality. 

While agreeing with the author of the well-written brochure . 
in much of what he says, we cannot join him ina wholesale 
donouncement cf imitation. It is imitation of what is bad 
and degrading, a blind, apish imitation, in which judgment 
plays no part, which is to be carefully eschewed. Man is 
naturally an imitative being, and the propensity of imitation 
is often found to be largely developed in persons who are the 
most impressionable, and therefore, capable of imbibing and 
adopting into their character what strikes them as attractive, 
useful or beneficial, In a sense, it is well for the people of 
Bengal that the power of imitation is strong in them, for, if 
they can make a judicious and wise use of it, they will assuredly 
be the better for it. The impression that whatever is English 
is necessarily good and therefore worthy of imitation is, no doubt, 
a palpable mistake, and, though at one time very prevalent 
in Bengal, may now be said to be slowly passing away. To the 
Hindu Revivalists who are unquestionably responsible for certain 
serious social mischiefs which their propagandism is creating, 
belongs, to a considerable extent, the credit of stemming the tide 
of wholesale anglicisation, which at one time threatened to drift 
the higher and the middle classes of Bengal into the sea of 
social confusion and moral degeneracy. 

It is no less surprising than a matter for regret, that Pundit 
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Rajani Kant, who has some reputation as a Bengali author, 
should be guilty of plagiarism. We observe that he has bor- 
rowed, without acknowledgment, not only the sentiments, but 
even the language of certain passages in the celebrated work 
entitled * Hindu Dhurmer Shresthaté,’ or “The Superiority of 
Hinduism to other Religions,” by Babu Raj Narain Bose. 
A comparison of the passages quoted below from Babu Raj 
Narain Bose’s work and the Pundit’s pamphlet, will show how 
palpable is the plagiarism. 
The Pundit writes in page 22 of his pamphlet :— 


Cora uff @lewicat atta, fasafan ayeacie 
anaes af, Sola ottt watafa fen, afe fatfeaeata} 
a gy facia Diy AM ec AeA) Sta Acaz Sa, wae aie 
fags oayacormp) 22a) GHA cre ia aka aface aif, Stet 
aaa, alee featatas Vrorite scm fap{ a etre azt- 
alitea oeaeerr aut fragave) afadia wat secre 
acwna fex 14 B faqe 22a] wos, Sizes fegrtq whe 


ate 1” 
The passage in Babu Raj Narain Bose’s work, of which the 


abeve is unmistakably a plagiarism, is quoted below :— 
“sotattwd cata carta} Soe wyeaifigig; * * 
fae atfa ara afacefa siz fe anew fega ware xtco ? 
wstawatg fe “wr ARH cate A wWam atay Shs 
waa ata wa atisce qed ofare faqd? waa Aaa 
Vas yea afe clas Yrs wm atten, we wa AAR 
way oifial site Sface ytital fete, clawyih afecia 
atafog 22'S BUfes VGa Sits fegua whe az! 
ataa feg fatfeaecta aff cq aafera® cb cele aifaat 


mace atczq aAlfeal Biss 1” pp. 56-57. 
The following occurs in p. 22 of Pundit Rajani Kant's 
pamphlet :— 


“fey aiata ail atte  otaitwa crt tatta 
elola wita Aaiq zeta) * * apaay qaaty 22q 
areas feaca aietast atattatfa) wh wace aiaicwa 
@ adas fea, aata wear wzafoa aera Slape Bs 
zeaia Gagy Vata) «ta aioll Wartcaa wwe a 
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alas Pe aicw, Blital Strate fe aateos afaq? ay 


otal stage 2209 a 
Babu Raj Narain Bose wrote long ago in his book in the 
same strain, and almost in the same language :— 


“otata apn 28cace ca faq oife aasta ettola Btraz 
arateritat AST) ate sfan afada aca atcasd Gifs 
afagl tay 22041 Btras eter faacg atdas |e s2aife, 
atata fe atyifes af afe feary oe aitlaw eazy 
aera? * 6 * otata 2a etaz faaia aq ali” p. 57. 


We shall conclude the notice of the brochure by exposing 
the plagiarism of another passage. In page 24 of Amdder 


Jétia Bhéva we read :— 

“Cantal, Raper asta), ara, qatalale, ABCA «s 
fegas ase: Py aT Uwtrad sfaca, Asta BaCAe 
aan aig woltaa Gea 291) aly vtara fowfacaifan) 


aaia necaz facies 2caa, wleas Cwta ofata &e.” 
Babu Raj Narain Bose wrote :— 


“feg aly aft atetal, fematn, ast, aray, 
qa, wtytel, wre fegatf ae Bag 22tq1 p. 56. 

faq aitaa acy eS Regate) e acatad wld afos 
Afeaieg | eg ary Cw fays 220 Siatewa THOR AAC ke, ” 


We would refer the reader to the concluding pages of “ Hindu 
Dharmer Shresthaté” to see that some of the sentiments 
expressed therein have been shamelessly plagiarised by the 
author of the pamphlet under notice, in pages from 22 to 26. 





Knshna Bhakti Rasdémrita. A Poem in Sanskrit, with a 
Bengali translation. By TARAKUMAR KABIRATNA. Printed 
and published by J. N. Banerjea and Son, Banerjea Press, 
Calcutta, 1892. 

The number of Indians who, in these days of English 
education, aim at acquiring a facility in composing in Sanskrit, 
is very limited indeed, and Pundit Tarakumar is one of this 
small band of Sanskrit authors of the day. The present work, 
which is published with a Bengali translation in verse, is a 
long Sanskrit poem, in adoration of Krishna, elucidating 
Krishna-worship. The author does not, however, accept Krishna 
as the mythological hero who was born at Mathura, and spent 
his youthful days in dalliance with the milk-maids of Vrindabun, 
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nor as the eighth incarnation of Vishnu, but as God Himself, 
the Author of Creation. The Pundit interprets the term 
Krishna from its derivative words, Krzshk¢ and Na, which, accotr- 
ing to him, signifying *“ existence “ and “ all-felicity ” respective- 
jy, go to make the word “ Krishna” mean a Being who exists 
eternally and is all-joyous. But there are various significations 
which Sanskrit lexicographers assign to this term, and the 
Pundit has every rignt to his own choice. The poem is 
composed in the spirit of a devout Hindu, and _ both in 
sentiment and style, gives evidence of the fine literary powers 
of the writer and of his religious turn of mind. As might be 
expected, many doctrines and tenets of Hindu theology are 
supported and extolled in the work that can hardly meet with 
the approval of the advanced minds of modern Bengal, but it 
is a pleasure to see that the author has interpreted the hidden 
spiritual meanings of some popular Hindu religious practices 
which exist only in form among the mass of Hindu population, 





Purushakér ; or Manliness: being a Sketch of the Life of 
President Garfield. By UMAPADA Ray. New edition. Print- 
ed at the B. M. Press. Calcutta. 1892, 

HE question is yet undecided, whether it is possible that the 
biographies of great men of foreign nations can instil the 
lessons their lives teach, into the minds of Bengali boys and 
youths with such force as to influence their thoughts and actions 
and mould their career. The political, social and domestic 
conditions in the midst of which Bengali boys are brought up, 
differ so widely and essentially from those in European coun- 
tries, or the United States of America, that it would seem un- 
reasonable to expect the lives of the worthies of the West 
to have much effect on Bengali girls and boys. But we must 
not blink the fact that there are some aspects in the lives of 
the truly great, some qualities displayed by them, which are 
not racial, but universal; not English or French or American, 
but human ; not peculiar, but general, and. therefore, capable of 
imitation and adaptation by every man or woman, to whatever 
race or creed he or she may belong. Viewed in this light, the 
biography of any truly great foreigner might teach wholesome 
lessons to ‘Bengali students. James Garfield was a noble and al- 
most peerless example of perseverance, loftiness of purpose, ho- 
nesty, and purity of aim and conduct, as he journeyed heroically 
from Log Cabin to WhiteHouse. Babu Umapada Ray has pour- 
trayed the career of this great American with a graphic pen 
and a spirit of admiration which is calculated to inspire the 
reader with an ardent longing to follow in the hero’s footsteps. 


-The book has been, as_ it deserves to be, introduced as a text 


book into vernacular schouls. 
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Mérk-Likhita Susamdéchar. A new Bengali version of the 
Gospel according to St. Mark. Published by the Calcutta 
Auxiliary Bible Society. Calcutta. 1891. 

The Bible was first translated into Bengali by, we believe, 
Messrs. Carey and Marshman, the celebrated Christian Mis. 
sionaries of Serampore. The style of this first Bengalee transla- 
tion of the Old and New Testaments was altogether of so non- 
descript a character as to excite the laughter and derision of 
every Bengali. But it is about three quarters of a century 
since this translation first appeared, and it was to be expected 
that the more recent versions would be written in idiomatic 
and correct, if not elegant, Bengali. It is the most recent ver- 
sion of the Gospel according to St. Mark that is under notice, 
and it is surprising that it is written in a language which is 
scarcely an improvement upon that of the older translations, 
From the beginning to the end the style is quaint, not to say 
ungrammatical and unidiomatic, and in many places the sense 
conveyed differs materially from that of the original in English, 
while not a few passages are mere jargon, and would prove 
quite unintelligible to the common Bengaii reader. We wish 
we could prove our assertions by making quotations freely, but 
there is hardly any necessity for doing so, so palpable are the 
defects to any one with a competent knowledge of Bengali. We 
cannot, however, resist the temptation to make two quotations 
which are not only remarkable for their droll Bengalee, but also 
for their unintelligibility to one who may not have read them in 
the original in English. The 24th, 25th and 26th verses of the 
third chapter are thus translated :— 


“cata ates afe alata fasta fase ay, Ota Caz 
ates fea atfece atta m1 ait cota 92 af atoata 
fewcra Free ay, ett caz 9% ala fea atfecs atta wm 
asta afe atoiata farce aieifa Gis 6 fae ay, ta 


cH fea eifecs ica wm, few izta cia aa” 
And here is the rendering of the 24th and 25th verses of the 


chapter :— 
“ colyal ca aie aia, CHR aie cotattwa Gy aI) 


aaa, @ cotsifeate gine cregl WRI) star Weta 
Baltes, Slatte cweal ae, ade alata alz, olata Weal 
wity, State ciata fast eee Heal BAF 1” 


Pégaler Pégiémi. Part I. Published by JADU NATH Mvu- 
KHERJEA. Mahadevapore. 1298 B. E. 

I’ a small volume of religious songs composed in a popular 

style, The composer is an idolatrous Hindu; but it is 
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difficult to detect his cult in his songs, A refreshing spirit of 
universalism pervades them all. The author’s aim, it seems, has 
been to inculcate some universal moral and spiritual truths in the 
attractive garb of songs, set to an air very popular among the 
masses in Lower Bengal. The liberal unsectarianism of most 
of the songs in this book is in harmony with the highest and 
best spirit of the Hindu Shastras, and it cannot fail to exert a 
salutary influence on the Hindu Revivalists of the day. 


Jiban-Chhéyd, or the Shadows of Life. By the Author of the 
Life of John Howard, Published by UPENDRA NATH Ma- 
ZOOMDAR. 211, Cornwallis Street. Calcutta. 


s a collection of several well-written essays on religious and 
moral topics. The author, who isamember of the Brahmo 
Samaj, deals with his subjects from the stand-point of a 
Theist. “ Evolution of Religious Life,” *“ Religious Life and 
Ideal Character,” “ Doctrine and Life” are some of the 
themes which the discusses with some force of argument and 
in a lucid style. The chief recommendation of the book is 
absence of bigotry, which should make it interesting even to 
those who do not belong to the Brahmo Church. 








Meghduta. Translated from the Sanskrit, by SATYENDRA 
NATH TAGORE, Printed at the Victoria Press, Calcutta. 
12908 B. E. 


HIS is the latest Bengali translation of one of the celebrated 
% poems of Kalidasa, the greatest Sanskrit poet. Itis a love 
poem, in which a banished Yaksha implores a cloud to convey 
tidings of him to his wife. The work is one of acknowledged 
poetical power, and there are versions of it in English by H. H, 
Wilson, and in French and German. The peculiar merits of 
Mr. S, N. Tagore’s Bengali translation, are the easy flow of 
its versification and the simplicity and elegance of its style. 
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